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PREFACE. 


I “ w cnsrr ^i=art mu. 4 ” 

{ The origin of Hinduism is a mystery. Here is an attempt to 

| throw some light on that problem ; but I must tell you frankly 
I that this was not originally meant to be an attempt in that direction. 
I I only intended to deal with the symbols on the ancient Indian 
| punch-marked coins and seals ; and while doing so, I determined 
| to concern myself with facts only, and not with the opinions of 
| any scholars howsoever eminent. Amicus Plato, sed magis arnica 
1 veritas. I have naturally taken some liberty to criticise some 
I very eminent scholars, but that is : only to point out the incon- 
I elusiveness of their hypotheses, which are often looked upon by an 

I average reader as established facts. But criticism does not mean 
any lack of reverence for them. Far from it ! Criticism needs 
often be levelled against the arguments of those brilliant writers, 
who have swayed the opinion of the world by their powerful pen. 
Those, who cannot convince anybody but themselves, need not 
| be wrangled with ; but those clever litterateurs, whose arguments, 

| wrong as they are, are difficult to refute, certainly deserve our 
I careful attention. We criticise them most whom we honour most ! 

| If my critical attention has, perhaps, led me to some wonder- 
ful vistas of the bygone age, it is not all my fault. I was enabled 
| to discover what I had never dreamt of, so that I cannot hold 
| myself responsible for many of the discoveries I have made. 

I But, certainly, I hold myself responsible for the many mistakes, 
I have committed especially in the first half of the book, when I 
almost experimented with proof-correction : I confess, I did not 
probably pay the necessary attention to it, because, perhaps, I 
could not, on account of some inevitable occurrence in my life, 
j I may also note that I could not always get Greek letters, and that 
1 while transcribing Greek names, I have, on a few occasions, 

| indicated accents by long vowels, so that the reader, in search of 
an Indian equivalent, might be benefited. As regards Sanskrit 
diacritical marks, I have followed the system : that is used in the 
Epigraphia Indica and other publications of the Archaeological 
. Department of India. 

“Somebody ought to tell the truth about the Bible”, said 
Ingersoll. I must say “Somebody ought to tell the truth about 
the Vedas, the Upanishads and the Bhagavad-gita, about the 
Qoran, the Hadith, and the Sunna, about the Zend Avesta and the 
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Saddar, about the Yii-kung, the Shu-king and the Shi-king, etc.,— 
in fact about every sacred book, that has served as a brake on the 
progress of humanity, or has become a fruitful source of supersti- 
tious meanmindedness, or else has turned into a veritable ocean 
of misery and bloodshed.” In most of the religions, including 
the Babylonian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and Celtic religions, 
Judaism, 1 Christianity, 1 Islam, Hinduism, etc., God is repre- 
sented as a War-Lord. And yet, their respective followers enthuse 
over the noble and spiritual aspect of their religion, and seldom 
anybody but a frankly arrogant imperialist like Napoleon ( or his 
Nazi follower) has the courage to confess the interdependence 
of autocracy and religion: — “Religion associates with heaven 
an idea of equality, which prevents thfe poor from massacring the 
rich. Religion has the same sort of value as vaccination. It 
gratifies our taste for the miraculous.. ..Society cannot exist with- 
out inequality of property ; but this latter cannot exist without 
religion. One who is dying of hunger when the man next to him 
is feasting on dainties can only be sustained by a belief in a higher 
power, and by the conviction that in another world there will be 
a different distribution of goods.” 3 “Should the heavens fall down 
on us, we shall hold them off with the points of our lances.” 1 

Almost every Indian patriot has been eloquent over the spiri- 
tual excellence of our ancient legacy. Indeed, as Mr. M. N. Roy 
points out, the materialism of the western civilisation and the 
spiritualism of the eastern culture have become “the favourite 
shibboleths of the Indian nationalist ideology. While harping on 
this theme ad nauseam, none takes the pain of proving the conten- 
tion. It is regarded simply as an axiomatic truth, which becomes 
all the more categorical, the more it is asserted dogmatically, and 
proclaimed loudly.’’ 3 He then proceeds to prove that “what is 
claimed to be the “special genius” of Indian culture, is not special 
at all ; that spiritualism, that is, the religious form of thought 
characterises human ideology everywhere in a certain stage of social 
evolution”, 6 and that “Practically in all the lands of ancient 
civilisation— Egypt, Assyria, India, Persia, Rome, — the sacerdotal 
monopoly of spiritual life prevented the quest for natural 
knowledge.”’ 1 With his wonderful penetration and acuteness of 

1. , ERE. XII. 691 f. 

2. J. E. Remsburg, The Bible ( New York, 1903 ), p. 356 f,; 336 ; etc. 
Witness the interesting results of this belief quoted in that brilliant book, as 
well as in Jawaharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History (1939), p. 228 f.j 446; etc, 

3. J. Nehru, 1. c., p. 391. 4. Ibid. 5. Materialism, p. 7. 

6. Ibid, p.7-8 7. Ibid. p. 39-40. 
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mind, that-eminent author has also shown that for the most part 
the "Hindu philosophy is, strictly speaking, theology”. 1 It is only 
sought to prove here that there is hardly anything original in the 
whole gamut of Hindu theology, and, therefore, in the spiritual 
speciality of our race. Almost all our gods an3 goddesses are 
found in the religions of those, whom we have not been slow to 
recognize as barbarians, Anaryas or Mlechchhas. We have often 
denounced those very customs and usages among the jungle tribes, 
which we find in the books we revere. Fruitless has, indeed, been 
Roy’s admonition like a cry in the wilderness : — “ See your picture 
in others ; hear your voice echoed by others, and you will know 
yourself.”* And his book, Materialism , which deserves- to be a 
text-book of philosophy in’all Indian Universities, has been left 
uncared for, in favour of many uncritical and pseudo-scientific 
books on philosophy. 

But somebody must come out from academic circle to tell the 
truth and shame the devil. I have tried to do my little bit in the 
field of religion, and added to the proof he has brought forth in 
support of his contention that all talk of spiritualism is only a relic 
of primitive irrationalism. But there is a crying need for a student 
of philosophy, belonging to some University, who will try to 
modify the utterances of that most eloquent class of preachers, 
which ( often without an adequate knowledge of Sanskrit texts ) 
goes on incessantly telling the world of the glories of ancient 
philosophies of India. For such an attempt, a deep knowledge of 
the philosophies of ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria-Palestine, 
Greece, etc., — so far as they can be studied from the literary and 
monumental evidence at our disposal, — is a desideratum. 

When this thesis was near completion, I read an English 
synopsis* of a French translation of a lecture, said to have been 
delivered by Prof. Hrozny in the Czech language after the con- 
quest of his country by Herr Hitler. Prof. Hrozny is already 
known to the learned world as the decipherer of the Hittite script. 
But the author of that synopsis spoke there of his latest discoveries 
as a ‘miracle of Czech science’, for it concerned no less a difficult 
problem than the decipherment of the script of Mohenjodaro. 
Hrozny has declared that the language of the authors of the Indus 
valley civilisation was Hittite. :I find in this a corroboration of 
my belief, that they used a language akin to, though not probably 
identical with, the Vedic Sanskrit. The evidence in support of 
my belief, — that, briefly, the light-coloured, brachy-cephalic 

1. Ibid. p. 48. 2. Ibid. p. 22. 3. I. H. Q., Dec. 1940, XVI. 683 f. 
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Armenoid element, which may have, perhaps, originated in 
Anatolia, 1 2 which was represented by the Sumerians of the Uruk 
period, the Hittites, the Phrygians (?), together with their branch 
the Armenians,’ ^nd which is still found “in Armenia, the Levant, 
Mesopotamia, and Southern Arabia’’, 3 4 which has its congeners 
among the Alpinic Tadjiks and the Galchas, and the Alpines in 
general, migrated towards the Indus valley, intermixed with an 
overwhelming element of the dolicho-cephalic, brunet, Ibero- 
Dravidians or Mediterraneans, these latter overflowing all the 
regions to their south, east, and south-east, — is given in the follow- 
ing pages. But when I spoke approvingly of Prof. H many's 
discovery to an esteemed friend of mine, he merely observed : — 
“Yes, and so many others have also deciphered the Mohenjo-daro 
script 1” I felt almost mortified at the sceptic sarcasm of this 
remark, but it was not long after, that I chanced upon the following 
passage: — “Before the war (of 1914) no one would have thought 
of connecting them ( = the Hittites) with Aryans. Yet this was 
precisely the result to which the decipherment of the first 
substantial body of Hittite texts written in an intelligible script 
(cuneiform) led Professor Hrozny. Rumours of his discoveries 
leapt political frontiers and even amid the din of battle aroused 
lively controversy. His conclusions were at first received with 
scepticism and it now appears that the solution of the problem is 
by no means so simple as he thought.”* And yet it is recognized 
on all hands that he has correctly deciphered the Hittite tablets 
of Boghaz Keui, and that these Cappadocian Hittites certainly 
belonged to the so-called Aryan or Indo-European race. I am 
afraid, this time also, and, with a remarkable coincidence of like 
circumstances, Prof. Hrozny will, in the main, prove correct. 

There exists besides the (now) well-known cuneiform in- 
scriptions another less intelligible group in the hieroglyphics, also 
definitely assignable to the Hittites. As late as 1929, Hrozny 
admitted his failure in deciphering it, but thereafter, after an 
intensive study he claims some success “The hieroglyphic, 
Hittite, we have succeeded in deciphering in these last years, and 

1. H. J. Fleure, The Races oj Mankind, p. 19-20, 45-46, 68-70. 

2. Ibid. Infra, p. 19,, 23, etc.; Childe, p. 267. 

3. An Outline oj Modern Knowledge, p. 442. The so-called Aryan, a term 
to be restricted. to the Indo-Iranians only, in the light of our present knowledge, 
was, no doubt, more of a Mediterranean than an Armenoid and was not racially 
much different from an average Semite in the neighbouring regions. 

4. Childe, p. 21 ; read esp„ E. B., XI. 602, ii. 
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in establishing that with these hieroglyphics another Hittite 
language was written, different from the cuneiform Hittite deci- 
phered by us during the first world war. These two Hittite 
languages are both of Indo-European origin, but different from one 
another.” 1 * This discovery of the Hittite hieroglyphics led him 
to, “his last and most striking discovery, the interpretation of the 
Indus Seals”. His opinion may best be expressed in his own 
words : — “On the whole it may be said that the Proto-Hindu 
writing is in part derived from the hieroglyphic Hittite writing ; 
but on the way the hieroglyphic Hittite signs have been modified, 
and that notably. A great number of hieroglyphic Plittite signs 
are lacking in: the Proto-Hindu writings.” 1 The conclusion that 
he ultimately draws is : — “These inscriptions show that the Proto- 
Hindu population of the Indus basin was very mixed, that it in- 
cluded the following elements : first, the hieroglyphic Hittites, 
next a non-Indo-European element, Subaraean 3 or Khurrisb, and 
finally, perhaps, also Cassites 4 or Elamites. ...The dominant 
stratum of this mixed population was composed as our inscriptions 
show — of the Indo-European conquerors, the hieroglyphic 
Hittites.” 1 

This thesis was submitted a year ago for the Ph.D. of the 
University of Calcutta. I have just now learnt that it has un- 
deservedly received the covetted crown of martyrdom at the hands 
of its examiners, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A., Dr. R. C. 
Mujumdar, the then occupant of the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
University of Dacca, and the late, revered Dr. V. S. Sukhthankar, 
whose sudden demise is as shocking as it is painful to ail true 
lovers of ancient Indian literature. My book may be said to bristle 
with quotations, and naturally it could not come up to the standard, 
which the learned South Indian Sastri sets up in the following 
lines : — “ It is a common experience that it is only the untrained 
beginner that hugs his authorities close, and fails to depart from them 
even by a palm’s breadth, and wants to encumber his thesis with 
any number of footnotes and references to the sources. This is 
because he has not yet had enough practice in using his imagina- 
tion to get behind the sources and seek and expound the underlying 
situations reflected in them. But the more trained the student 
becomes, the greater becomes his tendency to set himself free 

from the limitations of his sources he indulges in an act of 

creative imagination he appreciates the value of the sources 

1. I. H. Q., Dec. 1940, XVI. 684—5. 2. Ibid. p. 685. 

3. Infra, p. 220. 4. Ibid. p. 236. 5. I. H. Q., Dec. 1940, p. 687. 
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more intimately, and therefore imagines with reference to them in 
a manner that seems to be almost independent of the sources....... 

And an actual historical construction is an act imagination, which 
is, if not altogether, at least very largely independent of the 
authorities.” 1 2 * 

And he adds a parallel : So it is in literary criticism also. 
For,— I defend him— is not history a science of criticism ? In such 
a predicament, I can only hope to seek shelter behind another 
noteworthy dictum of this learned professor : — “ The principles 

of interpretation change from generation to generation.”’ 

But to a man, who criticises Dr. J, B. Bury's view of history as a 
science, without trying to understand it, 8 one can at best recom- 
mend Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw’s illuminating observations in 
An Outline of Modern Knowledge, p. 774f. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri 
has cudgelled Prof, Harold Laski for having forgotten, in two of 
his books, Sastri’s view ‘‘that in an historical argument, what 
matters is the contemporary man’s view of the course of events, 
not ours.” 4 

If examiners are to be real judges, they should not influence 
each other. I am authoritatively informed by the Controller of 
Examinations of the Calcutta University that the examiners sub- 
mitted a ‘‘joint report”. In such a case, the will of the strongest 
is bound to prevail ; but I have no desire whatever to suggest that 
this unanimous decision is ultra vires. Only, I may point out the 
possibility of some weak-willed examiner being made a human 
scape-goat. 

The writer'is perfectly aware of the opposition this thesis may 
meet. Already a certain Mahamahopadhyaya has privately given 
his verdict about it that this thesis leads us nowhere. A sugges- 
tion here or a hint there does require further proof or elucidation. 
But that is no justification for the total rejection of a work of this 
nature. The author himself is aware that he has not done justice 
to his theme, for to do so means that he should convert each 
single chapter into a separate book ; but this is an impossibility 
for the present not only on account of other preoccupations, but, 
and mainly, on account of the lack of adequate equipment in war 
times. 6 

1. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Historical Method in Relation to Problems of South 
Indian History, p. 3-4. 

2. Ibid. p. 6. 3. Ibid. p. 10. 4. Ibid. 

5. As my friend Mr. S. N. Roy points out, there is already a whole book, 

* Flamen — Brahman ( G. Dumfezil ) on an appendix in this book. 
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The conception that ‘East is East and West is West’ is so 
deep-rooted in our mind, that we refuse to face the fact of a com- 
mon origin, and nearly all attempts, seeking to establish such an 
Origin have been scoffed at by those who secretly cherish a pride 
in their level-headedness. Even Elliot Smith has to complain of 
such jeering complacency. 1 2 3 * * * * M. C. . F. Dupuis (1742-1809) 
seeking a common substratum for all religions in his Origines de 
tous les Cultes on Religion Universelle (1794), with all the dis- 
advantages of a pioneer, could easily be neglected, and his attempt 
of reducing “everything, even the person of Christ to solar 
myth”’ could be characterised as a rash generalisation. But then, 
if the truth is partially misunderstood on account of a pioneer’s 
exuberance of fancy, that is no reason why it should be totally 
disregarded. Besides the life of Christ is now acknowledged 
on all hands to be largely a fabrication based on solar myth. 
Another attempt on the same lines to show that all ancient divi- 
nities are originally connected with the. sun, or are to be derived 
from him, is contained in M. Charles Autran’s Mithra, Zoroastre 
et la prehistoire Aryenne du Christanisme (Paris, 1935), against which 
also, some harsh criticism was the answer of a hard-headed critic.* 
About Mithraism, M. Autran concluded “Bref, l’on constate, 
des l’Asie Mineure, oil le Mithriacisme etait depuis longtemps 
pratique et d’ oil il a rayonnd jusque dans l’Occident remain , une 
union intime entre les mysteres de Mithra et ceux de la Grande 
Mfre.”* He points out that Herodotus informs us “en effet, que 
Mitra est le nom qu’ils donnent a, la grande Deesse-Mere qui, sous 
le nom d’Alilat chez les Arabes, d’ Aphrodite ches des Hellenes, 
de Mylitta chez les Assyriens, preside a la fecondite universelle.’ ’ s 
He produces not a little evidence to show that “Comme le Grand 
Dieu d’asie avec Cyb£le, Cybebe, RWa, ou Mft, ou m&me avec 
H6ra dans Homere, le Mithra asiano-mediterraneen forme avec 
An&hita un couple aussi etroitement solidaire que le dieu de 
lazili Kaya avec sa par^dre. De meme Mithra avec Cyb£le ou la 
Magna mater sur les monuments de l’empirc grecoiromain.” 8 
He draws attention to the wide prevalence of the cult in the 
Levant, Iraq, 1 Iran, India, etc., connecting Siva Trinetra with 
Zeus Triopas , 8 Tramila or Tremila with Dramilas, etc. His 


1. ‘ The Migrations of Early Culture > p. 4. 

2. Rev. C. C. Martindale, The Religions of the World , p. 8. 

3. Infra, p. 100. 4. Op. cit., p, 47. 5. Ibid. p. 48. 

6. Ibid. p. 49. 7. Ibid. Ch., II* 

8. This suggestion seems to have been originally given to Sir John Marshall 

by no less an authority than Dr, A. B. Cook; cf, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus 

Civilisation, I, p. 53. 
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* 

quotation from G, Maspero is worth quoting in full, in spite of 
its being against our general hypothesis about the trend of the 
migration of civilisation:-“En fait,.. -Phoenix (c’est-a-dire Phoen-ik-s) 
est une forme dlargie de Pzojn-t, d’ou Pcen-i, Pun-i vieux nom 
‘national’ que les Phoinikes devaient a leur patrie premiere et qui 
les suivit k travers leurs migrations. Or, il se trouve que ce sont 
precisdment ces tehelles de l’Oc&m indien-Mer Rouge que les 
monuments egyptiens les plus anciens ddnommaient la ‘region des 
Pwjn-tjv) , c’est-a-dire des Pcmi, Phoinikes. Les Phcniciens ‘du 
golfe persique transfererent le nom de Phenicie en Syrie, les 
Phcniciens de Syrie le menkrent en Afrique, etc.” 1 * He them 
shows how Kala and Kali (Kumara and Kumar!) find their counter- 
parts in the west and opines that Kala is only “forme de Dieu- 
Noir” of Siva-Mithra. 3 “Totijours est-il que les mysteresde Mithra 
nous ont montre le culte d’un grand dieu qui est ii la fois i’ltpoux 
et le Fils d’une Mere Vierge et Immaculde”. 3 Many others of his 
observations are interesting, but I have quoted of him more than 
was, perhaps, necessary, and space forbids any more. 

Another attempt seeking to establish the common origin of all 
ancient religious civilisations is witnessed in the pages of W. J. 
Perry’s magnum opus, The Children of the Sun, (Lond. 1923), 
According to him, the origin of the heliolithic culture is “to be 
^sought in Egypt : for ... the assemblage of the elements of that 
culture could be watched there and nowhere else. It is in the 
sixth Dynasty, the culminating point of the Pyramid Age, that 
this process seems to have been complete. The reason for its 
spread was ... the search for various substances, principally those 
prized for their assumed life-giving properties ; for the settlements 
of the archaic civilization are situated near sources of the very 
materials that the Egyptians themselves took so much trouble to 
seek in neighbouring countries.” 4 * It is not intended here to judge 
how far Perry’s explanation of the migration of that archaic civiliza- 
tion is correct. Nevertheless the fact of the migration remains. 
He clearly states that “ no evidence whatever exists for believing in 
an independent development of culture in any of the countries 
from India to America ”; 6 that the king was identified with the 
chief divinity in each country 6 (e.g. with Osiris-Horus in Egypt, 

1. 1. c„ p. 70-71. 2. Ibid. ch. III. 3. ‘Ibid. ch. VI, p, 134. 

4. Op. cit., p. 3. 5. Ibid. p. 102, et seq. 

6. Ibid. p. 129 ; cf. E. B., XI. 364 ; infra, p. 164 ; The Growth of Civilisation, 

p. 99 The king wa9 a Son of the Sun, an incarnate god, and he was the priest 

of the cult of the sun-god ”, 
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Tammuz in Sumer, and so forth ); that the latter at times appeared as 
the god of “ vegetation and water and fertility”, 1 but was, in truth, 
no more than a sun-god ; “ that the agriculture of the people of the 
archaic civilization was accompanied by human sacrifice, and . that, 
associated with this practice of offering victims, was the Great 
Mother-goddess, the earliest deity known to man.” 1 He devotes 
three complete chapters to the elucidation of this cult, 3 and throws 
out an important suggestion : — “ The Adityas and their mother 
Aditi recall the Egyptian and Sumerian gods with their 
goddesses.” 4 Previous to this, he shows that in 'Egypt all the 
gods merge into ( or emanate from ) Osiris and all the goddesses 
into Isis, 6 and for Mesopotamia he quotes the eminent authority of 
Langdon, who has likewise shown that all the Babylonian and 
Assyrian gods are “ solar manifestations of Tammuz ”, and that all 
goddesses there, are identical with Ishtar. No doubt, for an 
intelligent appreciation of this Goddess cult, a careful study of 
Langdon’s books, especially his Tammuz and Ishtar (1924), and 
Semitic Mythology, is necessary ; for unintelligent or uninformed 
criticism is very cheap, indeed 1 

Critics of this theory of common origin were in reality be- 
wildered by the ramifications of the cult of the Mother Goddess 
and the Father God. And visualising in the apparent multipli- 
city of divinities of all ancient religions the colourless polytheism, 
and ignoring that brilliant, myriad-faced henotheism,— or rather 
the henotheistic garb of monotheism, —they failed to appreciate the 
part that the primitive rationalism played in the theistic concep- 
tions of our ignorant ancestors. This was due no less to the 
lack of sympathetic study of the idolatrous worship than to the 
peculiar way of the so-called Henotheism itself. It is very easy, 
for instance, not only for a foreigner, but for an average Muslim 
fellow countryman to miss Hinduism for a polytheistic religion. 
The form of worship, instanced by the Egyptian religion in the 
ancient world and Hinduism in the modern, is not mere mono- 

1. Op. cit. p. 131. 2. Ibid. p. 215. 

3. Chs. XV, XVI, and XVII. 4. Ibid. p. 224. 

5. Ibid. 220 f. In The Origin of Magic and Religion, he urges that the 
primitive men, very much exposed to the forces of Nature, evolved a system of 
thought concerning the fundamental facts of life and death, his relation to the 
earth, and the universe in general, step by step and in a most natural way. As 
M. N. Roy says “ The primitive man ... lives too close to the Mother to deny 
her existence.” ( Op. cit., p. 90). " No religion is born in a day revealed to a 
particular prophet,” ( lb. 82 . ) and “religion is but a naive form of nascent 
Science ”, { lb, ?0 ). 
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latry’, 1 but ‘monotheism’ with a certain modification; for the 
term ‘ monolatry ’ implies the recognition of a plurality of gods, 
which, when explicitly done, tantamounts to polytheism. The 
true significance" of this basic religion termed henotheism or kathe- 
notheism seems to have been missed by the original coiner of those 
words, Prof. F. Max Muller, who, while recognizing that it was 
“ at the basis of all religion,” refuses to conceive of it as more 
than “ a crude or vague faith in the divine, not yet articulated 
either into polytheism or into monotheism And when he 
defines this creed as “ the belief in individual gods alternately 
regarded as the highest”, one feels as if its whole purpose is 
missed. The same divinity may be regarded as assuming different 
forms in the different aspects of Nature, and still one form may 
be regarded at one time as towering over the rest, though one 
may not forget their original identity. We are by no means 
averse to the use of that convenient term henotheism, but, we doubt 
if Max Mtiller’s description of it is correct. We are rather 
inclined to agree with E. von Hartmann so far as he regards it as 
the “original nature-religion” recognizing the ‘identity of 
essence of all the gods ’ , 8 or rather the identity of all the names 
under which God can be worshipped. 

A vast number of magico-religious beliefs, that surround these 
‘ gods ’, are found to be common to races that are very widely 
separated and to give birth to common or allied symbols. Agree- 
ing with Polybius that symbols were connected with gods and 
myths, Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie urges in the Migration of 
Symbols that the symbol-problem has to be studied as a whole 
in its ‘chronological’ (i. e,, historical) relation, and that the 
rival theory of ‘ psychic unity ’, propped up to explain the “origin 
of similar groups of complexes in different parts of the world”, 
really assumes what is to be proved. 4 Like Cherry, Perry, Smith, 
and others, he also emphasises the part that agriculture played 
in making Egypt the ‘ cradle ’ of ancient civilization, 6 and shows 

1. ERE. VIII. 810. i. 2. Ibid. ii. 3. Ibid. 

4. Preface. Psychologists admit that men do not act or think alike under like 
conditions. Experiments performed regarding the reactions of different persons 
to the same object or incident have given quite queer and diverse results. The 
greatest argument against the theory of psychic unity lies $n the utter disregard 
of the historical evidence, that is daily accumulating, linking one culture with 
another, There are many a missing link, no doubt, in this train of cultures; 
but then, in historical arguments vre do not deal with absolute certainties, 

5. Egyptian Myth and Legend, Intro, and Ch. Ill; Ancient Civilisations, 
(1927) Intro, , isc-xi ; 3-9, 12-18, 122-23 ; Cherry, The Discovery of Agriculture ; 
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that the chief means of its dissemination over such a wide area, 
viz. the ship, was also invented there : 4 The earliest boats 
developed from the reed-floats in the Nile. “ If the modern view 
is accepted that these ancient agriculturists of tlie goddess cult 
were of common racial origin, it is to the most representative 
communities of the widespread Mediterranean race that the credit 
belongs of laying the foundations of the brilliant civilizations of 
the ancient world in southern Europe, and Egypt, and the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates.”’ He discusses the goddess cult 
in great details in a number of books,’ and shows that the “dogma 
of independent origin is put to a severe test ’ ’ by many recent 
researches. 4 He too recognizes the solar forms of different 
divinities, but he recognizes many other aspects as well. It 
appears to me that in the whole race of mythologists nobody has 
grasped the almost evanescent essence of mythological lore more 
thoroughly than he has. 

I have briefly indicated above how various investigators in the 
field of mythology have converged upon the same idea that all the 
gods, that are found in the congeries of the early religious civiliza- 
tions, termed by G. Elliot Smith as the ‘heliolithic culture-com- 
plex’, are to be originally connected with the sun, or have solar 
aspects, or, as some have dogmatically asserted, are to be derived 
' from him. Long ago, Frazer has observed that the credit of being 
“the father of that large family of mythologists who resolve all or 
most gods into the sun ” 6 belongs to that Roman philosopher 

(1921) ; Perry, The Growth of Civilisation, Ch. III. This theory has fortunately 
won some notable adherents, e. g. J. H. Breasted, The Origins of Civilisation, (The 
Scientific Monthly, 1919-20), V. Gordon Childe, New Light. on the Most Ancient 
East , p. 2, 5, 50 f. Also read " ‘God Almightie first planted a garden* is the 
general belief, God being represented by Osiris in Egypt, King Kintu in 
Uganda, Sidi or Soidi in Torres Strait, Ofanu in Tahiti, Tupan in Brazil, and 
by all the other local culture-heroes who brought the good gifts to men ,, .~ E. B. 

I. p. 424. Plutarch held that * King Osiris first civilized his countrymen in the 
Nile valley and “ afterwards travelled over the rest of the world, inducing people 
everywhere to submit to his discipline* * \ — Ancient Civilizations , p. 9. 

1. Egyptian Myth and Legend , p. 35 ; Ancier.t Civilization , Intro., xiii ; Ch. I, 
p. 20-27 ; G. Elliot Smith, Ships as Evidence of the Migrations of Early Culture . 

2. Myths of Babylonia and Assyria , Preface, p. xi. 

3. Read especially Egyptian Myth and Legend , Intro., p. xxxvi f.; Chs. I, II, 
VIII, XIV, XXIV, etc.; Myths of Babylonia and Assyria, Intro., p. xxxiii f*; 
Chs. V, VII> etc.; Myths of Crete and pre-Hellenic Europe , Intro., p. xliv f., 
Chs. Ill, VIII, XIII, etc.; Myths of China and Japan, Chs. X, XL XJII, XIV ? 
etc.; Teutonic Myth and Legend , Chs, V, VI, VIII, IX etc. 

4. Myths erf Crete and Pre*Bellenic Europe f Preface iJi» 

* AM$t Attis, Osiris, p* 352, 
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Macrobius ( c. 375-440?), the author of Saturnalia . Frazer’s 
observation clearly indicates that already before his time (i. e. 
mostly besides the authorities named by us), there were a good 
many mythologies who had realised that most of the divinities are 
connected with the sun. Frazer himself ridiculed this idea with 
regard to Osiris, throwing overboard a good many ancient autho- 
rities, quoted by him ; and he found in Osiris only a corn-god, 
forgetting the fact that the sun could very appropriately be a corn- 
god, and that actually in many tribes, ancient as well as modern, 
he is invoked to nourish the corn-fields. 1 2 

A summary sketch of the results of investigations of numerous 
"writers, engaged in collecting “the most varied kinds of data”, all 
leading to one and the same inevitable conclusion about the trend 
of migration of the early civilization, is given by that champion 
of diffusionism,* G. Elliot Smith, who says : — “If a map of the 
the world is taken and one plots out the geographical distribution 
of such remarkable customs as the building of megalithic 
monuments, the worship of the sun and the serpent, the custom 
of piercing the ears, tatooing, the practice of circumcision, the 
curious custom known as comrade, the practice of massage, the 
complex story of creation, the deluge, the petrification of human 
beings, the divine origin of kings and a chosen people sprung from 
an incestuous union, the use of the swastika-symbol, the practice 
of cranial deformation, to mention only a few of the many that 
might be enumerated, it will be found that in most respects the 
areas, in which this extraordinary assortment of bizarre customs 
and beliefs is found, coincide one with the other. In some of the 
series gaps occur, which probably are more often due to the lack 
of information on our part than to real absence of the practice ; in 


1. Infra, p. 135-37, 150-52, etc,, cf. 178. 

2. The history of the theory of diffusion may be summed up by the follow- 
ing quotations : — 4t Since the time of Spencer, Tylor, and Frazer, the resemblance 
of cultural traits in different cultural complexes have become commonplaces m 
ethnology. The orthodox evolutionist correlated these similarities with parallel 
series of developments rooted ultimately in the psychic unity of man. The 
results of historical and ethnological research proved fatal t) this conception.’ ’ — 
A Goldenweiser, History , Psychology and Culture (1933), p. 50. u First vigorously 
propounded by Ratzel as the main problem of ethnology, the study of distribu- 
tion and diffusion ( of primitive culture ) has been followed up by Frobenius, 
Ankermann, Graebner, Pater W. Schmidt, Pater Koppers and subsequently Dr. 
Rivers.”— E. B., XX, 863, i, u The evidence collected by Humboldt d’Eichthal, 
Tylor, and many others, established the fact that early civilization of America, 
its pyramids, ... are thoroughly Indian, or rather Indo-Chinese in motive and 
feeling -G. Elliot Smith, The Diffusion oj Culture (1933), p. 139. * 
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other places one or other of the elements of this complex culture- 
mixture has over-flowed the common channel and broken into 
new territory.. But considered in conjunction, these data 
enable us definitely and precisely to map out the route taken by 
this peculiarly distinctive group of eccentricities of the human 
mind. If each of them is considered alone there are many 
breaks in the chain and many uncertainties as to the precise 
course ; but when taken together all of these groups are bridged.” 1 
Out of all these diverse customs, practices and traditions, going 
under the name of ‘ helio-lithic culture-complex,’ Smith singles 
out, in The Migrations of Early Culture , the practice of mummifica- 
tion* and argues quite convincingly that it is “something more 
than a mere coincidence that in Egypt, where the operation of 
natural forces leads to the preservation of the corpse when buried 
in the hot dry sand, it should have become a cardinal tenet in the 
beliefs of the people to strive after the preservation of the body as 
the essential means of continuing an existence after death.” 3 

There is thus no end to questions that demand our attention, 
once we accede to the hypothesis of common origin. Misappre- ' 
hensions as well as misrepresentations play no small part in the 
criticism of this theory. The critic speaks from the vantage 
ground of our ignorance about the historical links that are missing, 
and asks of us something approaching of a perfection, but this 
demand for perfection arises out of a misunderstanding of the 
ends of historical studies. The ‘historical hypothesis’ of Fro- 
benius, Schmidt, Rivers, Smith, etc. has been dubbed as * a 
lifeless and inorganic view of culture ’, which treats religious 
culture of ancient times “as a thing which can be preserved in 
cold storage for centuries.” 4 But authoritarianism is implied by 
the very word ‘faith’ , so that no faithful follower of any religion • 
can tolerate inventions in that field. And constant reference to 
the past as a vindication of their present action or opinion is only 
an indication of the conservative nature, if not of the intellectual 
bankruptcy, of the ‘faithful few.’ This by no means signifies that 
the diffusionists hold all religious thought to be immutable. All 
that is contended is (to use the words of Perry):— “No fresh 
advance is made except on the foundations laid by those who have 
gone before ; the inventor is only the last link in a chain of in- 

1. The Migrations of Early Culture, p. 1-3. 

2. Ibid. p. 45 f., 50 £., 56-65., 88 f., 100 f., 106 f.. 112-18., etc. The various 
beliefs and practices that surrounded it have been dealt with by W. J. Perry 
in The Origin of Magic and Religion . 

3.. Op. cit;, p. 32 f. 

m* g. n 


4. E* B., XX. 863, ii. 
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quirers.” 1 Orthodoxy is so ingrained in human character that 
Prof. A Wolf has, for instance, been led to remark that “Indeed, 
to the student of the history of human thought one of the most 
surprising things is the persistence throughout the ages of the 
same stock of fundamental ideas, which are often modified and 
refined in many ways but are never abandoned entirely.”’ And 
this is all the more apparent in the sacred sphere : — “Throughout 
all cosmogony run certain basal principles. ..cosmogonic myths, 
almost without exception, seek to explain the creation of the world 
from the fewest possible elements”. 3 

To explain by an example, one of the most important of such 
elements is water , which is recognized in most of the religions of 
ancient times as being identical with the Earth. Thus, if an 

Atharva-vedic hymn would refer to ‘this our Earth, .which in 

the beginning was water in the sea,’ 4 a Babylonian tablet giving an 
account of Creation would say : “All the earth was sea” 5 (in the 
beginning), or another would aver : ‘ ‘The whole of the lands 

were sea”. 6 

In consideration of the merits of the thesis, therefore, it is 
impossible to ignore this important aspect, — this Ira-Sarasvatl 
aspect of Agdistis-Rhea-Ops or Aditi-Revatl-Apas, 1 — just as it is 
impossible to overlook the equation of Krishna with Zeus suggested 
on p. 161f. The abysmal waters of creation were known to the 
Babylonians as Tiamtu, Tiamat, or Tiawath, ‘the mother of gods’ 
and ‘the mother of all’, for, indeed, this was only an epithet of 
Nina, also known as Geshtinanna, ‘the queen of waters’. Doubt- 
less, Nina is Ishtar, ruling “over springs and mountains and seas”. 
Without her no life-giving stream opens and none is closed, or 
e no canal is opened, no canal is closed, which gives the wide- 

1. The Growth of Civilisation, p. 142. 

2. An Outlive of Modern Knowledge, p .4. 3. ERE. IV. 125, ii. 

4. AV. XII. 1, 8, quoted infra, p. 131. 

5. JRAS. 1891, 393 f.; ERE. IV, 129, i. 6. ERE. IV, 232, i. 

7. Infra, p. 68, 125, 140 f., etc. The suggestions given in those pages are 
borne out by the fact Kalidasa makes Dak shay anx Aditi mother of Indra as also 
of the twelve suns ; cf. Sakuntala, Act VII, st. 26-27. RV. X, 63. 2 ‘ ^ 

K I * clearly identifies Aditi with both 

Apas and Prithivi ( contra A. A. Macdonell’s suggestion, V. M„ p. 14 ), Read 
T. B., Ill, ii. 8. 2 * 3TPIT I I ’ Cf. Taiidya B,, VII. 9. 20 ; XIII. 9. 16 

( 31TTT- 1 I ’ S. B., I. ii. 2. 2 ‘ | » Cf. Ibid. I. i, 3. 7 ‘ 

Wli i ’ Ibid - v - Hi - 4. 22 cTT WTSTcTT: ( I ' 
Ibid, III,. Till. 1, 12 !-< typfy fyuff i » Jaim, Up,, IV, 27. 3 i*-‘ j \ 
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dwelling peoples to drink’; for she is the same as Kir-gi-lu or 
Nin-kir-gi-lu, the goddess of rain. As a goddess of the ‘holy meal 
water’, Ishtar-Nina is either Innini ‘the queen of heaven’ or Ashnan 
(a grain-goddess), and if the grain-goddess Nidaba* also known as 
Nu-mas-se-gun-nu, is a water divinity, it is because she is identical, 
according to Langdon, with the same Nana Numa&e. 1 As a water 
divinity her scorpion form Ishara corresponds to the scorpion 
form of Selhet, the Egyptian water-goddess, who is recognized as 
an aspect of Isis.* This Egyptian “water-spirit or river-goddess” 
was the mistress of the Lord of abyss or of the Lord of inundation 
and was the ‘creatrix of the Nile flood’, and in this last capacity 
was known as Sati and Sept, — a title borne by the seven Hathors. 3 
Our discussion about the seven (sapta) Aps or Sindhus, and the 
seven Krittikas makes this queer fact perfectly intelligible, 4 whereas 
the suggestions thrown about Nut on p. 83-4, become clearer if we 
remember that the primeval watery mass, Nut, was only a form of 
Isis, or Ast, this last appellation certainly reminding us of the 
Indian Asat. Under' another name, Meret or Merti, the Egyptian 
goddess is depicted with an aquatic plant on her head, while as 
Mehtwrt, she appears in the pre-dynastic time as combining the 
ideas of primeval waters, feminine creative energy and the heavenly 
Hathor. The Babylonian Tiamat or Tiawath is known to the Hebrew 
Bible as Tehom (Genesis, i.), who is opposed to Jahweh and is 
supposed to be dreadful. Evidently, the Biblical idea that 1 God 
made the firmament and divided the waters which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were above the firmament ’ is just 
a paraphrase of the Babylonian conception of the sun-god Bel- 
Marduk, ripping open the body of Tiamat ( the dark night at the 
beginning of creation ) and heaving “ half of it aloft over the 
heaven.” 6 After pointing out that “ Waters are closely connected 
with darkness,” a certain scholar of the Jewish religion observes: — 
“ Abundant other references, early or late, show this to be 
certainly a wide-spread view of the origin, of the Hebrews and 
later Jews. . .The deep itself and the chaos to which the original 
deep belonged are designated sometimes merely by words ex- 
pressing the sea, at other times by more technical titles, and 
the same is true of the monsters of chaos or the deep.” 6 This 

1. ERE. XII. 709. ii-710. i. 2. Ibid. XII. 709. ii ; 712. ii. 

3. ERE. XII, 711. ii. I am not inclined to see in Sati the famous appella- 
tion, Sati, of Parvati-Ambika, until I get more proof. Sati was one of the earliest 
goddesses of the 1 gyptians, and her title (i Lady of the Heavens ”, she bears in 
common with Nut and Hathor. Mackenzie, Egyptian Myth and Legend , p. 115. 

4* See the index. 5, Martindale. 1, c., p. 39, 6. ERE. IV. 153, ii, 
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connexion of the first waters with darkness elucidates the facts 
contained in the following quotation 4 4 In all the three 
mythologies (Greek, Celtic and Scandinavian), there is a central 
Nature myth* ?n Greek, it is the slaying of Night by Dawn* 
Hermes, surnamed Argeiphontes in his character as Dawn-god, 
slays Argus, the many-eyed, who is Night, with a round stone, 
which is the Sun. In the Celtic (Irish) Mythology, the Dawn-god, 
Lugh, kills Balor of the Evil-eye, who is Night, with the same 
round sun-stone . 1 The myth also applies to the slaying of Winter 
by Summer and of Evil by Good .” 3 Again, the conception of 
waters of creation as the source of evil or the origin of darkness, 
is not unfamiliar either to the Vedas , 3 or to the Quran.* Revatl 
(or Apas) is shown by us to be a goddess of darkness or the dark 
night , 6 and as giving birth to the Aditya Indra, the killer of 
Taimata ; and these primeval waters of creation occupy not an 
unimportant place in the cosmogonieal accounts of the Brahmanas,® 
and the Smriti-Purana-Mahabharata literature also. The later 
systematised philosophical speculations, e. g. of the Sarhkhyas, 

1* It is noted below that in all the religious civilizations of the primitive 
* helio-lithic *( as sun-stone ) type, the sun was worshipped in the form of a 
Itnga, M, Autran’s equation of Siva with Mithra thus becomes explicit, 

2. T cutornc Myth and Legend , Intro,, p. xxiv. 

3. RV* X. 129. 3, quoted in the Appendix A ; cf . T. S,, V, vL 4, 2 ; VII. i. 

3* 1* 

4. ERE, IV. 174. i. To both the Hindu Puranas and the Muslim Qoran 
the idea of the seven heavens one abovj the other, and the seven hells one 
beneath the other is common ; and so are many other conceptions, which, if 
gathered together, may frighten the rank communalists out of their breath. The 
idea of a §ensual Paradise as the abode of that black-eyed, voluptuous class of 
nymphs called Houri, having fadeless youth and eternal beauty, and being 
assigned to each of the faithful is not dissimilar to the Hindu notion about the 
immoral Apsarasas. The recognition of alms-giving and fasting as acts of piety, 
of hajj ( or hadj ) or yatra, and kismat or karma, the immortality of the soul 
and the uncreated nature of their respective sacred texts, the barbarous disrespect 
of the fair sex in general, are only few of the myriad points, common to both 
the Muslims and the Hindus, Should I not, in the end, suggest that the original 
identity of Rama and Rahim (who is the same as Rahman, Ramman, or 
Rimmon ), suggested by the Indian sage Kabir, whose very name epitomises the 
perfect amalgamation, if not the unity ef the two prominent and seemingly con- 
flicting cultures in India, is really not a scientific impossibility ? We note a good 

many facts later, which go to support this contention* See Aldt and Arabia in 
the index. 

5, Infra, p. 126 f . 

6. S. B., XI. i. 6, 1 ? | ’ 

Cf. T. S., I. i. 3. 5 5f T tff&OTlTO | ’ 

Jaim. Up. I. 56. 1 gjjqt ^^5?5?TT^1 ’ 
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include water in the prime creative elements. Already the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, ii. 4, 1, comes to the conclusion that “in the 
beginning the Self sent forth the worlds of Ambhas, Marlchi, Mara 
and Ap. ‘That Ambhas (water) is above the heaven, and it is 
heaven, the support. The Marfchis (the lights) are the sky. The Mara 
(mortal) is the earth, and the waters under the earth are Ap world.” 1 

The idea of a male water-divinity, Osiris-Hapi-Apep — Ea = 
Varuna = Oceanus 4 is necessarily connected with that of a female 
goddess, but that is another problem by itself ; and so is the 
story of the double creation that is frequently met with in various 
cosmogonical accounts. Among the Greeks, Oceanus and Tethys 
are borrowed by Homer and Hesiod ; still in Hesiod the place 
of primeval waters is occupied by dark, yawning, unfathomable 
abyss ( chaos ), from which is born, or emerges, the broad-bosomed 
Gaia, ‘ the ever-sure fountain of all ’. According to some 
ancient authorities, water was the prime substance in the cosmogony 
of Pherecydes of Syros, who lived at the court of Pisistratus 
( 6th cent. b. c. ).’ About the same time, Thales of Miletus 
( c. 640-550 b. c. ), whose novel doctrines ( such as the spherecity 
of the earth) were heretical enough to condemn him to death, 
also suggested water to be the primary principle ; while Ana- 
ximander ( c. 610-545 ) included water along with some other 
elements among the first four substances emanating from the 
original infinite boundless chaotic object in which they were 
mixed up together. This idea persists with certain modifications 
in the cosmogonical theories of Hieronymus, Empedocles, (c. 483— 
430 B.c.), Aristotle 3 (384-322 B.c.), Hellanicus, Athenagoras, etc., 
while the original chaos is recognized by Aristophanes, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias (3rd cent. A.D.), etc. 

But before proceeding any further, let us remember what a 
scientist says : According to Prof. A. Wolf, 4 it is such traditional 
ideas as 1 the “four elements” and “three principles” ( tria prima ) 
and the “forms” and “occult qualities” which obstructed the path | 
of scientific chemistry.’ 

Am ong the Melanesians too, the Mother Goddess was a goddess 
of water, who ‘made all lands’. 6 Again, in North America, most 

1. ERE. IV. 157. ii. These waters above the heaven and those under the earth 
are just the parts of the same Tiamat ; cf. also the Biblical passage quoted above. 

2. ERE. IV. 146. ii. 3. An Outline of Modern Knowledge , p. 7, It, ete. 

4. Ibid, p, 25. In India, we find the same traditionalism and blind faith 
in the * five elements * ( of which Water is one ), operating against the propagation 
of scientific truth even now. 

5. Mackenzie, Myths from Melanesia and Indonesia > p. 150-51. 
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of the aboriginal tribes have cosmic myths, where water seems to 
have played an important part. 1 

Here an appeal to the thinking public. Such points of 
similarity are almost infinite, and they can be put to any purpose 
one wishes to use them. Thus a religious propagandist like 
Collum, after noting a good many similarities between various 
religions of ancient civilisations is free to damn modern scientific 
thought and regard his book as a challenge to “modern civilization 
with its.. .communistic theories”, 1 and ask people to return to the 
primitive way of life of our wise ancestors, while he himself would 
take all advantages of the modern inventions, such as the printing 
press, etc. But how long are we going to beguile ourselves by 
this insipid cry of ancestral wisdom, when the whole history stands 
against it? How can we go back to the ‘Golden Age’, which 
• never existed ? Why do we love that fool’s paradise more than this 
I' wonderful world ? O obstinacy, thy name is man ! O ignorance, 
f thy name is religion ! O superstition, thy name is worship ! 

In the end comes the pleasant duty of tendering my heartfelt 
thanks to the learned proprietor of the ‘Samarth Bharat Press’, 
Mr. S. R. Sardesai, B.A., ll.b., without whose sympathetic 
co-operation in getting this work accurately printed, it would have 
been but a mass of mistakes. I am also deeply indebted to his 
staff, towards whom I had been guilty (I now realise) of submitting 
my work in a very inaccurate form. Like most authors, I had not 
taken sufficient pains in preparing the manuscript for the press ; 
but this means a lot of trouble to the compositors, a fact which 
dawned on me too late. I have already owned all the mistakes in 
this book as my own, and I request the reader not to blame the 
Printer’s Devil, but to correct them from the Corrigenda, before 
beginning to read the text. 

I should not publicly express my gratitude to my parents, but 
I know how much I owe to both of them. This book is dedicated 
to them merely as a mark of that gratitude. 

■ Many elderly scholars of my acquaintance have secretly 
lamented to me that I did not consult them before printing this 
work. But, since all of them hold that my theories are all fantastic 
or that this book adds nothing to our knowledge, it is beneath 
their dignity (I feel) to go through its pages, for correcting the 
mistakes. What is the necessity of condescending to correct 250 
pages of a useless work ? This justifies my step of not allowing 
anybody to become an unofficial censor of my book, and I thank 
my stars that I have not to thank anybody else for helping me to 
write this book. I declare, I have a right to speak the truth. If 
my private examiners^lo not appreciate this, I cannot help it. 


1. ERE. IV. 127-8. 


2. Collum, Manifold Unity, 
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I must conide to a sympathetic reader that this thesis, which 
has got not a very covetable reception even before its birth, leaves, 
no doubt, much to be desired ; but mainly, some portions of it have 
to be re-arranged. In my defence, I can only say that circumstances 
compelled me to submit this work to the press rather much earlier 
than could be wished for* Beyond this, I should not say. And 
after all that is said and done, it would be ungrateful on my part, if 
I do not express my deep obligations to Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, for 
ijiany of the following corrections that I am able to make from the 
copy of the thesis, which was submitted to him and which has just 
reached my hands. 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction 


“ O ALL GOOD MOTHER ! I bow to Thee, 

Who, sweet in the joyous play of the music of the flute, art 
The beloved of Radhika ; 

Who appeareth as a sun illuminating the three worlds with 
Thy effulgent rays ; 

Who destroyeth the body of Kama in the right ' half of 
Thine own eternal Self ; 

Who art in joyous play Heramba the son, resting on the lap of 
Thine own self as Ambika the Mother ; 

Who art the field of play for the desires of Maha-kala ; and 
Who giveth birth to the three worlds .” 1 2 

The diverse symbols, that ;appear on ancient Indian coins and 
seals, have afforded an ample field for speculation to the numismatic 
world ; but to this day many of these symbols have consistently 
refused to yield any meaning whatever, and have baffled the 
ingenuity of all scholars with respect to their original significance. 
Many of these speculations have been more or less in the nature of 
dogmatic assertions, plausible at times, but still without any sub- 
stantial proof to justify them. But this is only natural so long as 
this problem is not attacked from all sides. It is, however, a matter 
of gratification that attempts are being made to gauge the religious 
basis for most of these symbols. 

In a field, therefore, where speculation reigns supreme, I hope 
to be excused if I make a fresh attempt and seek to prove what 
appears to my mind to be the original significance of these symbols. 
Already Theobald has connected many a device with Nature-wor- 
ship or the phallic cult , 3 on the strength of archaeological evidence 
found abroad. Recently Prof. J. N. Banerji 3 has at one place 
emphasised the connection of at least some of the symbols with the 
worship of Siva. Another notable and learned attempt is the one 


1. Principles of Tantra (1914); Tantra-tattva (Arthur Avelon), p. 1. Compare 
the following Verses addressed to Chandika-Bhavani , in the Kurma P., Purva- 
bhaga, XII. 230 f.=— PW 
rjifa ETOTsfwf TFTffll | 

3Rr ,! Pi5(T ,:i; 3i% r rRi%.3 wA tiff 11 wra?#'! ffFfffsipPr- 

yfq- npqJTHff.1 fftTTSfcr FT m II 

—a— . firfr tjcwff ’pjtsfprr ^A m 11 ’ 


2. Theobald, p. 196, etc. 

3. I. H. Q. XVI, p. 1 ; ‘Siva and his Emblems on Early Coins and Seals.’ 
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by the late lamented Pandit Durga Prasad who approaches the 
problem from Tantric view-point, 1 2 and who ( along with Dr. Pran 
Nath), 3 followed by a host of writers, has definitely established the 
connection of many of these symbols with those on the Mohenjodaro 
seals. I mention here these authors in particular, in view of the 
fact that the present thesis was originally designed partly to 
supplement and partly to correct their researches. For it appeared 
to me that in Western Archeology, most, if not all, of these devices 
possessed a definite phallic connotation, i. e. they were originally 
connected with the worship of the Mother Goddess and her counter- 
part ( the latter, of course, playing only a subordinate role to the 
Great Goddess ). A systematic collection of material relating to 
her and to her symbols has, however, yielded for me unexpected 
information regarding many of her aspects and those of her counter- 
part, and I am bound to state my conviction that the Goddess and 
her counterpart supply clues not only to the symbols on punch- 
marked coins, etc., but to at least half the Hindu mythology (as 
represented by the Puranas ) and even traditional lore ( going under 
the name of Itihasa). 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the chief symbols appearing on 
ancient Indian coins and seals have been grouped, without refer- 
ence to their importance or occurrence, as follows : — (1) The 
Svastika ; (2) Fish and crocodile ; (3) Naga or snake ; (4) The so-called 
‘Stupa’, ‘Chaitya’, or ‘ Meru ’ symbol, correctly a hill or a 
mountain ; (4) The so-called Bodhi tree or ‘tree in railing’, pro- 
bably the ‘Tree of life’; (6) The Sun ; the wheel or chakra, includ- 
ing the conventional ‘lotus’ or ‘ shadara-chakra the planets ; 
the stars, etc.; (7) The taurine symbol, the bull, the elephant, and 
other animals ; (8) The triangle, ‘the life symbol’, the cross, the 
cross-and-ball, trisceline and other symbols. 

The rest of the devices are mostly combinations of two or 
more of them, if not, at times, mere variations of one of them. 
At the outset I may remind the reader that most of these devices 
are very ancient, having connection with symbols observable on 
pre-historic finds not only of India, but also of the world outside, 
that they have been successfully used by western archaeologists in 
tracing the development of mythology from the Goddess-cult in 

1. Num. Supply J. A. S. B., 1934. 5 f. Mr. E. H. Walsh rejects this suggestion 
in JRAS. 1937, 618, though he* concedes to the Bull and the trident being Saivaite 
emblems. Allan is definite at one place that the symbols have (t no religious 
significance, neither Buddhist nor Hindu ** (p. xxi), though he is equally defi- 
nite at another that the Bull is the Nandi of Siva (p. xxvi). 

2. I. H. Q. 1931, Suppl,, pp, 1-52 ; also J. R t A. 5* 1935. 307f > etc. 
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different countries, and that, it would, therefore, be unsafe to 
confine our attention only to Indian antiquities or Indian text- 
books, however reliable they may appear to be from the so-called 
internal evidence. The question of symbols is intimately connect- 
ed with that of mythology ; hence, mythologies of thdse countries 
must have also been connected. To understand Indian mythology, 
we must study the foreign. That will enable us to differentiate 
the myths from historical truths, the chaff from the grain. 

Thus, it would be profitless to argue that the Vedic tradition 
( in its broadest sense ) is more reliable than the Puranic, or 
vice versa , unless we can, with any amount of certainty, distinguish 
myths from historical facts contained in those texts. For instance, 
the Upanishadic text, mentioning the name of Devalu-putra Krishna, 
may not be more reliable than the Puranic tradition mentioning 
Revati as the daughter of Raivataka. How ? we shall see later ; but 
it may be safely granted at this stage that even Puranic tradition 
may at times retain older form of myths or titbits of “ Itihasa ”, 
which may be found in the Upanishads or other earlier works in a 
somewhat developed stage. Thus, even while mentioning Krishna 
as a son of Devaki, the Puranas might add some details which allow 
us to grasp the real truth about him and his mother. 

Secondly, if what we fondly believe to be historical facts, can, 
with some confidence, be proved mythical, it becomes highly doubt- 
ful, we humbly suhmit, if other traditions, which are utilised for 
building up the chronology not only of pre-Parikshit, but of post- 
Parikshit(-pre-Sisunaga ) age, are at all reliable. To explain, if 
Lakshmana, Sita, Bala-Rama, ‘Revati, Krishna, Devaki, etc. almost 
definitely pass from history’into myth (this is what I seek to prove 
here ), then, what guarantee is there that the Maha-bharata war is not 
£ wholly fictitious ’, and that all the discussion relating to Parikshit 
I and Parikshit II is not utterly futile? Parikshit I, an ancestor 
of the Pandavas, never existed, because the five Pandavas never 
did. And even the most credulous persons would, I hope, refuse 
to believe in the existence of the hundred sons of Gandhari. About 
the so-called Parikshit II, I should refrain from being dogmatic. 
That western critic, Dr. Vincent Smith, has been brought to book 
for not being able to ‘ find sober history in bardic tales 5 - 1 But how 
far is it advisable to rely on Puranic statements relating to events 
of a very distant date, like the Mahabharata war, the birth of Pari- 
kshit II, etc., 3 while it is frequently found expedient to reject the 


1. EHI. 1924, p. 28 ; PHAI. 1938, p. 1. 

2. PHAI, p. 25f. 
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more tangible evidence, they furnish about later events etc., e. g. 
the Sai^unaga or ‘ Haryanka ’ kula, 1 etc.? The Upanishadic 
Variisavalis, which repeat the same names ad nauseam , 3 can easily be 
set aside. For even if it be granted that these “tutors’ genealogies” 
are reliable, 'and that the Upanishadic tradition is really handed 
down 35 or 40 generations ( as is claimed by those texts ), does this 
not mean that the tradition itself so handed down becomes all the 
more useless ? If the ‘ Vaih&i ’ lists are correct, it means that the 
tradition passed through so many generations before it was finally 
composed presumably by the person mentioned at the lower end of 
the list. If then, traditions relating, for instance, to DevakT-putra 
Krishna, etc., be recorded many centuries later than these persons 
are supposed to have existed, how can they be relied upon as con- 
temporary documents ? The Upa'nishads avowedly tell of things 
that are past, and such tales they tell with equal veracity of Uma 
Haimavatl, etc. as well. Tales, very similar to those relating to the 
so-called historical personages, sometimes beginning with identical 
wording, are narrated in the Brahmanas about Indra, Asura 
Vairochana, Varuna, 8 Vishnu, etc. How can wc believe in the 
existence of people like Bhujyii Laliyiiyani and Uddalaka Aruni, 
when both of them narrate the same tale : one saying that he had 
visited Patanchala Kapya (of Madra country) when the latter’s 
daughter was possessed by a goblin ( = Gandliarvagrihita), the other 
informing that he had also been there on an occasion when his 
( Patanchala’ s ) wife was possessed by — one does not know whether 
the same or a different— goblin. 4 Certainly, questions asked by a 
goblin ( e. g., Kva Par ikshita abhavan ? ) need not be taken very 
seriously. 6 It is as dangerous to believe in that tradition as in 
another, which makes a bull ( Rishabha, identical in my opinion 
with Lord Siva), a swan and Agni teach Satyakama Jabala. 6 The 
contention is that even if such persons as Satyakama Jabala, Uddalaka 
Aruni, etc. ever existed in flesh and blood, traditions recorded 
about them have a flavour that is generally associated with very 
remote if not wholly ficticious personalities. For chronological 
purpose they are useless. 

1. Ibid..p. 98 ; V. Rangacharya, Pre-Musaltnan India, II. pt. i, p. 345. (1937); 
IC. VI. 195f. 

2. Read, for instance, in the original, Brihadaranvaka Up. II. 6 and IV. 6. 
Such genealogies, however, appear trustworthy to Dr. Rai Chaudhuri, Studies in 
Indian Antiquities , 1932, p. 8f. 

3. Compare £. B., XI. vi. 1. 1. with Chfmdogya Up,, VI. i. 1. 

4. Bphadaranyaka Up. Ill, ill* 1 and III. vii, 1. 

5. Studies in Indian Antiquities , p. 32f. ; PHAL 40f. 

6. ChhSndogya Up, f IV, v-vii. 
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To return to symbols. Theobald said that at least some of these 
symbols “we can, with utmost confidence, declare to have originated 
in distant lands and in the remotest antiquity.” 1 Though we may 
not, perhaps, have so much of confidence now, with regard to the 
first part of the proposition, in view of the discovery of the picto- 
graphic seals of Mohenjo-daro and other places in the Indus valley, 
possessing the same or similar symbols, we should not, for the 
present, hasten to conclude their Dravidian 1 * or even indigenous 
origin either. One fact, however, stands clear that, as General 
Cunningham 2 pointed out, the weight of the silver punch-marked 
coins tallies with that of the Phoenician 3 currency but not with the 
coinage of any other people in the world. It has been noted that it 
was “the ships of the Phoenicians which brought the cubic measure 
and the weights, and the cubit of Babylonia to the shores of Greece, 
and caused them to be adopted there.” 4 Another author says : — 
“Nearly all the silver in common use for trade throughout the East 
was brought into the market by the Phoenicians.... The use of silver 
money, though it did not originate with the Phoenicians, was no doubt 
promoted by their widespread dealings.” 5 In relation to this has to 
be studied another fact. RaiBahadur K. N. Dikshit 6 has demons- 
trated on several occasions that the shape and weight-system of the 
punch-marked coins tally with those of the metal pieces found at 
Mohenjo-daro, — a fact which cannot be, yet has conveniently been, 
overlooked by those, who do not hesitate to jump to that unhappy 
conclusion that the Indian coinage must have originated from the 
Nandas,'* in the 4th century b. c., because the latter possessed, 
according to all tradition, fabulous wealth. No ground is adduced 
for this assumption, and no parallel suggested. Apparently the 
idea seems to be borrowed from the fact that the first known gold 
coins in Lydia, 4 that gold-producing country in the west of Asia 

1. Theobald p. 181. 

1 a. Ind. Hist. Cong., 1939, p. 189 f. (Calcutta session). 

2. Cun., p.4,6; note his observations regarding the Burmese or Siamese tikel* 

3. For Phoenicians, see below. 

4. M. Duncker, Hist, of Antiquity , bk. ii. ch. 3 ( v. I ); Larned, Vol, V. 
p. 3208, col. i. 

5. E. J. Simcox, Primitive Civilizations, I, p. 400; Larned, III, p. 2247. It is 
just likely that they might have borrowed their weight and measure system from 
the ancient Egyptians or Assyro-Babylonians, amongst whom, as among pre- 
historic Cretans and Mycenaeans, it Was, with variations, current. 

6. JRAS. 1935. 721. This evidence was brought forth by RaiBahadur, to 
the notice of the authorities in the department, as early as 1924, after which he 
lectured several times on this topic to the public. Note Col, Belaiew’s like con- 
clusions in Ancient Egypt , 1933, p.*76; JRAS. 1937. 5; etc. 

7. Allan, p. lxxi. 
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Minor \ are attributed by some writers to Crojsus of Sardis ( latter 
half of the sixth century B» c. ), { whose name has become a proverb 
for wealth / 1 But the evidence afforded by the find-spots of Indian 
punch-marked coins may not support such an hypothesis, with 
regard to the Nandas, — as is amply made clear by previous writers. 
A whole serips of arguments, advanced by Dr, D, R. Bhandarkar* in 
favour of General Cunningham's hypothesis regarding the antiquity 
of Indian coinage, has been wittingly or unwittingly ignored, and 
so far as I am aware, no competent Sanskrit scholar has taken 
upon his shoulders to meet his arguments with any force. On the 
other hand, Sanskritists like V. S, Agrawala , 3 etc., have accepted 
his conclusions without any demur, and I think they are right. 

But in our thesis regarding the interpretation of symbols, we 
have perhaps little direct concern with problems relating to the 
date of Indian coinage. Syrn bols survive for ages, and so also 
traditions relating to their meaning. The distance of time That 
separates the pre-historic antiquities and early punch-marked coins, 
for instance, does not at all matter, in view of conservative character 
of the Indian coinage, especially when we find that many of these 
symbols survived out-side India, even'in the historic period. 

It is inconceivable that the symbols used by the primitive folk 
were with values dogmatically attributed, having no relation to the 
object or idea they were intended to symbolise,— just as was many 
a time the case, for instance, with later symbols used in sorcery. 
The primitive mind has always been, no doubt, obsessed to a degree 
with the idea of sorcery, as seems clear, for example, from the hunt- 

1. Herodotus (i. 94) says : — So far as we have any knowledge, the Lydians 

were the first nation to introduce the use of gold and silver coin.” The invention 
of coinage is otherwise ascribed by writers like Strabo, Aelian, etc., to king 
Pheidon of Argos, who lived about 748 n.c„ according to Pausanias, and struck 
silver coins in the island of Aegina. According to Julius Pollux it was a disputed 
question “whether coins were first issued by Pheidon of Argos or by the Cymacan 
Demodice, wife of the Phrygian Midas, who was a daughter of Agamemnon, king 
of Cyme, or by the Athenians, Erichthonius and X^ycus or by the Lydians, as 
Xenophanes asserts, or by the Naxians, according to the view of Aglaosthenes” 
(Percy Gardner, il AHist. Anc. CoLtage: 700-300 p.67. 1918). “Some of these 

Views are now out of court, especially those which give the origination of coins 
to Pheidon of Argos or to Athens. It is universally allowed that the money first 
appears on the western coast of Asia Minor. But it may be still doubted whether 
it originated with the wealthy Mermnad kings of Lydia or with Miletus and 
other Ionian cities of the coast,” (Ibid. pp. 67-68). Among the Hebrews, gold as 
money is said to date only from the time of David, the son of Jesse, of the tribe 
of Judah. 

2. Carmichael Lectures , 1921. 

3. NagarLPracharij?LPatrika, V. S. 1995, p. 375 f. 
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ing scenes depicted in the pre-historic caves, 1 2 the practices of the 
aborigines of Australia, etc. But these symbols signified in the first 
example actual hunting that was to take place, 3 and this is far re- 
moved from the diagrams, which, with the aid of incantations, could 
be used by later sorcerers ( like the Tantriks ) to symbolise, for 
instance, the scene of hunting. Even now, the “ North American 
Indian, eager to kill a bear to-morrow, will hang up a rude grass 
image of one and shoot it, reckoning that the symbolic act of magic 
will make the real one happen.” 3 “Power over the images or 
imprints gives power over the person is a conception observed 
to be common to the primitive mind. Any way, it may be alleged 
with some confidence, that most of the symbols used by primitive 
phallic worshippers do not seem to have been far removed from 
what they actually stood for. As Theobald says, we may detect in 
these symbols “ the forms which early men, in the infancy of our 
race, adopted to give expression in a visible shape to their con- 
ceptions of the unseen, and to embody the crude but widely spread 
beliefs which their speculations on such problems enabled them to 
evolve.” 6 7 

It may also be borne in mind that Earth, the mother of all 
things and all beings, 6 the home of the dead and the infuser of life, 
occupies a most conspicuous position in barbaric theology, both on 
account of her benevolent and destructive aspects. “ No fancy of 
nature can be plainer than that the Heaven-father and the Earth- 
mother are the Universal parent ’V Naturally it is to be expected 
that all the early sacred devices be intended to symbolise the 
heavenly twin ; the Earth-mother is for many reasons more dominant 

1. Scholars like Roger Fry, H. H. Luquet ( VArt et la Religion des Hommes 
Fossiles, Paris, 1926), etc., doubt the connection between magic and the pre-historic 
art ; but the arrow-marks found on the animals should be deemed as decisive, 
( L. Adam, Primitive Art , p. 76, Pelican ed.) 

2. Antiquity, III. 5 f.; An Outline of Modern Knowledge , p. 916; 921; etc. 

3. E,B. Taylor, Vol. II, p. 85. 

4. An Outline of Modern Knowledge , p, 916. 

5. Theobald, p. 187. 

6. Manu,'IX. 37 4 5 mWT ^T^Tcft I’ 

7. E. B. Taylor, II. 100; Cf. ERE. V. 128. F, J. Richards, Side-light on the 
‘Dravidian Problem ’ p. 21, says that 'belief in Earth and Sky as two deities from 
whose union all creation springs is familiar enough among many of our jungle 
tribes/ Vide Isaac Taylor, p. 321 f., p. 327-8. The Hied , bk. XV. Juno’s prayer. 

RV. 1. 191-6 facTT fTTcTT 1 ’ 

RV. VI. 51.5: — ‘ snffcRT: urn: 1 ’ 

Cf. RV. I. 90*7; 1. 159-1-2; 1. 185 40.11; V. 43-2; VI. 70-6; X. 35-3; etc. AV. 
VI. 120-2; etc.; RV. I. 89-4 = T. B. II. vii. 16*3 cFfTTfTT <lftTOT ?TTi I J 
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than her counterpart. “ Myths of Earth and Heaven as a Divine 
pair are found (inter alia) among the African tribes, and as among 
the Yorubas, they are represented by the male and female organs 
of generation, the symbolism pointing to the mystic origin of all 
things from them .” 1 2 And similar myths were current among 
divers' other nations, and similar symbolism used. I, for one, have 
not much doubt that the Sky Father in India came to be identified 
with Rudra himself as early as the composition of Rig-vedic 
hymns ; 3 and a man about to marry a girl used to say to the latter, 
among other things, the following:—"] am Dyaus, thou art 
Prithivi : come, therefore, let us marry .” 3 5 Rudra-Dyaus was 
represented as a Hug a, I’rithivl-Ambika as a yoni ; for they are the 
divine pair to whom all the world owes its origin . 1 This symbolism, 
it is not improbable, was connected with some sort of sympathetic 
magic, “ In primitive agricultural communities Mother Earth was 
propitiated with sacrifices, or worshipped with orgiastric rites, or 
her processes were assisted with magic ”. 6 7 Earth Goddess or 
Mother Goddess was essentially connected with good luck— -and 
prosperity. For this reason also symbols sacred to her may be 
stamped on coins, etc., which may be worn at times round the neck 
by people, for protective purposes, like amulets , 1 etc. With the 
Goddess herself or her counterpart they may be associated (e. g., 
they may wear nishkas 8 9 embossed with those symbols, round their 
necks), for the symbols on those coins were sacred to them ; and 
possibly they served even the gods as protective amulets .' 1 

1. ERE. V. 128. 

2. RV. VI. 49. lCh— f ^ 1%3T qW 1 fiFcT- 

W+FR lHW'PijWT 11 ’ 

3. Paraskara-grihya-sutra, commentary , p, 85. (Verika$esvar Press ed. 1928):— 

‘ ?TWT vt 1 ’ 

4. Chhundogya Up., I. 9. 1:— ‘ % sfT RCTH WpTSFcf |> 

The word dyaos occurs in Avesta ( Yasht , III. 13) in the sense of heaven or sky 

(Moulton, p. 124) and can be compared to Zeus. Now, Herodotus tells us that the 
Persians “ called the whole orb of heaven Zeus ” and worshipped him (Moulton, 
p. 36). It is not improbable that Avestan f dyaos * is identical with Herodotus* 
Zeus. This naturally leads us to the equation: Rudra =s Dyaus = Zeus = Indra, 
which we shall substantiate later. 

5. Ibid, p.129. 

6. Vide infra. 

7. Read ERE. Ill, p. 701 f., esp. p. 703* 

f 8 * RV. II. 33. 10 ‘ qsicT I 

srtfvR H ll * Dr. Bhandarkar, 1. c., p. 66 f. 

9. Amulets, endowed with protective powers or invincibility were made use 
of by the divinities of the Egyptians, Sumerians, Babylonians, Ethiopians, etc. 
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Again, there is no doubt that in many foreign countries, devices 
of animals and plants sacred to the Goddess or her counterpart are 
found on coins or represented in weight system. And there, they 
are recognized in their correct perspective. For instance, the 
weights used in Assyria and Babylonia, found by Sir A. H. Layard 
in the ruins of ancient Nineveh (the city of Nina, opposite Mosul), 
are of two sorts : bronze lions and stone ducks - 1 Fortunately, they 
have been long recognized there as being forms of Nina, the Mother 
Goddess. On early Elisian coins an eagle is substituted for Zeus . 3 
Numerous other instances might be noted in the course of this 
thesis. “ There can be no doubt that many of the types, such as 
the owl at Athens, the bee at Ephesus, the Pegasus at Corinth, were 
of religious significance 3 though for the preference of a particular 
animal or object at a particular place, there might be other reasons. 
Attributes of the mother goddesses (grama-devatas) may differ from 
village to village, though it might be, perhaps, recognized that all 
these are but different forms of the same Goddess. 

Eminent numismatists like E. Curtius, B. V. Head, etc. have 
opined that there “ is good reason to think that the earliest coins 
were actually struck within the pricincts of the temples, and under 
direct auspices of the priests .” 4 Though we may perhaps not go to 
such a length with regard to coinage in many countries, we cannot 
be oblivious to the fact that in some nations of yore, which have 
been claimed as fountain-heads of world civilization, the rulers 
played the double role of priest-kings. I refer especially to the 
patesis of the Sumerians and Chaldasans and the early priest-kings 
of Knossus. 

And even if the contention of Curtius, Head, etc., be proved 
incorrect, that Would by no means show that the symbols on those 

(E. A. Wallis Budge, Amulets and Superstition , pp. xviii-xxi). “ The whole of the 
Babylonian story of the Creation shows that men believed that all the great works 
of the gods and the devils were performed by magic’*. (Ibid. p. xxv). The use of 
magic by gods is not infrequently found in the literature of Babylonia and the 
inscriptions of Egypt. And in India, too, ‘Maya’ is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of some of the highest gods of the Vedic pantheon. ( See V. K. 
Rajwade in ABI, II. p. 110). “It is probable that in Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt 
amulets were designed and made bv workmen attached to the great temples. 
(Wallis Budge, Amulets etc., p. xxiv). 

1. Cun., p. 8; also p. 16; 13; etc. For the representations of lions oh coins, 
see Garstang, p. 304. 

2. ERE. XII. 139 f. 

3. ERE. III. 700, col. i. 

4. Greek Coins (S. Lane-Poole’s ed. ch. 2); Num. Chron. 1870; ERE. III. 
p. 699. col. ii.; Percy Gardner, Hist* Me, Coinage , p. 73. 
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coins had no religious value, when it can be so demonstrated by 
means of evidence of diverse character, literary, monumental, and 
other. “ On early coins of Elis (a country on the W. coast of 
Peloponnesus) an eagle appears as a substitute for the god (Zeus) ; 
later he bears the eagle in his hand. ’/ y It will be shown later that 
in literature “‘this process is common to numerous deities (or rather 
different forms of the supreme Divine Twin) in the West as well as 
in the East.”’ On later Indian coins too, the attributes of the 
Divine Twin are seen to be displaced by their forms like Lakshnu, 
Kartikeya, etc. The very fact that later we see gods and goddesses 
displacing those symbols should make it at least probable that the 
symbols were not without religious connotation. In the West, 
even temple-buildings 2 3 sacred to forms of the Mother-Goddess (c.g. 

Artemis at Ephesus in Ionia and Aphrodite at Paphos on the western 
coast of Cyprus) are depicted on coins. Again, it is well-known 
that cowry ( cypraea moneta, Skt. Kapardika) was used as money not 
only in India, but also in parts of Africa. References in Yu-kung 
(Tribute to Yii), Shu-king, Shi-king, etc. vouchsafe its use as coin 
qlso in China . 4 For obvious reasons, cowry was equated with the 
\/yoni of the Goddess, and was held in high reverence as a symbol £ 

of fertility. The use of cowry as money is only another argument | 

in support of the proposition that money was held sacred and was 
connected with the cult of the Goddess in ancient times. 

Writing about the significance of the devices appearing on 
ancient Greek coins, E. A. Gardner summarises the various views 
prevalent among the western critics and gives his own opinion about 
that question in the following words : — “ The origin of these types 
has been a matter of much dispute. Some authorities have regarded 
them as religious ; and this appears the obvious explanation when 
the head of the chief deity of the city appears on its coins, as is the 
case with Athena at Athens, Hera at Argos, Zeus at Elis. Others ■' ; 

are generally regarded as commercial, especially when the type re- 
presents the chief product of the city, like the tunny-fish at Cyzicus, 
the ear of corn at Metapontum, or the Silphium, a medicinal plant, 
at Cyrene — though in this last case the head of Zeus Ammon appears 
on the other side of the coin. Probably no one explanation fits all 
cases, but various local or other considerations led to the choice of 
the device, or ‘ arms ’ of the city which was placed upon its 
coins ; sometimes it seems to be merely what is called in heraldry 
a ‘ canting ’ device, as when the parsley leaf appears on the coins 


1. ERE. XII. 139 f. 

3. ERE. III. 700, col. il. 


2, Infra. 

4. Hobson-Jobson, under Corny. 
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of Selinus or the seal of those Phocaea, “ Selin on meaning parsely 
and * Phokos ’ a seal.” (An Outline of Modern Knowledge, 1931 
p. 528.) 

It will be perhaps clear in course of this article that the only 
correct interpretation of the original significance of these devices' is 
the first, the ‘ obvious ’ one, viz., the religious interpretation’; and 
that there is no necessity of any halfway house, partly acknowledg- 
ing it and partly denying it. The tunny-fish, the ear of corn, the 
medical and other plants, as well as the so-called heraldic devices, 
were all originally looked upon by the primitive people as only 
symbols of the Universal Goddess or her fedunterpart. The various 
deities referred to by the writer are already known to have evolved 
out of the heavenly twin. The interpretation of c heraldic devices ’ 
assumes that the primitive mind bad been developed to that degree 
which would enable it to take interest in Art for Art’s sake. 

With these general observations, I may proceed to deal with 
the symbols, requisitioning the aid of those who are versed in the 
archaeology of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, 
etc., my excuse for inflicting upon the readers frequent quotations 
from these authors being as much the value of their observations as 
my own ignorance of the field that is theirs. 



CHAPTER II 


Migration of Civilisation 

Writing alqout the use chiefly of flint in the Palaeolithic Age, 
W. J. Perry 1 observes: — “ Obsidian, so plentiful in certain parts of 
the world, could have been used, but it was not generally used xintil 
civilisation was well under way.” lie points out that in the New 
Stone Age, “ much use was made of hard igneous rocks for imple- 
ments, which were made by grinding the stone to a fine cutting 
edge.” He adds : — “ Why is it that men went for so many years 
without thinking of the adoption of this other form of implement ? 
It is certainly an indication of the lack of inventiveness of mankind,” 

It may be granted, I believe, that without an adequate know- 
ledge of the geographical features of the lands, where civilisation 
flourished in early times, it is not possible to say with any amount 
of confidence as to which of them was a suitable place for the 
origin of that civilisation. Again, it can be admitted that we 
can not but be struck by the great similarity that obtains in the 
types of civilisation observable in those distant lands of yore. 
It can, therefore, be legitimately questioned if inspite of this ‘ lack 
of inventiveness ’ of the primitive man, we can at all presume, or 
prove, independent development of civilisation in those nations. 

Indeed, if we can prove that each of those nations, having not 
quite identical set of conditions, had yet been able to build up 
independently civilisations, in which not only food-gathering, 
writing, metallurgy, and other numerous arts, trades and crafts were 
known or developed, but also identical mythology or religion, — 
then surely, I think, we must pay our humble tribute for this 
marvellous coincidence to that great Shaper of things. Thus, it 
would be remarkable, if writing was conceived of, or was deve- 
loped— say from huntsman's arrow-marks— by man independently 
in different corners of the world and almost simultaneously in 
the long course of his existence. Again, it would be nothing 
short of a miracle if this happened, not in the case of one art or 
two, but in numerous cases. 

Such miracles, however, are unfortunately fast disappearing 
these days ! It is now being increasingly recognized that man does 
not generally take trouble to invent things, unless he is forced to do 
so by circumstances, and not by mere necessity. It is no more 


1. Perry, p. 24-25. 
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denied that the civilisations of the Egyptians, the Mesopotamians 
and the Chinese are not independent productions, but must have 
originated at one particular place whichever it be. This does not 
mean, — must I add ? — that all points common to those cultures were 
originated at that centre ; for it is just likely that after initial 
borrowals, a particular people might have developed some phases 
of their inheritance, which they again transferred to its original 
home, or to other tribes. 

Thus many of the missing links in the migration of world culture 
are now being filled up. The efforts of the Egyptian scholars have 
proved beyond doubt that the ancient Egyptian civilisation is not a 
sudden growth on that soil, and certainly not introduced from some 
foreign land. Similar claims have been put forth by students of 
Sumero-Chaldaean and Elamite civilisations for those respective 
cultures, but (so far as I gather), not with so much of cogent reason- 
ing. It is, however, accepted that owing to the great similarity 
between them, they cannot be all looked upon as independent 
productions, and that any two of them must have borrowed from the 
third. In the case of the Chinese, the latest opinion veers to their 
borrowing from the Elimites or indirectly from the Sumerians. 
The Aegeans (including the Cretans), the Syrians (including 
the people of Palestine), the people of Anau (in Turkestan, 
nearAskabad on the railway to Merv), etc., are known to be 
indebted directly or indirectly to either the Egyptians or the Meso- 
potamians, or both. 

Only in the case of the Vedic Aryans (a branch of the so- 
called Aryans or Indo-Europeans), an independent development 
of civilisation is still assumed or maintained. Their Greek 
brethren are. already known to have entered the E^pto-Meso- 
potamian fold, in spite the common tie of the Aryan language, 
and at least part of culture that bound them together. It is also 

admitted that in view of the continuity of the European races on 

the continent, the theory- of great successive “J™ 8 f *T 
Central Asia into that region has to be discouraged The y 
theory possible would then be that the entire people of Europe 
changed their language under the yoke of a foreign rule of a. small 
band of people speaking the Proto-Vedic tongue, who migrated 
from Central Asian high-lands, -if at all such » 
be assumed. But, in that case they borrowed their civilisation 

^rrT^TooTTndeed. Herodotus long ago claimed Egyptian origin 
* for many Greek deities. 

2. I. Taylor, passim, esp. p- 18 f., 42 f., 52 t„ vo i.i i 
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from one people, and language from another ; since, according to 
the theory which refuses to recognize the influence of this Egypto- 
Mesopotamian civilisation on the Proto-Vedic Aryan, those of them 
who passed westwards and imposed their language on the Greeks 
etc., were not^ however, responsible for the Grecian civilisation; 
for the Greeks are now almost definitely known to have borrowed 
their culture from the Aegeans whom they destroyed. The Aegeans, 
on the other hand, derived the “main impulse” in their civilisation, 
according to no less an authority than Sir Arthur Evans, from the 
Egyptians. At any rate it is proved beyond any possibility of doubt 
that the Greeks, etc. were engulfed in the culural tide of the 
Egypto-Mesopotamian civilisation. And yet, it was for the vagrants 
of Central Asia, — a small band only, which did not break the racial 
continuity of the ancient nation of Greece, — to impose their 
language on those people 1 Our assumption of the independent 
development of the Vedic civilisation has thus landed us in such a 
helpless, if not a hopeless, position. 

Already signs of disruption and revolt are visible even in 
orthodox quarters. Scholars are struck by certain noteworthy 
similarities observable between certain Indian myths (say of Indra 
and Vritra ) and Sumero-Chaldsean legends ( e.g. of Bel-Marduk and 
Tiamat). 1 Generally, it has been the effort of the Vedic scholar, 
who accepts these similarities to further the claims of the Vedic 
Aryans, in spite of the fact that no rational explanation is available 
in the Vedas themselves of those myths. On the other hand, they 
are easily explicable as arising out of certain primitive, yet deep- 
rooted notions of the Egyptians, or at times out of certain developed 
conceptions of the Sumero-Chaldseans. 

Then there is another question : regarding the Dravidians. 
Since the time of Caldwell, the Dravidian tongue is known to con- 
tain not a few words that are also found in the Accadian; 3 there are 
also many others which seem to be common to Sanskrit and 
Dravidian since very ancient times. 3 Now-a-days words are also 
available that are found both in the Vedic Sanskrit and the Accadian. 
This is already complex enough to put one out of one’s nerves ! 
Still, research has added problems relating to Proto-Australoids 
or Pre-Dravidians, and the analogies that are found between 
the Sumerian and the Austro-Asiatic language have made it not 
impossible that “the Sumerian should be related to the Austric 

1, Tilak in Sir R. G. Bhandarkar Com, Vol., p. 29 £, 

2, Caldwell, Grammar of the Dravidian Languages , p. 491 f« (London 1875), 

3, Ibid, p. 454 f. 
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languages.” 1 Again, it is well-nigh an established fact that the 
Munda and Dravidian c< vocabularies have intermingled and often 
when confronted by a word common to both languages, we are 
unable to say to which linguistic stratum (?) the words originally 
belonged.” 2 It is not proposed here to solve all of thqse problems. 
But certainly, the distinction between the Munda, Dravidian, and 
Vedic religions seems to disappear, in the light of certain facts 
brought forth here prominently. Indeed, where did the difference 
' lie ? This is the question we shall ask ourselves after the perusal 

of this thesis. But beyond that I shall not venture any judgment, 
say on problems relating to the Proto- Australoids or Pre-Dravidians. 
The questions dealt with here may, however, have some bearing 
on those problems, too. 

I have already confessed in the above pages my partiality for 
Egyptain hypothesis as regards the origin of the world civilisation. 
There are diverse considerations^ support that hypothesis, which 
can be better looked into books like “ The Ancient Egyptians ” by 
Elliot Smith, <£ The Growth of Civilisation ” by W. J. Perry, etc. 
^ Direct light on these problems is also thrown by W. F. Edgerton’s 

^ ” Ancient Egyptian Ships and Shipping ”, MacDonald’s “Migra- 

tion of Symbols” , Perry’s “Children of the Sun ”, and “ The 
Origin of Magic and Religion", Frazer’s “The Golden Bough ” 
(7 Volumes), etc. 

But there were other arguments which almost compelled me to 
accept that hypothesis. The reader may know some of them con- 
veniently at a later stage. Some others might be mentioned here. 
There is, for instance, a good deal of similarity between the names 
of certain Egyptian gods and those of some Indian divinities (as 
will be shown later). These names are, however, not found in the 
Sumerian or Chaldean mythology. The natural conclusion is that, 
probably, either the Egyptians borrowed them from the Indians or 
that the reverse took place. That is, the culture did not originate 
in, or migrate from, some central region where there is no indica- 
tion of those divinities being ever worshipped under those or similar 
names. But this is, perhaps, not a very satisfactory argument. 

I shall take a concrete example regarding a notable custom. We 
all know that mummification was a practice which was very widely 
observed in the land of Pharaohs (ancient Kemi). Most of us 
probably know how their deep-rooted convictions were responsible 
for the 6rigin and continuation of that system. It was natural to 

1. J. Przyluski, in Bagchi’s Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dr avidian> p. 148. 

2, I C., I, p f 375; Cf. IHA, vi. p. 164 f. 
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that soil, and it did not grow all of a sadden. On the other hand, 
if we find in India almost an isolated mention of that practice, in 
a not-very-early work like the Srauta-sutras of A^valayana, 1 can we 
suppose that it was indigenous to India, or that it passed from India 
to Egypt ? This practice was not so much in favour even with the 
Sumero-Chaldseans. Could it then originate with them, and yet be 
practised not so much by them as by the Egyptians ? As regards 
mythology, w r e do at times trace regular transformation of certain 
conventional notions (which could be originated only in the Nile 
valley) into myths, that seem to spring up all of a sudden in 
other countries ; — nay, we can even sec how mythology becomes 
more and more developed as we proceed eastwards. From the East 
to the West, it is difficult to trace this development, even where 
the earliest myths of each country are concerned. 

Again, as A. J. A. Dubois points out, the “division of the people 
into castes existed also amongst the Egyptians. With them, as 
with the Hindus, the law assigned an occupation to each individual, 
which was handed down from father to son. It was forbidden for 
any man to have two professions or to change his own .Neverthe- 

less, there was this difference between the Egyptians and the 
Hindus : with the former all castes and all professions were held in 
esteem. ..and although the priestly and military castes possessed 
peculiar privileges, nobody would have considered it anything but 
criminal to despise the classes whose work, whatever it happened 
to be, contributed to the general good”. 1 According to the latest 
research, we find the caste-system almost full-fledged already in the 
Vedas. 3 The increase of prestige -on the part of the Brahmanas and 

1. Asvalayana-srauta-sutra, VI. 10. 2 ' ‘ gf^SRTScfT^T JpTTr- 5 'fJ- 

*Ff#cT, fffcTpjf/r, 

ws t tort: mtfkfccr’ 

l tprr ’ 

“ Were he to die they take up the corpse out by means of an egress not meant 
for holy purposes, and in the bathing room they adorn the corpse. They cause 
the beard, hair, and nails to be removed, apply ointment of “nalada” or nard, 
and put on garlands of the same; some have the custom of removing all the 
(entrails and) excreta and put in a balm of curds and ghee ; then they cut off 
a quarter-piece from the selvedge of an unwashed cloth and wrap it up with the 
fringe downwards so as to leave the feet bare, — while his sons appropriate the 
remaining piece of cloth/* I do not know whether this translation and the 
suggestion that this passage refers to mummification, belong originally to that 
great Sanskritist Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. At any rate he adopts them, in Inter- 
mediate Prose Selections , Bombay Univ., 1925-26, notes on sel. no. 17. I have not 
much doubt that this rendering is correct. 

2. Abb<$ J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners i Customs and Ceremonies t p. 31. 

3. Deccan College Res. Inst. Bulletin, Vol. II, Apte’s article. 
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the Kshatriyas is, of course, a later development. It is more 
apparent in the Epic period than in the Vedic, and even in the Yedic 
period the sacerdotal and military classes seem to have enjoyed 
more privileges than they probably did among the ancient Egyptians. 

And as among the Indians, '‘immense importance was attached 
by the Egyptians to the begetting of a son, who should perform the 
due family rites, or see that they were performed by others after 
him.” 1 An Egyptian king like Beni- Hassan, who gave his officiat- 
ing priest land-donations and presents in commemoration of his 
deceased father, 1 would have been, I am sure, praised by a Brahmana 
bard, as an equal of Prithu, Nriga, Nahusha, etc. This custom is 
entirely in conformity with the Indian soil. Such similarities could 
not but be due to either cultural contact or racial migration. 

Now, in connection with an account of the Nile, collected by 
Mr. Wilford out of Puranic sources, and condemned unanimously 
by H. H. Wilson, Cunningham, St. Martin, etc., we read : — “ But 
Lieut. J. H. Speke, (in his Discovery of the Source of the Nile, 
chaps. I, V, X) unhesitatingly states that when planning his dis- 
covery of the source of the. Nile, he secured his best information 
from Wilford’s map (of that river), and testifies to the general 
correctness of the Puranic account.” 3 We do not know w'hether to 
attribute it all to the famous ghunakshara nyaya ! But if at all that 
Puranic account, constructed or reconstructed, be correct, having 
authentic tradition at its back, then may we not take it as a proof of 
the migration of some tribes from their home in the west to India ? 
Could not such practices as mummification, and such accounts as 
that of the river Nile, be only reminiscences of their long-forgotten 
home ? We shall see that actually some tribes migrated from that 
region to India, some at a very late date than we in India would 
generally like to believe. But I must proceed cautiously. 

In order that an Indian student may be able to follow the 
discussion given below, in its correct perspective, it is perhaps 
necessary to add a small note (mainly based on the opinions of some 
distinguished historians of the West), relating to cultural relations 
that existed between different countries involved in the vortex of 
Sumero-Egyptian civilization. This subject can, of course, be dealt 
with only very inadequately. One fact that must be remembered 
is that the early chronology of the Egypt and Mesopotamia was for 
a long time a matter of considerable speculation and controversy, 
which can even now by no means be regarded as settled. Again, 

1. Allen, p. 110. 2. Ibid, p. 109 £. 

3. S. N* Majumdar’s ed. of Cun’s AGI., Intro, p. xxxviii. 

M. G.2 
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~-as somebody wisely said — all dates throughout the world (even 
in India !) before 2000 B.c. are merely conjectural. High-dating is 
undoubtedly very well, only if it is proved correct ; but unfortu- 
nately, everywhere — in Egypt, in Mesopotamia as well as in India 
it has a knack to go wrong. The western scholars have got 
rid of that »bane by the end of the last century. In India, 
generally speaking, we are as yet far from that scientific attitude. 
Our only endeavour is to put back dates as much as possible. 
Egyptian and Sumero-Chaldaean chronology, formerly antedated by 
at least fifteen centuries, has been now' brought down. This is also 
not satisfactory to some. The Germans, for instance, arc said to be 
unwilling accept the dates assigned to the early kings of Burner 
and Accad in the Cambridge Ancient History, and they adopt the 
' extra short ’ chronology which would bring them down by about 
five hundred years. It has at any rate one advantage : it does not 
leave many wide gaps in history. 

The Sumerians and Chaldceans : — By the 2nd millennium B. C., 
Mesopotamia, which then extended only a little below Kurna in the 
South, was divided into Sumer (in the South) and Accad (in the 
North). Palaeolithic and Neolithic implements, etc., abound in the 
upper Euphrates valley, while the lower valley seems to have be- 
come inhabitable in the Chalcholithic Age. The northern Euphrates 
valley as well as the northern part of the Syrian desert was chiefly 
inhabited by the Semitic Martu or Amurru. To their south and 
east lay the Biblical plain of Shinar (later on known as Babylonia), 
of which parts round Sippar and Opis (known as Urra or Uri), were 
occupied by another race of Semitic conquerors, the Chaldees, 
Casdim or ‘Casidi’ ( = ‘ Conquerors ’)•* If we may trust Berossus, 
that learned priest of Belus at Babylon, there “ was originally 
at Babylon a multitude of men of foreign race who had settled in 
Chaldea”. 1 2 3 

As compared with the northern Shinar, the southern Shinar 
( — Kengi , the land, or Kengi Sumer, the land of Sumer) contained 
a more mixed population, the predominant element in which was 
the Sumerians, — the ‘ black heads ’ of the texts, 3 — a white race 
akin to the Indo-Europeans and speaking an agglutinative tongue. 
To the north-east of Shinar, in the country around Zagros moun- 
tains bordering on Media, were a fair-haired bearded hill-people 
speaking a ‘ Caucasian ’ tongue. They penetrated the Tigris valley 

1. Saycc, Fresh Light from Ancient. Monuments, ch. 2-; Larned, X. 245 £. 

E. B., II. 842. 

2. Ragozin, p. 129, 

3. L. Wooley, The Sumerians, p, 6 ; read p. 1-8 ; 48 ; etc. Ur etc., p. 13. 
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and occupied what later on came to be known as Assyria. To their 
west were the afore-mentioned Amurru ; and to the south and 
the west of the Sumerians were the desert Arabians. Even in the 
capital of Assyria, we find the presence of certain ‘ Sumerian ’ 
monuments. The population was nowhere unmixed. 

As Sir Arthur Keith says “ The Mesopotamian peoples, 
both past and present, represent a transition between Iranian and 
Semitic types, but they have retained more of the Iranian than of 
the Semitic. As to the racial nature of the al-Ubaid people there 
can be no doubt ; if they were living to-day we should call 
them Arabs. ...There is no trace. ..of any round head element of the 
Hittite nor of a Mongolian type.. ..The southern Mesopotamians at 
the beginning of the fourth millennium B. C. had big, long and 
narrow heads : their affinities w r ere with the people of the Caucasian 
or European type. ...They were akin to the pre-dynastic people 
of Egypt described by Dr. Foquet, but differed from all other 
pre-dynastic and dynastic Egyptians.... One can still trace the ancient 
Sumerian face eastwards among the inhabitants of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, until the valley of the Indus is reached .” 1 

In the opinion of certain other scholars, 3 however, the Sumerians 
belonged to what is known as Armenoid stock, which is broad- 
headed, black-haired, and ( usually ) brown-eyed. Langdon shows 
inclined orbits to be a feature of the Sumerians ; Buxton shows it 
to be an Armenoid peculiarity . 3 Armenoid element seems to have 
penetrated into Egypt in early historic times . 4 According to Dr. 
Speiser, the Sumerians are “definitely in lower Mesopotamia in 
the latter half of the Uruk period, when the cylinder seal and 
writing first appear .” 5 They are there even earlier, at the begin- 
ning of the Ubaid period, according to Frankfort : These are, of 
course, the long-headed type described by Keith. They are styled 
by him as the Brown Race. 

Babylonia and Assyria .-—The plain of Shinar ( more correctly 
Shinear, also called Edin, the Eden of Genesis, mentioned later on 
in the Bible as “ the garden of God ” ), came to be known as Baby- 
lonia after that celebrated city Babylon ( Assyrian Bab-ilu, Bab-ili ; 
Hebrew Babel ), “ situated on the Hilla branch of the Euphrates 
just north of the modern town of Hilla .” 5 It is only in the second 

1. Al-Ubaid. p. 216; cf. p. 240. 

2. Buxton, p. 55 f., 90 f., 102 f. 

3. Ibid. p. 55; 103. 

4. Ibid. p. 88; 90. 

5. J, Amer. Ori. Soc., Supply 1939, April, p, 29. 

6. E. B„ II. 841; Ragozin, p. 128. 
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millennium B. C. that Babylon emerges as the head of a state under 
Sumu-abu. Originally an humble town, it attained its glory in the 
days of Hammurabi ( Khammurabi ), when it became the capital 
of Babylonia. Hammurabi built there the famous E-sagilla of 
Merodach ( Bel-Marduk ) and Sarpanitum by the side of a great lake, 
and “raised 'the summit (of this temple ) to the firmament.”’ And 
with the glory of the god increased the prestige of the priesthood ,* 
so much so that it ultimately acquired more power than the royalty. 
In Egypt, the king, “ son of the Sun ”, was far above the priest- 
hood that was at first subservient to the sceptre, but in later times, 
the former seems to have gained the upperlumd over the latter. 
In India, the priesthood is undoubtedly more powerful than the 
crown, though ( as in Mesopotamia ) the divinity of the king is still 
recognized.^/ 

To me, therefore, it appears difficult to resist the inference 
that the change of their respective status observable in these 
countries is an indication of the migration of civilisation from the 
West to the East ; for the reverse could not happen. It is easy to 
understand the natural importance of the chief or the leader of a 
clan or community ; it was then for the Egyptians a logical step to 
regard the king as a god or as a son of the God. But it is only with 
the increase of importance of those religious fads, known in common 
parlance as ritualistic observances, that the priesthood -gained, or 
even now gains, its power. 

Assyria takes its name from that of its capital Ashshur, Ashur, 
Assur, or Asur ( now Qal’at Shergat or Kalaat Shergat ), which is on 
the right bank of the Tigris, midway between the Greater and the 
Lesser Zab . 4 Zariku, the earliest ruler of Ashshur— -a feudatory of 
Dungi and his son Bur-Sin,— writes the name of that city as A-Shir, 
and “ this is the usual writing of the name of the city god, in the 
early inscriptions of the city .” 8 Before the rise of the city it was 
perhaps occupied by the Sumerians, whose goddess Innini ( the 
Accadian Ishtar ) was possibly older than the god Ashshur himself. 
From the time of Zariku onwards, however, the people of Ashshur 
“were Semites and possibly from Amurru, who, like the Semitic 
colony in Cappadocia of the same period, obtained their culture 
from Babylonia .” 5 

1. Maspero, p. 41 f., 21 £. 

2. E. B.» II. 841. 

3. J. Gujarat Res. Soc,, Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji Com. Vol., p. 152 f* 

4 . E. B., II. 842. 
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We have already noted that the population of Mesopotamia is 
known to have contained from quite early times a substantial 
element of the Mediterranean race, 1 2 which originally belongs to 
Egypt and southern portions of the Continent. Possibly, this race 
played a great part in the spread and propagation of s the earliest 
civilisation of Man from the West to the East ; it is distributed 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the Dutch Indies, 5 and it carried 
with it, we may presume, the cult of Mother Goddess and all the 
complicated ideas associated with that cult. 

Syria and Palestine — were naturally a region through which 
contact must have been maintained between the two civilised 
countries, the land of Pharaoh and the Plain of Shinar. “ Confined 
between the sea and the desert, Syria offers the only route of easy 
access to an army marching northwards from Africa into Asia, and 
all conquerors, whether attracted to Mesopotamia or to Egypt by 
the accumulated riches on the banks of the Euphrates or the Nile, 
were obliged to pass through it in order to reach the object of their 
cupidity.” 3 

“ The word Syria, called in the Hebrew Aram, from a son of 
Shem ( Gen. x. 22 ), in the largest acceptation, extended from the 
Mediterranean and the river Cydnus to the Euphrates, and from 
Mount Taurus on the north to Arabia and the border of Egypt in 
the South. It was divided into Syria Palestina, including Canaan 
and Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, between two ridges of Mount Lebanon, 
and Upper Syria. The last w'as known as Syria in a restricted 
sense.” 4 “ The only tribes that can be considered as peculiar to 
Syria (proper) are the tenants of the heights of Lebanon.” 5 
Palestina extended along the Mediterranean coast from Raphia or 
the borders of Egypt almost upto Joppa, Jaffa or Yafa (Biblical 
Japho ), but whether the Philistines occupied this territory prior to 
or later than the Israelites, it is difficult to say. 6 


1. Buxton, p. 79; 90; 102; etc. 

2. Ibid, p. 79. 

3. Maspero, p. 4. To single out a few details, the recent excavations at 
Saktjegozu ( to the North of Aleppo, in Syria ) and Byblos { modern Djebail 20 
miles north of Beyrouth in Palestine) alone supply ample evidence for proving the 
intimate cultural contact between this region on the one hand and Mesopotamia 
and Egypt on the other, E. B. II. 537. i ; 539. ii. 

4. Beeton, p. 216. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Scholars opine differently on this point : Cf. E. A. Annett, p. 16 f., 21 f* 
G, Adam Smith, Hist. Gegraphy of the Holy Land , ch. 9. 
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The terms Syria, Canaan , 1 Palestina ( Palestine ), Phoenicia, 
etc. are used often very vaguely, as may be apparent from the 
following quotations : — 

“ Canaan signifies c the low lands ’ and was primarily the name 
of the coast on which the great cities of Phoenicia were built . 1 As, 
however, the island parts of the country were inhabited by a kindred 
population, the name came to designate the whole ol Palestine, 
just'as Palestine itself meant originally only the small territory of 
the Philistines .” 3 

Elsewhere we learn : — “ The Greek name, Phoenicians, of un- 
known origin, must not be applied to the whole nations of race of 
Canaan who settled in Southern Syria ; it belongs to the Canaanites 
of the sea coast only, who were widely separated from the others. 
Phoenicia, in both classical histbry and geography is merely that 
very narrow tract of land, hemmed in by mountains and sea, extend- 
ing from Aradus on the north to the town of Acco on the South .” 1 

H. G. Wells states that the Canaanites were “closely related 
to the Phoenicians who founded Tyre and Sidon, and to the Amo- 
rites who took Babylon and, under Hammurabi, founded the first 
Babylonian empire .” 6 

Lastly, as Maspero says, “ It would be a difficult task to define 
with any approach to accuracy the distribution of the Canaanites, 
Amorites, and Aramaeans, and to indicate the precise points where 
they came into contact with their rivals of non-Semitic stock. 
Frontiers between races and languages can never be easily deter- 
mined, and this is especially true of the peoples of Syria.” 1 '’ 

It is difficult to determine the exact date of Israelites’ occupa- 
tion of the land of Canaan, though we find a clay tablet belonging 
to the time of Pharaoh Amenophis IV ( of the XVIIIth dynasty ), 
referring to their conquest of that territory. 

1* Flinders Petrie, Eastern Exploration; Past and Future , p. 24, says: — • 
‘‘The Canaanite, who is named as a leading people along with the Amorite, is 
a term best reserved for the. meolithic troglodites, the aborigines of Canaan. ” 
He adds : — “ Kan’ana is the name of the country in Egyptian; all other 
designations— Amorites, Philistines, etc. — are the names of people who entered 
the country/ ’ (Ibid. p. 30-31). 

2. The Bible mentions the fact that “the Canaanites dwell by the sea, and 
by the coast of Jordan” (Numbers, xiii. 29), and refers to “Canaan, the land of 
the Philistine”. (Zephaniah, ii. 5). 

3. A, H. Sayce, Fresh Lights , etc.) ch. 2; Larned, I. p. 865. 

4. F. Lenormant, Manual oj the Ancient Hist . of the East, hk. 6, ch. 1. 

5. The Outline of History, p. 254. 

6* Maspero, p. 147, 
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Not very long after that conquest, they seem to have mixed 
racially with the people whom they conquered: — “And the 
children of Israel dwelt among the Canaanites, Hittites, and 
Amorites, and Perrizzites, and Hivites, and Jebusites : And they 
took their daughters to be their wives, and gave their daughters to 
their sons, and served their gods .” 1 2 And such a racial mixture 
took place, we presume, probably after every conquest. The whole 
of the early history of Syria and Palestine, we should remember, 
was a mighty struggle of neighbouring nations, contending for 
supremacy. The population must always have been a mixed one. 

It would be interesting to know that Palestine was so named, 
in the opinion of many scholars, “because it was thought to be 
mainly occupied by the Philistine. ” J 

Anatolia {Anadol )— is ethnologically connected with not only 
with Syria-Palestine , 3 but with Arabia 4 and Mesopotamia. As early 
as the Agade dynasty, the Syrians invaded and settled in this 
region round Kiil-Tepe, near Kaisaryieh. Legends speak of 
Sargon I (Sarru-kinu) carrying a victorious campaign to help a com- 
mercial colony of the Semites in Asia Minor that complained of 
local oppression. Semitic seals, similar to the Sumero-Chaldasan 
ones, e. g. those representing the Gilgamesh myth etc., are found 
here from early historic times . 5 Earlier still, the very long-headed 
slender Aurignacian man and the Mousterian culture connect this 
region, in the opinion of Buxton, not only with the Continent but 
also with Arabia and Mesopotamia. The round-headed race of the 
Armenoids, reckoned by von Luscan and others among the oldest 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, forms the most important element of its 
population and, according to Buxton, connects it ethnologically 
even with the region west of Pamir. 

Aegean Civilisation, previously called in a restricted sense 
Mycenaean, or Minoan, or Cretan, civilisation, extends in reality over 
a much wider area than the Aegean islands. Situated in them were 
Mycenae and Tiryns, famous for their Cyclopean walls, so well 
known among the Greeks. A portion of the people, “ agreeing in 
its prevailing skull-forms with the Mediterranean race of north 
Africa ,” 6 who inhabited these isles from early Neolithic period, are 
known to have been the authors of that culture, which they had 


1. Judges, iii. 5-6. 

2. Annett, p. 11; Beeton, p. 183 ; Breasted, p. 256. 

3. E. B., II. 537. ii. 4. Ibid. II. 537. i. 

5, Ibid. p. 538. 

6. E. B., I. 215. For the contact of Crete and Cyprus with Syria and 

Cappadocia* vide Arthur Evans, Scripta Minoa, 1909, p. 67 f. 
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directly borrowed or carried from the land of the Nile. Yet, in a 
hundred ways, Mycenean art, inspite of her being a handmaid to 
royalty, reflects with wonderful fulness the free spirit of a glorious 
age, wishing to release herself out of bondage. A view is now 
current that attributes this culture to the Achasans, who according 
to Homeric and other early Greek account, appear to be the natives 
of these islands. 1 Sometimes, a general designation like ‘ Pelas- 
gians ’ was used for these people. “A large number of place- 
names occur throughout the Greek mainland as well as in Mace- 
donia, Epirus and Thrace which are paralleled in Asia Minor, 
notably those in - r9os ( — nthos) and =<x<ros ( - ssos). These are 
generally regarded as being non-Indo-European and therefore non- 
Greek,” 3 and are attributed to Achasans or otherwise to the ‘original 
Cretans’. Existence of a Neolithic people, akin to tribes living 
around the Danube and Carpethian mountains, (supposed to be the 
original home of the Aryans), has been recently revealed in the 
mainland, which has led some scholars to suggest that “ it seems 
possible that Aryans may have been resident in the peninsula long 
before the Homeric age and so were not northern invaders as 
modern criticism has asserted,” 3 and that the Achasans might them- 
selves be Aryans. Might be, they were already a mixed populace. , 
Arabia : — After carefully examining the anthropological data 1 , 
of ancient as well as modern Arabia, Seligman suggests that the 
brachicephals, that predominate in the Southern Arabian population, 
“ conform in skull-form and facial characters with the Mesopota- 
mian type,” 4 at least since the beginning of the Christian era, and is 
akin to the Arab type in North Africa, which might have come 
there from Arabia. Dudley Buxton opining that this introduction 
of the round heads into Mesopotamia might have taken place at a 
much earlier period, says ; “ The round-heads from Kish appear to 
me to be extremely similar to those which he (= Seligman) has figured 
from Southern Arabia.” 6 In fact, “ there was a kinship between 
the two countries at a much earlier date than was originally sup- 
posed.” 1 ' We shall later give our reasons to prove that the broad- 
headed element in Risley’s Scytho-Dravidians are probably due to 
the immigration into India, of a portion of round-headed popula- 
tion from Mesopotamia and S. Arabia, — not from Pamirs, as Rai 
Bahadur R. P. Chanda, followed by Giuffrida-Ruggeri, Dixon, H. 
C. Chakladar, etc., has sought to prove. Dr. Ghurye 1 shows Dr. 


1. E. B., 1. 120; 216; etc, 
3. E.B., I. 216. 

5. Ibid, p.106. 


2. E. B., I. 120. 

4. Buxton, p. 105 f. 
6. Ibid. 
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Haddon had already postulated an immigration of the Alpine folks 
into India to account for the “strongly marked brachy-cephalic 
element in the population of western India.” I feel, Dr. Ghurye 
rightly objects to Chanda’s hypothesis “ that if the Alpine people 
came through Kasmir and the Punjab, bow is it that we have no 
trace of either brachy-cephaly or mesaticephaly in the intervening 
area till we come to Gujarat ? Further, highest cephalic indices are 
recorded from the southern part of the region characterised by this 
type, i. e. from Bellary. The distribution of the type ... suggests 
quite a different route of immigration, — on the western coasts by 
sea.” 1 Again, it would not be altogether unwise if we do not 
overlook the possibility of deriving the Brahml script from the 
“ Sabean (sheba, a script of Southern Arabia), which in turn was 
derived from early Phoenician,” as probably F. J. Richards seems 
to suggest. 3 

China : — Evidence from China has to be utilised for various 
reasons, though, I confess, I could not do justice to this question 
as to many others. Scholars like Sir E. B. Taylor opine that per- 
haps the “earliest money may have been the Chinese little marked 
cubes of gold and the pieces of copper in the shape of shirts and 
knives.” 3 Again, — but this is not so generally recognized, — China 
(like India) owes considerably to Mesopotamia, so far as her early 
civilisation is concerned. Besides the knowledge of 27 constella- 
tions, there are many things that are common to both the Indians 
and the Chinese, and it seems quite possible that their origin lay 
in that mother-land of astrology, viz. Chaldaea. At all events, there 
seems to be a good deal of probability in the contention of M. Terrien 
de Lacouperie, that “the writing and some knowledge of arts, 
science and government of the early Chinese,... were derived from 
the old civilisation of Babylonia, through the secondary focus of 
Susiana.” This derivation “was a social fact, resulting not from 
scientific teaching, but from practical intercourse of some length 
between the Susian confederation and the future civilisers of the 
Chinese, the Bak tribes, who from their neighbouring settlements 
in the N., moved eastwards at the time of the great rising of the 
XXIII cent, b.c.” 4 He adds that his thesis is supported by Dr. 
J. Edkins, who adduces further proof to substantiate it. Elsewhere 1 
he says : — “ We could enumerate a long series of affinities between 

1. Ibid. 

2. Side-Lights on f Dravidian Problem \ p. 16. 

3. Anthropology, II. 42. 

4. Babylonia and China , in Academy, 7 August, 1880. 

5. Early History of the Chinese Civilisation } p. 32* 
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Chaldsean culture and Chinese civilisation, although the last was 
not borrowed directly. From what evidence we have, it seems 
highly probable that a certain number of families or tribes, without 
any apparent generic name, but among which the Kutta filled an 
important position, came to China about 2500 b.c. These tribes 
came from tfie West, were obliged to quit the neighbourhood, 
probably north of the Susiana, and were comprised in the feudal 
agglomeration of that region, where they must have been influenced 
by the Akkado-Baby Ionian culture.” 1 

“They brought with them a knowledge of writing and astronomy 
as well as the arts which primarily minister to the wants and com- 
forts of mankind. The invention of these civilising influences is 
traditionally attributed to the Emperor Hwangte, who is said to 

have reigned from b.c. 2697-2597. But in the Chinese palseo- 

graphical collection he is described by a character composed of 
a group of phonetics which read Nak-kon-ti. The resemblance 
between this name and that of Nakhunte, who, according to the 
Susian texts, was the chief of the gods, is sufficiently striking, and 
many of the attributes belonging to him are such as to place him on 
an equality with the Susian deity.” 2 3 

“If de Lacouperie’s contention (afterwards followed up by 
C. J. Ball) is correct, that Sumerian, both tongue and writing, is an 
early form of Chinese, then their Mongolian origin would be proved. 
The likeness of certain Sumerian words to Turkish suggests that 
they may have been a prehistoric race from the Far East, of Turko- 
Mongolian origin from Tel-loh (Lagas in S. Babylonia), given in de 
Sarzec ; and another example is bearded male in relief. Good 
grounds for the theory exist.” 3 At any rate, it seems to be admitted 
even by cautious scholars that “the occurrence of a peculiar type of 
painted pottery in the excavations in Honan, similar to pottery 
formed on a few early sites in Central and Western Asia and in 
Eastern Europe, suggests the possibility of a remote cultural 
contact.” 4 


1* Lamed, X, p. 246. 

3. ERE. XII. 40, col. ii. 


2. Ibid. p. 430. 

4. H. G. Wells, 1. c., p. 176. 



CHAPTER III 

The Svastika 


(1) The Svastika 1 : — also known as Gammadion or* Fylfot-cross 
is one of the most widely prevalent of all signs? and is popular even 
to-day in many countries. Its occurrence on ancient funerary 
pottery as well as its Sanskritic name (‘conferring welfare’) suggests 
that it had some auspicious significance attributed to it by the 
simple primitive mind. What significance could it be ? The query 
is answered by Thomas Wilson, 3 who says : — “ Some authors have 
attributed a phallic meaning to it. Others have regarded it as 
representing the generative principle of mankind, making it the 
symbol of the female. Its appearance on the persons of certain god- 
desses Artemis, Hera, Demeter, Astarte, and the Chaldean Nana, the 
leaden goddess from Hissarlik, has caused it to be claimed as a sign 
of fecundity.” The symbol in reality occurs in other connections as 
well ; but their relation to the Great Mother is not as yet widely 
realised. Nay, it is not even perhaps well-known in India that 
Artemis, Hera, Demeter, Astarte, etc., are now recognized by 
western scholars only as forms of the same Mother Goddess, whose 
worship was borrowed by the Greeks and others, from people to whom 
they owed most of their civilisation. The latter on their part seem 
to have elaborated certain primitive conceptions, created myths 
and fictions out of natural phenomena, especially relating to the Sky 
Father and the Earth Mother. They were probably baffled by the 
fundamental problems of birth and death and their relation to sex, 
— that strong sentiment, whose inexorable forces, inexplicable 
though they were to them, were well observable not only in them- 
selves but also in the wild roaming beasts of the jungle and the free 
birds of the air. Naturally, they assigned the origin of everything in 
the world to the action of the Divine pair, to whom they attributed 
all sorts of symbolic and mystic, may I say magic, qualities. 

To return to the Svastika. Dr. Mackenzie says that it is regard- 
ed as “a phallic symbol, a symbol of female principle, a symbol of 
conception and birth,” 3 and so forth. Prof. Sayce definitely connects 
it with the worship of the Mother Goddess, saying that the “fact 

1. For the Svastika, see: — Evans, I. 515; H. K. Deb, JASB., 1921, p. 231 f.; 
I. A., I. 303; VII. 176 f., IX, 67 f.; ERE. III. 327 £.; besides other works men- 
tioned below. 

2. " The Swastika ” (1898), p. 771. 

3. Mackenzie, p. 2. 
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that it is drawn within the vulva of the leaden images of the Asiatic 
goddess seems to show that it was a symbol of generation. I believe 

that it is identical with the Cyprian characters or ill 


(ne) which has always the form 3JH in the inscription of Golgi, 

and also with the Hittite | [ I or iji which Dr. Hyde Clarke once 

suggested to me was intended to represent the organ of 
generation.” 5 

Writing about the same specimen excavated by Dr. Sehliemann 
on the hill of Hissarlik (the site of the ancient Ilium of the Greeks, 
about 3| miles from the Hellespont, the traditional site ol Homer’s 
“ Troy”), Dr. Mackenzie also says : — “Among the objects in lead 
special reference should be made to a figurine of the mother- 
goddess. It is somewhat conventional in design, like the terracotta 
figurine found in Cyprus, Mesopotamia and Greece, and those of 
marble and others found in the Cycladic Island ... The female 
characteristics are pronounced and on the lower part of the body the 
Svastika or the hooked cross is depicted on a V-shaped projection 
surrounded by fishes...”. 3 

According to him “ the Swastika on the lower part of the body 
is evidently a fertility symbol”. The Aegean Mother Goddess 
appears as a goat suckling Zeus, the child, “under the auspices of 
the Svastika. ” 4 “ Upon an Athenian vase in a burial scene, it 
appears thrice repeated before the funerary car. Upon a vase of 
Thera it accompanies the image of the Persian Artemis.” 5 The 
Svastika is in fact found on the funerary pottery of numerous 
nations of antiquity. The connection of the Earth Goddess with 
the disposal of the dead, which will be briefly noted later on, bears 
out our conclusion. Dr. P. K. Acharya, in his Dictionary, equates 
the Svastika, inter alia, with “ a kind of phallus ” on the authority 
of Manasara. 6 I shall not wonder if the Svastika proves to be a 
combination of two serpents representing the male and female 


1. I should suggest that the sign I or f stands here for the male organ 
(lihga) as on the ancient Indian coins, and that the smaller two parallel lines as 
well as the outer lines of the Cyprian character form the female organ. To me, 
therefore, it appears as representing the unification of the male and female princi- 
ples in nature. But who knows if ne is not a short form of Nenia (or Nina) ? 

2. * The Swastika/ p. 776. 

3. Crete and Pre-Historic Europe , p. 237; also pp. 141 ff and 235 f. 

4. Glotz, p. 241. 5. ERE. III. 327, col. i. 

6. Diet. Hindu Archil p. 732 f.; M. I. XII. 82. 
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principles in Nature ; it occurs frequently in a curvilinear form 


such as 




where it looks like the representation of 


two serpents crossing each other. Dr. Vogel informs us that 
“ in one passage of Harivarhsa, it (a serpent) is said to be half a 
svastika. There is a symbolism called the double snake of 
Scandinavia, and the Svastika on the vulva of the Mother Goddess 
at Troy “ was very much like the double snake-symbol. 


Svastika became one of the commonest monetary symbols in 
the West, and it passed into the numismatic art of all the Mediter- 
ranean peoples. 1 2 3 4 Count Goblet d’Alviella goes to the length of 
attributing cradle of its birth to Troy where it originated <c anterior 
to the 13th century B. c. There can be no doubt of its popu- 
larity at that place, though it is highly venturesome to be so 
definite in ascribing the origin of this symbol to any particular 
locality. 


1. Vogel, p. 27 ; Harivamsa, Vishnu-parva, 18* 41: — | 

, | * For Nagas with Svastika, see Vogel, p. 27; 83; 91; 171; etc. Also 

vide p. 218, where Svastika appears as the name of a Naga ; Hopkins, p. 28 ; cf. 
Mbh. V. 103. 1 f. (Kumbh. ed. ; V. 10L 1 f., Bhand. Ori. Res. Inst, ed.):~ 
‘g^fFTT: ScTT 3TRT T^PTOPcf I H* 

The serpents are represented here as the off-springs of Surasa, who is 
mentioned along with Aditi, Diti, Danu, Surabhi, Ila, etc,, among the wives of 
Kasyapa. We shall later on show that Surasa, Aditi, etc., are mere epithets of the 
Mother Goddess, while Kasyapa is none but the Sky Father. 

2. M. I., XII. 82 f. Elsewhere we learn that “the Svastika figuring in Mysore 
is exactly like that found at Troy. M Pre-Historic India, Vol. I. p. 147-48. 
Perhaps, this may refer to the form which the Svastika assumes on Trojan 
spindlewhorls. 

3. ERE. III. 327, "col. i. 

4. Lamed, Vol. V, p. 3241. 


CHAPTER IV 

Fish 

In association with the Svastika on the Trojan image of the 
Mother GodcFess was found another symbol, whose relation to the 
fertility cult can be easily recognized. That symbol was fish. In 
the opinion of Principal Kalipada Mitra, the “ V-shaped projection 
(on the image) emphasises the female principle. The fishes indi- 
cate the male .” 1 The Celestial Goddess worshipped at Uruk 
(modern Warka, near Euphrates) was referred to by the Sumerians 
as Nin-a ( ‘ Queen of the waters ’ or 1 lady of the waters ’). This 
Nina, Nanai or Nana was also known as Esha, ‘ goddess of the fish- 
house. ’* And “ after the identification with Scorpio, .she became 
Ishana, ‘ Pleavenly goddess of the fish-house’, a word which 
survived as Ishara”. Delaporte informs us that her 1 ideogram was 
a fish in the middle of a basin. ’ 3 We shall demonstrate later the 
connection of the Moon with the Father God and the Mother 
Goddess. At Uru or the Biblical Ur of the Chaldees (Ur-Kashdlm) 
known to the Arabs as al-Mugheir , 4 Nannar or Sin, the Moon-god , 6 
was associated with a pair of fish, as with a sow or a goose, all of 
which are admittedly fertility symbols. In Babylonia, fish was 
connected with Ea or Enki, the patron deity of Eridu and the 
father of Inninna, the Mother Goddess." 

We learn from Artemidorus that fish was not eaten by the 
devotees of Astarte 3 , for to her it was sacred. In Semitic mythology, 
Aphrodite, the fish-goddess, “ was worshipped as the bestower of 
all animal and vegetable fruitfulness, and under this aspect 
especially as a goddess of women .” 8 “Every woman born in the 

1. M. I., XII. 82f . 

2. Langdon, p. 39; Mackenzie, p. 174-5. 

3. Delaporte, p. 142. 

4. It was from this town that Terah, Abram (Abraham), Lot and Sarai 
started “to go into the land of Canaan; and they came into Haran and dwelt 
there.’ * (Gen. XI. 31). Sayce points out that the worship of Bin the Moon-god was 
common to both the towns, Uru and Haran (in Mesopotamia). Therefore, an 
inhabitant of Ur might well feel at home in Haran. Nannar of Uru seems to have 
been referred to by Cyrus in the book of Ezra (Bible) as Jehoveh (Jahveh, Yaw or 
Ywhw). The connection of these gods and goddesses, Sin, Nannar, Nana. Ishana, 
Esha, Ishara, Jahveh, etc. with Indian divinities may be dwelt upon later. 

5. Ur etc. 74-79; 143-44. 

6. Ibid, p.140. 

7. ERE. II. 167. 

8. E. B., on Aphrodite; cf. D. C. A., p. 38f . 
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country (of Babylonia) must enter once during her life-time the 
enclosure of the temple of Aphrodite, must there sit down, and 
unite herself to a stranger... Now among the Assyrians, Aphrodite is 
called Mylitta.’ 51 This strange custom, a sort of dedication of one’s 
chastity to the Goddess of fertility, was current in various forms in 
many countries. This leaves no doubt whatever that. Aphrodite, 
the fish-goddess, was merely a form of the Great Mother. 

Ctesias, according to Strabo (xvi. 785), calls Astarte Derketo ; 
according to Eratosthenes, he tells that Derketo or Derketis, the 
Goddess of Syria (Syria Dea), was saved by a fish at Bambyce 
(Hierapolis, the modern Membij or Membidj in Northern Syria) ; 
according to Hyginus, Ctesias says that a fish rescued Isis (or 
Derketo) from the sea, and that the Syrians regard the fish as holy ; 
according to Diodorus Siculus (ii. 4), he narrates a story about 
Derketo casting herself into a lake near Askelon (in Philistia), and 
assuming the form of a fish with a human face. 1 Herodotus calls 
this Derketo of Askelon * Urania Aphrodite ’. The same story, 
perhaps in a mutilated form, seems to have been referred to by 
Xanthus (the Lydian contemporary of Ctesias) and Ovid 3 (a. d. 17), 
the latter assigning her to some locality in Palestine (Philistia). 
f “ Germanicus calls her ‘ the Syrian Goddess ’, Derketo and 

Atargatis, and tells the new information that she was changed into 
a fish ” 4 at Hierapolis (Membidj, Bambyce, or Mabbog). She is 
identified with Aphrodite in the Delos inscriptions (cf. xvi. 478, 
785). “ Cornutus (a. d. 68) records ... that fishes and doves were 

sacred to Atargatis, the goddess of the Syrians, and therefore was 
not eaten. ” 6 According to Pliny, Atargatis-Derketo of Hierapolis 
had a pond of sacred fish attached to her temple. Plutarch says 
that the goddess of Hierapolis was called Aphrodite or Hera, some 
taking her as a “ divinity who out of moisture produces the seed of 
y all things, and has shown men the way to all good things.” 6 
Urania Aphrodite is the “ goddess of storm and lightning”, and 
“ of the shifting gale and changeful sky”,’ 7 and she becomes the 
’ Goddess “ of mere sensual love.” 8 I have little doubt that she is 

to be identified with AbhrayantI mentioned as the name of a mother 

1. Herod, i. 199; cf. Strabo, xvi, p. 1058; Deloporte, p. 88 ; Dawn of 
Civilisation , p. 640 : etc. Dubois, 1. c., p. 596 ; 114 ; 133 ; 286 £. This Aphrodite 
of Herodotus is unanimously identified with Ishtar, the daughter of the sky-father 
Anu or of the moon-god Sin. The Iliad represents Aphrodite as a daughter of 
Zeus (a sky*father). NCM. p. 92 ; SCD. p. 54. 


2. 

ERE. II. 165-66. 

3. 

Ibid. 166, col. i. 

4. 

Ibid. 

5. 

Ibid. 

6. 

Ibid. col. ii. ' 

7. 

D. C. A., p. 39, col. i. 

8. 

Ibid, col. ii. 
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goddess in a Brahmana text. But to this I shall turn later. We 
may only note here that Urania is a title of Ashtart or Ashtarte . 1 

In brief, to the Syrians (Aramasans) and Philistines, Aphrodite- 
Atargatis (also called Hera or Derketo) represented as a fish-goddess 
‘ the fructifying powers of water ’ and she was a goddess of love 
and beauty, J *to whom dolphin was sacred, as was also the tortoise. 
It may not be at present realised that this quality was taken over 
from her by river-goddesses like Ganga and Yamuna, with their 
symbols of makara and kurma. But it may be granted that at least 
in the western countries like Syria and Palestine, which had, of 
course, borrowed much of their mythology from Mesopotamia if 
not from Egypt, the same Mother Goddess was worshipped under 
differnt names. She played diverse roles appearing sometimes as a 
river-goddess, or a fountain-nymph, or a fish-goddess. And to all 
her forms, fish was sacred. 

And so was it to Artemis, whose ‘‘proper domain” was that 
of Nature, in all her gentle and terrific aspects. She had power 
over “ hills and valleys, woods, meadows, rivers, and fountains ” ; 
so to propitiate her, human sacrifices had to be performed. She 
was only a lunar form of the blood-thirsty Magna Mater, and she 
appears at times with the tale of a fish . 3 

As among the Greeks, so among the Aegeans the Mother 
Goddess was the mistress of fish.* On geometric potsherd from 
Bcestia, the Goddess is depicted with a fish hanging in front in the 
middle from just below the waist, and around her are to be found 
half a dozen of Svastikas . 5 Probably the fish here denoted the 
male organ (linga). There were sacred fish also at the famous 
Syrian sea-port of Myra . 6 

In India, too, fish are looked upon with reverence, some of 
them being “ believed to contain the souls of the dead ; all varie- 
ties are emblems of fertility, are therefore used in marriage rites .” 1 
The significance of fish in the religious rites pertaining to marriages 
of the Aos, the Chongls, the Lohars of the U. P ., 8 as well as of 
the Bengalis may, therefore, be now apparent. Fish was sacred to 

1. ERE. II. 118. i. 

2. E. B. on * Aphrodite \ 

3. D. C. A., p. 71, L. R. Farneli, Cults of the Greek States . 

4. Glotz, p. 245. 

5. Camb. A H., Vol. I of Plates. 

6. Modern Dembe, a town in Lycia, situated between the rivers Myrus and 
Andracus* which Theodosius II made a capital* 

7. ERE. V.p.9. 

8. MI. IV. 41 f.; XII. 82 102 f.; etc. 



the Mother-Goddess for more than one obvious reasons. It was 
her symbol, through which she was to receive her worship : and she 
was the Goddess of wedded love and fertility. That is why fish is 
taboo to a Bengali widow, and is to be held in her hand by a Bengali 
bride in performing marriage rites. Minakshl (“fish-eyed one”) 
is only an epithet of the Goddess, for she could have,for her eye 
a thing that was sacred to her. Mina (=Fish) forms one of the 
pafichamakaras (‘ five ms ’) of the vama-margin &aktas , a section of 
Indian devotees of the Mother-Goddess, who have kept up faith- 
fully most of the barbaric traditions connected with her worship in 
all their pristine purity. The Indian god of love is makara-dhvaj a 
(‘dolphin-bannered’) mina-ketana (‘fish-bannered ’), 1 just as among 
the Greeks, cupid appears on a dolphin./ 

A dormitory of Nuforese (New Guinea), used as a sleeping 
place by bachelors, has its supporting pillars, adorned with figures 
of “crocodiles, snakes, and fishes”, or having male or female figures 
with “exaggerated pudenda”. Moreover, on the eastern side of 
the building, and outside it, are two pairs of -rude wooden statues, 
each pair representing a man and a woman in the;conjugal act ; other 
parts of the buildings also are adorned with “suggestive carvings ”. 2 
This also explains by the way the significance of the figures of cro- 
codiles found on some Mohenjo-daro seals and on some punch- 
marked coins : They like other symbols were auspicious, because 
they were intimately connected with the Auspicious Goddess Bhaga . 3 
That crocodile images at any rate signified phalli is clear enough. 
“In the village temple of Langgadopi sexual intercourse was 
represented by the union of the detached organs”, and “they 
were accompanied by images of crocodiles .” 4 

It may also be suggested that Draupadf s vow, not to marry any 
who does not hit aright the fish-eye target, may not be altogether 
without any ulterior significance. Nor is it without meaning that 
the ceremony of avatarana-mangala has to be performed in con- 
nection with a woman carrying a child (witness the instance of 
Vilasavatl in the Kadambarl), by means of waters of ablution 
containing fishes . 5 

1. Amara-kosa, st. 27. For makara as a Vahana of Parvatt, cf. E.H. Io., p. 120 ; 
360 ; Burgess, Antiquities of the Town of Dabhoi in Gujarat, 1888, pi. XX fig. 11. 

2. ERE. IX. 816. ii. 

3. Kathaka Samhita, 36, 14 ; Maitrdyani Saihhita, 1. 10. 20. 

4. ERE. IX. 817. i. ^ .. 

5. Kadambarl (Parab’s.ed. Saka 1854) p. 137 
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The Buddhist deity Hariti, having 500 sons, was once worshipped 
in Bengal and one of her images from Paikpara (in Dacca District) 
has four hands. The upper left hand holds a fish and the upper 
right hand has a drinking bowl. With the two normal hands she 
holds a baby on her lap. She appears to be a Buddhist version of 
the Mother Goddess. It is, therefore, concluded that the fish has 
here a fertility significance. 1 2 3 The ling a is generally supported by 
the sacred yoni : we see this in temples, and this has an authority 
from the sacred texts themselves. But cc Fransis Buchanan noticed 
at Mer a linga supported by a fish. n 3 Probably, the fish was here 
identified with the yoni. 

Terracotta figurines of Vasudhara (Vasundhara or Vasudha, the 
Earth Goddess) found at Mathura are known to hold a pair of fish. 1 
Vasudhara finds an easy parallel in the /Kgean Goddess mentioned 
above. Fish was one of the eight auspicious symbols in Jainism and 
was thought to symbolise fertility and vegetative prosperity. 4 1 may 
add that the excavations, recently carried out at Rairh (in Jaipur) by 
the late Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni and subsequently by Dr. Puri 
(under whom I was working), have exhumed hundreds of terracotta 
figurines of the Mother Goddess, many of these holding fish in their 
hands. 5 6 Fish is also depicted at the bottom of certain votive tanks 
found there; indeed, one of the two symbols, that were most 
popular there, was the Svastika, 

At most of the sacred places in N. India, e.g. Hardwar, 
Mathura, Benares — and I may add Matan (Kashmir) — etc., fish, 
preserved in tanks, are held sacred. 5 This fish symbol was also 


1. M. L, XII. p. 108 f. 

u The popularity of this cult (of Hariti in northern India) is fully vouchsafed 
by the discovery of numerous sculptures in the various archaeological sites exca- 
vated there ; she is some times depicted singly along with her children, while at 
other times accompanied by her consort Kubera...as well as her playing children. 0 
I. H. Q. XIV. 104 ; cf. Antiquity, XI. 72 f., where her consort Kubera is connected 
with the Greek word Cabiri, Kabeiros, to indicate his fertility character. 

2. M. I., XII 82 f. 

3. V. S. Agrawala, Mathura Terracotta , p. 33, fig. 48. These are only modi- 
fications of the figurines of the Aegean Goddess. 

’ 4. Ibid. p. 29 f. 

5. At least one type found here is identical with the one having u a con- 
spicuous jewelled girdle (mekhala)” ( Mathura Terracotta , p. 29, fig. 27). 
Sanskrit literature also lays much stress on the girdle of the Goddess, as on 
her kundalas. We should remember here the magic girdle of Aphrodite. 

6. ERE. V. p. 9. 
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observable on some pottery recently excavated at Ramnagar. 
Sometimes they were found there in pairs. In other places, too, 
such symbols might have been found, if they had been carefully 
noted by the excavators. In China, Yin and Yang, the male and 
the female principles of creation, are represented by the^ symbol of 
two fishes. “ Double fishes occur as a lucky sign on ancient 
pottery and other objects of China / 51 We have already referred 
to the tunny-fish appearing on the early coins of Cyzicus (a town in 
Mycia, Asia Minor). It was ‘‘adorned with fillet showing that it is 
dedicated to the local deity,” which was undoubtedly a form of the 
Mother Goddess, as we shall see in the course of this thesis. 
The vesica piscis (the ‘almond 53 sign of Theobald and the eye- 
symbol of Pt. Durga Prasad ) 1 2 3 is already recognized on Assyrian 
gems as an emblem of Ishtar, and is in later times frequently used 
for Virgin Mary (cf . Kumari). 


1. M. L, XII. p. 108. 

2. ERE. III. p. 700, col. ii. 

3. Theobald, p. 229, fig. 19$, 199, -etc. ; Durgaprasad, p. 33; fig. 110-116. 
cf. MinakshL Even if they be eyes as Pt. Durgaprasad contended, we have the 
authority of the Brahmanas to identify ambaka (eye) in the word Tryambaka 
with Ambika the Mother Goddess. 



CHAPTER V 


Naga 

The snake is already accepted by many scholars as being 
intimately connected with fertility cult since times immemorial. 
“As an animal dwelling in holes in the earth, its ehthonic character 
was suggested ; — it was the cause of fertility (also because it was 
thought to give or withhold water), and because the embodi- 
ment of fertility daimon or earth-spirit, hence also a guardian of 

hidden treasure or metals 1 Myths connected the serpents with 

waters, either because some species lived in or near them, or in 
marshy ground, or because the sinuous course and the appear- 
ance of the serpent resembled those of a river. ” 3 So what is 
called a ‘river-symbol’ may perhaps carry the same significance 
as a snake-symbol. 

It is not known whether serpent-worship was actually prevalent 
in the paleolithic period, though it is, no doubt, figured along 
with other animals by the palaeolithic artists. It is not impossible, 
however, that some sort of magic was associated with these drawings. 
By the mesolithic times, it had become a symbol, — as in Mas 
d’Azil (at the foot of the Pyrenees, about fifteen miles N. W. of 
Foix, France), where it appears along with other marks on painted 
pebbles.* Here by a good many scholars it is regarded as a 
“material manifestation of an advance in religious belief on the 
earlier magic of the Aurignacian’’ man of Upper Palaeolithic 
period. In China, it is the giver of rain, while in Egypt it was an 
embodiment of Rannut, the goddess of fertility and harvest, as also 
of other goddesses like Mertseker (of Thebes), Buto, Uazet or 
Uatchet (of the city of Buto in lower Egypt), Nekhebet (guardian 
deity of upper Egypt), etc. “It was associated with Isis 4 and 
Nephthys, because these goddesses were later identified with Uazet, 

1. Compare AV. XII. 1.44-46:— “fJrfg fsrSRft JfT jrfoi TflM 

% 5ft II sr# ^ I 

rfvT; dr ^ II 

2. ERE. XI 399 f. 

3. Camb. A. H., Vol. of Plates, I. p. 16. 

4. The most popular of all the mother goddesses of the Egyptian mythology, 
she represents the* receptive and productive principle in nature, and rules in 
heaven, on earth and over the sea. Her chief attributes are “a serpent, cornucopia, 
ears of corn/ 4 etc. ( D. C. A., p. 324-325 ; Camb. A. H., Vol. of Plates, I, p. 30 ). 
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the «n«/s-goddess who was gradually absorbed into all the goddesses. 
Hence, all the goddesses were adorned with or represented by the 
uraeus, or as a serpent a goddess was associated with a god .” 1 2 Again, 
Qeb (or Seb) the Egyptian god of earth, was a master of snakes and 
had a serpent’s head’. He is no doubt to be identified with the 
Indian consort of the Mother Earth, Siva, as we shall seb later. 

In Babylonia, among the emblems of boundary stones of farms, 
villages, etc., serpents figure prominently, and probably symbolised 
the protector of the village or the guardian of the field, Ninni, 
Innina, Anitnit or Nanai, whose name is interchangeable with that of 
the snake. The pictogrrph used to denote her name in the Sumerian 
language was “a serpent twining on a staff .” 3 Another usumgal 
or usumgallu (Great Serpent) of heaven and earth in Babylonian 
mythology was the mother goddess of Nippur, Nin-lil, the consort 
of Enlil . 4 Sala or Schala, the consort of Rimmon (also called 
I-Iadad), had too a name meaning ‘a goddess of reptiles’. These and 
many other goddesses are connected with the underworld, and like 
Cretan divinities, they may hold serpents in their hands or be 
otherwise associated with them/' Correctly speaking, the Nude 
Goddess appears under a variety of titles, which may not be taken 
for different deities at all. Even the seemingly different father- 
gods in Mesopotamia assuming the form of Ea or of Tammuz, 
are originally one, having an important attribute in the serpent ; 
but this is perhaps yet to be well realised even among the 
Assyriologists, though Langdon, Mackenzie and others have 
greatly strengthened this view. Correctly speaking, the religion 
of that region, as also that of Egypt, oscillated like the Puranic 
Hinduism between Pantheism, Henotheism and Polytheism. 

“ On the Mycenean calenders of the Cyprus, the goddess of 
Paphos is associated with a pillar entwined by a serpent .” 5 6 ‘‘At 
Knossos in both Palaces, at Gournia, at Prinias from M. M. Ill to 
the I-Iellenic period, the goddess appears covered with reptiles that 
climb up her arms and bust, coil in her hair, and rear themselves 
over her head .” 1 On the pediment of an ancient temple in Corfu 

1, ERE. XI. 399 f. For example, at Heracleopolis, there was a shrine to 
Nehebkan, who was a “serpent-goddess, symbolising the female principle.” 
Mackenzie, * Egyptian Myth and Legend p. 191, 

2. ERE. XI. 399 f. " 3. Langdon, p. 108 f. 

4. Mackenzie, p. 105-106. 

5. ERE. XL 399 L : Evans, I. p. 500 f. ; II. 322. ; 540 L; etc, Camb, A. H., 

VoLof Plates, I. p. 118 f. 

6. ERE. XL p. 399 f. 

7* GVotz, p. 248 ; Camb. A. Id., Vol. of Plates, I. p. 116 f. 
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(Kerkura or Korphous), the largest Ionian island, Pausanias of 
Lydia found an image of Artemis holding serpents in her hands . 1 

The Canaanite 1 Ashtart also held a serpent in her hands ; and 
the serpent dragon in Hebrew 3 and Arab belief was connected 
with wells, as well as with giving and withholding waters of 
fountains, rivers, etc. In Syria, springs are named after serpents, 
and as in Palmyra 4 (=Tadmor, referred to in Tiglath-Pileser I’s 
inscription as “ Tadmar which is in the land of Amurru”), a female 
serpent dwells in a spring and can hinder its flow. In Greece, the 
snake as a chthonian animal, — ‘ a son of the earth ’, — was associated 
with fertility, and was worshipped in sanctuaries as symbolising 
Asklepios ; it was kept in those sanctuaries to be fed by virgin 
priestesses, who were to approach them on special occasions after 
putting off their garments. It was a guardian of graves. Python, 
son of Gaia the Mother Earth, “ always represented in the form of 
a snake, is the symbol of the old earth divinity, whose home was the 
place of ‘enquiry ’.” 5 The Earth was thus mother of a serpent. 
It is alleged that the snake of the Cretan goddess was also inherited 
by the Greek goddess of vengeance named Erinyes , 6 a daughter of 
Gaia, sprung of the blood of the mutilated Uranus. This may, 
therefore, mean that Erinyes represents only a terrible aspect of the 

1. ERE. XI. 399 f. 

2. " And the sons of Noah, that went forth of the ark, were Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth : and Ham is the father of Canaan.” ( Gen. ix. 18 ; also sec x. 6 ). 

3. “ And Canaan begat Sidon his firstborn, and Heth, 

And the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and the Girgasite, 

......And the border of the Canaanites was from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, 

unto Gaza ; as thou goest, unto Sodom and Gomorrah, and Admah, and Zeboxm, 
even unto Lasha.” ( Gen. x. 15-19 ; of. Chronicles, i. 13 f. ). 

These very important extracts, to which we shall have to refer again, sre 
clear enough. Names of tribes have been here crammed into a genealogical list, 
and the same phenomenon is quite common in the early dynastic lists of the 
Mahabharata and the Puriijjas. Hardly anybody in the scholarly world of the west 
has believed in the absolute veracity of the Hebraic tradition. But it is the tragic 
lot of the Indians that the vamsavalis of the Kurus and the Pimcjus ( given by our 
Itihasa and Purana tradition ), which often mention names of tribes as names 
of historical persons, have not evoked any serious challenge. Simple facts that 
the Kurus are philologically and in other ways related to the Purus or Purus 
( a tribe known to the Vedic Aryan ) and that the Papdus were a very well-known 
tribe in the days of Panini and Megasthenes, are ignored. 

4. ERE. XI. 399 f.; situated on an oasis, about 85 m. E. of Homs, 120 m. 
NE. of Damascus, this u city of palms ” (?) occupied an advantageous position 
for trade with Babylon, and gained in importance under Assyrian rule. According 
to 2 Chronicles 8*4, Solomon “ built Tadmor in the wilderness”. 

5. E. B., on * Apollo \ 

6. ERE. XII. 139 f. 



Divine Mother : it is natural for a mother goddess to be her own 
daughter* The Celtic serpent, ram-headed, accompanies a goddess 
of fertility on a monument at Epimal. To Athene, a form of the 
Greek Mother Goddess, corresponding to Indian Jaya or Vijaya, 
were dedicated at Erechthewn serpents that were fed monthly with 
honey cakes . 1 * On certain coins from Eleusis, Demeter is represent- 
ed riding in “ a car drawn by two serpents ”* 3 

Thus serpent wor ship prevails in most countries, where 
beliefs connected with the fertility cult exist or where Mother- 
Goddess is worshipped* Again, most of these raspects in connec- 
tion with the serpent-worship find their parallel in India, as can 
be amply demonstrated from Vogel’s Serpent Lore as from other 
works on that subject. 

The serpent entwines her here :-i as in Crete, Canaan and else- 
where, and is or was associated with fertility, dreams, netherworld, 
primaeval waters, fountains and so forth. We often find a snake 
encircling a lingo, on the yoni-patta , or otherwise lying in it at 
the narrower end of the yonipatta . 4 5 “In some specimens a minia- 
ture linga, evidently meant as a symbol of procreation is carved 
on the expanded hood” r> of a serpent, done up in the round. 
Sakti Devi, who has hundreds of pithas spread all over India, has 
very often, as at Chitrari in the Chamba State, a serpent in her 
hand. The cult of earth goddess, like Ellamma ( recognized as 
a fertility divinity ) or her impersonation Matangl, is associated 
with snake symbols. In Puranas, Durga is styled as NageSvari, 
Gonasabharana or Bhujanga-veshtita-sarlra , 6 as also Sakambhari 
or Annapurna* Under these latter names she is worshipped, 
according to Tod, by the Rajputs, who are also devotees of: the 
phallic cult of Eka-lingaji and adore mythical Naga-kings like 
Tejajl, Guga, Pipa , 7 etc. Pushkara lake, near Ajmer, is provided 
with a f remarkable ’ Naga legend . 8 In Gujarat, Central Provinces, 
Maharashtra, etc., in connection with the Sila-saptaml-puja 
( when seven mother goddesses in the form of seven stones are 
worshipped ), tales are told which refer to childbirth, worship of 


1. The Origin of the Cross t p. 163. 2. IA. 1886*64. 

3. E. H. Ic., p. 364-365, 369 etc. ; Mbh. IV. 6. 13, etc. 

4. Here it signifies as it were (to speak in medical dialect), the spermatozoon 

or the male fertilising element in Nature. 

5. Vogel, p. 271; cf. I. A., 1875. 5 f. 

6. Agni, p. 145. 10 ; 134*1; 135. 1; 144. 32 f. : — ^55T^cf: I cT^r%oft- 
qftSFT WR«r 5TT§T%: II etc. 

7. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthana, I. 455 ; 580 ; etc. 

8. ERE. X. 566, col. 2. 
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tank, etc., vouchsafing for the listener abundant progeny. There is 
sufficient material to prove that serpent-worship was greatly in 
vogue in Kathiawar and Gujarat. 1 2 . “Among the Komatis of Mysore 
women worship snake images set up in performance of vows and 
believed to be specially efficacious in curing sores and giving 
children.” * There is a general belief - this is a pet notion with the 
astrologers as well - that if a married woman sees in her dreams a 
moving serpent (or even a river* etc., having running water - and 
thus resembling a snake ), she conceives ! Hence, serpent-worship 
is “often performed at marriages, as among the Bedars of the 
Deccan, by married women, by Brahmanas in Kanara, by Lombadis 
in Madras.” Vogel says that in the whole of western and southern 
India the cobra is worshipped upto the present day by women, who 
are desirous of offspring . 3 Capt. J. Mackenzie says “ that in 
Gaurlpiija, women of all Hindu classes and creeds ” adore the 
serpent, as it is supposed to remove their barrenness . 3 Vogel draws 
attention to a jataka where people are said to “ crave for sons by 
his ( a Naga’s ) aid, and having faith in him and doing him worship.” 
The A vad ana-^ataka prescribes a number of deities for a childless 
man to worship. The first and foremost is Ramadevata 4 5 ( evidently 
a misreading for Gramadevata, the village Mother-Goddess, and 
not a misreading of Naga-devatii, as Dr. Vogel suggests ). All this 
definitely connects the Mother-Goddess with serpents. The con- 
nection of the serpents with tanks, lakes, etc., is amply illustrated 
by numerous tales about Nagas, Naga-kanyas or Pbani-kanyas, etc., 
in the folklore of India, in the Mahabharata, in the works of Fa 
Hien, Yuan Chwang, etc., as well as in Kalhana’s Raja-Tar angini:' 
Any one who goes to Kashmir cannot fail to be impressed by the 
fact that most of the fountains (chashmas), streams, etc., are there 
still associated with the name of some Naga. A serpent is regarded 
there as a patron deity of a fountain, etc., which is consequently 
named after him ( cf. Anant Nag, Bheri Nag, etc. ). Such fountains 
are regarded as tlrthas sacred especially for the followers of Saivite 
worship. It is here that we fipd even to this day means to realise 

1. Vogel, 267; I. A., I. 6 f. ; IV. 83 f. ; 193 f. ; G. W. Watson, ‘Places of 
Snakeworship in Kathiawar. * 

2. Vogel, p. 19. 

3. I. A., 1875. 5. 

4. Vogel, p. 19. 

5. Cf. R. T., I. 1 cTTW 

fJpsj II ’ I. 167; cf. also Vogel, p. 3.; 7 f.; 94 f.; 220 f.; etc. Stein’s 

interesting note on R. T., I. 30. Also cf. * WVpSScRT 

I ’ occurring in some inscriptions of the Pallavas of Kanchi. 
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the exact meaning of 4 Ahi ’ so often mentioned in the Rig-veda, as 
protecting waters. In Goa, too, springs are often known as Naga- 
jharis . 1 According to the Grihya-sutras, the time for the serpent 
rite is rainy season . 2 

The Goddess is to be invoked, according to some_Tantric text, 
as Gauri, Gandhan, Matangi, etc., in connection with snake-bites, 
when some paste of the leaves of certain medical herbs mixed with 
the juice of Kumar! plant is to be smeared, in the uda-kumbha- 
vidhana ceremony/ Again, she may appear under the name of 
Manasa ( the sister of Vasuki and the mother of snakes), who is 
worshipped in Bengal Chota Nagpur etc., especially in the last days 
of Sravana. “ She has snakes on her lap and seven snake-hoods 
behind her ,” 4 and she blesses the world and protects its inhabi- 
tants from her sons, the vicious snakes. Manasa fulfils all wishes of 
her devotees and gives money and progeny when she is pleased. 
She is comparable among others to Greek Gaia, the serpent-mother. 

In fact, there is hardly any aspect of the Goddess worship in 
relation to the serpent, that is found in western nations of old, but 
is not found in India. And whether we meet serpent-worship 
either in the wilderness of Sinai, the groves of Epidauros, in 
Sarmatian huts, or Indian temples, the serpent is always the Agatho- 
ckemon, the bringer of health and good fortune. Agatho daemon 

was a benevolent spirit of the corn-field and vineyard according to 
Grecian tradition, and was often represented in the form of a 
serpent, with its head surrounded by solar rays, hovering about the 
sacred sista/' The correct significance of the solar rays in its con- 
nection may be made clear below. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


M. K., 1922, July, p. 42. 

Vogel* p. Ilf. ^ 

IfTOH ggp W I 

4t ft TOTOt ^TcfTW TO?T II 

4. JBORS, XII. 428. Burgess is quite right in identifying the snake-hooded 
figure of Limboji Mata at Delmal with Durga (ASWI. IX, 88; cf. Sankalia 
The Arch, oj Gujarat, p. 147). It can neither be gainsaid that Manasa was the 
same as Durga ; for this is vouchsafed by Sanskrit texts. 

5. J.Fergusson, Tree-and-Ser pent-Worship p. 3. According to Herodotuss 
Lycian priests told Crcesus that the snake is the child of Earth. Says Arte- 
midoros ;-"A child of Earth he is, and in the earth he dwells. Pliny also state, 
that the serpents at Tiryns were supposed to have " sprung from the earth. 

A. B. Cook, ZetiSi III. . . f „ 

6. The Origin of the Cross, p. 163. The name of a Mexican war-god, 
Huitzilopochtli (who was also a serpent-god of lightning), viz. Coathcua, 
signifies the Female Serpent ; she is an earth-goddess. NCM. p. 85 1., H. 



CHAPTER VI 

Connection of the Indian Goddess with 
# Her Western Counterparts 

Thus, closest parallels to Vedic myths relating to serpent, etc., 
are perhaps to be found in the legends of Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine, Crete, Asia Minor (Cappadocia), etc., where the cult of 
the Mother Goddess was very much in vogue; and alii (serpent) is a 
very familiar. figure in Vedic literrture. So, it may be asked if any * 
worship of the Mother Goddess or the Earth Goddess was known 
to the Vedic Aryans. Answer to this question is already given by 
us, when we quoted references from the Rig-veda to the Sky Father 
and the Earth Mother. But there are people who would doubt this! 

Words like Taimata, Uru-Gula, Yahva/Mana, Apsu, and possi- 
bly Viligi, UrvasI, etc . 3 (as well as Bekanata 3 and others), seem to be 
— inspite of Dr. A. Berriedale Keith’s contention — something like 
‘loan words’ in the Vedic language, most of these from the tongues 
prevailing in those regions, with which intimate commercial 
contact seems to have been firmly established in the second or 
third Millenium B.c. (or perhaps even earlier), as is becoming 
increasingly clear from the archaeological finds of India and abroad. 

It has been almost an article of faith for most of the Vedic 
students to attribute complete ignorance of the sea to the Rig-vedic 
Aryan, in spite of the frequent use of the word ‘samudra’ in the 
hymns he chanted'. It is cleverly suggested that the word ‘samudra’ 
may here mean nothing more than mere ‘collection of water’ . 

A boat must belong to some ‘collection of water;’ what point is 
there then in referring to naval} samudriyahf if the word means 
nothing more than that ? If samudra here signified some river (as 

1- The derivation of “ Yahva ” from the root '* yabh ** ( = to unite sexually) 
would, perhaps, make clear his identification with ‘ bull the symbol of manly 
strength and virility. We shall explain the word Uru-Gula by the end of this 
thesis. 

2. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar Com. Vol., p. 29. ( Tilak’s article ). 

3. The Philological connection between Bekanata and Bikaner is nil ;~ner is to 
be derived from nagara. Our wonder is how such eminent scholars as Dr. A. 
Berriedale Keith, Brunnhofer, Hillebrandt, etc. should have seriously entertained 
this idea. (Camb. H. I., I. 87 ; V. 258. n. 1 ; V. L, I. 73 ; cp. JRAS. 1924. 439f. 
JAOS. XVII. 44; RV., VIII. 66. 10 c F'tT > 
VPT I ’ cf. Nirukta, VI. 26. 2 ; Avestan Vaekareta, for which see Cun.’s AGI. 

( S.N. Majumdar’s ed. ), p. 44 f. ; Camb. H. I., I. p. 327 ; etc. 

4. RV., I. 25. 7. 
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that word is generally supposed to mean in its extended applica- 
tion), even then there was hardly any necessity of specifically 
referring to the boats of samudra (in the sense of a ‘river’); for, then, 
the Vedic Aryan did not know any other boats but those in a river. 
I believe, these scholars would not put forth a fantastic argument 
that there were other boats, belonging to lakes, etc., of which the 
Vedic Aryan might have been aware, and that from these boats it 
is that he distinguishes the boats belonging to the river. In con- 
junction with this word occurs, at least in three or four JRiks, 
another word for the sea, arttava, which, it is forgotten, renders 
that assumption fantastic . 1 2 Still, while denying any knowledge of 
the sea to the Aryans,’ some would not hesitate to identify t)rjj- 
yantl mentioned in the Rig-veda with Mt. Urjayant (Girnar) in 
Kathiawar ! Blind prejudice can hardly go any further. Such 
scholars entirely ignore the well-considered views of Rai Bahadur 
R. P. Chanda that “After the discoveries at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro the controversy relationg to the significance of the term 
mnudra in the Rig-veda must be considered as closed.... It is quite 
possible that the-Rishis or priest-poets, who composed the hymns 
of Rig-veda, derived their information about the sea from these 
older inhabitants of the southern Punjab .’’ 3 

Inspite of all this close contact with the western world where 
that cult was so much in vogue, as well as despite the intimate 
relation of the snake-worship and the yoni cult, it would be indeed 
wonderful if the so-called Vedic Aryan kept himself in complete 
ignorance of that cult. It would be novel to suggest that the Aryan 
came like a conqueror and lived star-like aloof from the conquered 
Dasyus (known in modern parlance as the ‘ blackies ’). To assume 
that he retained the purity of his blood from these hated Hina- 
devas, and that he was pious enough not to touch the female folk of 
the tribes he met with, in his triumphant march towards the Indus, 
is to betray utter ignorance of the psychology of primitive con- 
querors. No careful student of anthropology would argue this 
wise. In fact, Dr. Keith himself is willing to admit the prevalence 
of Zinga-worship in certain sections of the Vedic Aryans . 4 The 

1. RV.,1. 19. 7; X. 58. 5 ; X. 190. 1-2. In the phrase ndvah samudriyah , 
the Vedic Aryan probably-meant to refer to sea-faring boats, as against ordinary 
riv'er-boats. He also refers to a hundred-oared boats, such as those depicted on 
Egyption monuments. 

2. Such scholars; I am afraid, perhaps deserve the criticism levelled against 
them in this respect, by the late Mr. C. V. Vaidya, who first pointed out the use 
of arnava in juxtaposition to samudra , in a Rig-Vedic hymn, in his Hist. Sans. Lit. 

3. Mem. A. S. I., No. 31, p. 2. 

4. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, Vol, I. p« 129, 
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equation of the Earth with Kadru or with Sarpa-rajhI (the Queen of 
serpents, the prototype of Manasa) is almost a constant feature in 
the Brahmanas . 1 Yet,— if we so wish,— it can be conveniently 
brushed aside on the ground of our own assumption, that the 
Brahmanas are much later in time than the Vedas, and consequently 
much removed in spirit. And as a special case, we can exempt 
the Vedic Aryan from the general rule relating to primitive men 
that they are very conservative by nature ! 

Fortunately for us, Prof. Jean Pr/yluski has dispelled for good 
this long-standing illusion about the ignorance of the Goddess- 
cult among the Vedic Aryans. He has shown that Aditi, whose 
“ name is not limited to the latest portion (of the Rig-veda), but 
occurs throughout the collection”,’ is really the Great Goddess, 
the mother of gods and of all the universe : Her name variously 
appears as A-s-ti-ra-tu (Thothmes Ill’s annals), Ash-tar-tu (Amarna 
tablets and a Babylonian tablet), Ishtar (Sumero-Baby Ionian), Astarte 
(Phoenician), * Athtar (S. Arabian), Ashtoreth (Old Testament), 
! Astar (Abyssinia), ‘ Ashtar (Moab), ‘ Ashtar(t) (Canaan), 1 Attar or 
' Atar (Syrian or Aramaic) ‘ Atargatis ( = Atar + Ate), and probably 
‘I-Iat-hor (Egyptian) (?), etc. And though this suggestion is vehe- 
mently opposed by Dr. Keith 3 (who, one does not know why, follows 
Macdonell in regarding Aditeh putrd/i as the earliest expression 

1. ‘ $sf I -S. B., III. vi. 2. 2. 

‘ & I HTOUFT I STO) KlffT I ’ 

r —A. B„ V. 23 ; T. B., I. iv. 6. 6 ; K. B., 27. 4. 

f t W: I fRTftRT ^Tfft 1 ’ -T. B., II. ii. 6. 2. ; etc. 

The last quotation shows that the gods \v\re looked upon at least in the 
Brahmapa period as so many serpents. 

2. V. M., p. 2 (i — Aditi is mentioned 80 times in the R. V. according to Mac- 

donell. But another author after a detailed study* avers : — u the word aditi occurs 
about one hundred and forty times in the Rig-veda. The term seems to refer to 
the Goddess Aditi in more than hundred passages, where she has been invoked or 
incidentally mentioned either alone or with other deities. ** ( JASB. 1932, p. 15 ). 

There is no reason to suppose that the word Aditi occurs in any passage except in 
the sense of 'the Great Goddess.’ This will, however, be clear to some at least, 
after a considerable portion of this thesis is read. The passages wherein it occurs 
are to be read in proper context and with an open mind. This cult theory, if 
admitted, should give us food for reflection, whether in the question of attribution 
of the Indus-valley Civilisation to non-Aryans or Aryans of the Vedic times, we 
can base our arguments on the prevalence of phallic cult. The Hittites, the 
Phrygians, etc. knew phallic worship, while the earliest strata of the Greek 
mythology, are permeated by it. The Vedic Aryans, who were of course a mixed 
race, were quite good devotees of that cult, though unfortunately that very cult has 
been up-till-now regarded as a decisive factor of non-Vedic influence in the later 
religion of the Hindus. 

3. LC, III. p. 72 f. 
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occurring in her connection) and who, consequently, does not 
recognise her independent existence before that of her sons), 1 it is 
entirely borne out by a vast mass of internal evidence, Vedic, as 
well as Brahmanic and post-Brahmanic. Besides, all traditional inter- 
pretations, such as those of Yaska and Sayana 3 , favour it ; while her 
equation with ‘ Devamata ’ or ‘ PrithivI ’ in the Rig-Veda itself, 
together with her connection with words like Yahva, 3 Uruchl or 
Uru-vyaeha,* etc., distinctly upsets Dr. Keith’s conclusions. If 
Aditi is really “ freedom ” (literally, ‘ without bondage ’ according 
to Mucdoncll and Keith), one wonders why she should be putra- 
kiima, and should repeatedly ‘ ccnecive \ fl Nighantu gives Nana, 
Aditi, Ila, Main, etc. as synonyms of Vak. Mr. Vasudev S. 
Agrawala'* has rightly pointed out the connection between Nana- 
Aditi and ‘ a great Sumerian mother goddess ’ whose name is 

1. Adityas or Aditeyns=Suns = Aditeh putrah (Nirukta ). 

2. Sayana, following Yaska, consistently equates her with *Adm5 Deva-mata’ 
or * Bhuml * ( Great Mother-Goddess or Earth ) [ cf. R. V., I. 89. 3 ; I. 166. 2 ; 
1. 113. 19 ; V. 46. 6 ; VII. 88. 7 ; IX. 26. 1 ; IX. 69. 3 ; IX. 71. 5 ; IX. 74. 3-5 ; 
IX. 132. 6 ; etc. ]. Nirukta identifies Aditi with Sarvam ( everything ), with Vak 
( II. 23. 1 ), with Dytiva-Prthivi ( III. 21. 7 ), etc. 

3. R.V„X. 11.1; A. V.> XVIII. 1.18. 

4. ‘ STf^fcT: ¥5^ I ’ — RV., V. 46. 6. 

— AV., XII. 6. 2 ; YV„ XXI. 5. 

Uruvyachu is an epithet that is appropriate in connection with PrithivI. For 
the significance of uru, vide Tilak, op. cit. p. 39 f. I should think that urn ruhtly 
translated by Sayapa as * Prabhuta ’ is perhaps related to the Tamil word ‘ Poru * 
( meaning, * enough * ) ; compare Ur and Pur ; cf. 1 Vichcha ’ an epithet of the 
Goddess in Agni P. 146- 2; also Visvachchl, another epithet in Agni P. 58. 8-9; and 
VivSva-vyacha, an epithet or Prithm-Aditi in T. B., II. 4. 2. 7 ; Vedic Kosa, p. 692. 

5. RV., VI. 67. 4; IX. 74. 5 ; X. 72. 8 = TA. I. B. 2=Tandya B., XXIV. 
12. 6 ; etc. Read for example the following passage in T. B., ( I. i. 9. U f. ) : — 

“ atfgfa: 'praNTT I I cfFTT I 

cERTSHg ST cPFT '^TcTT ^FlcfTK II v *TT II... 

cT^ fiT5r«7 WT^FTRcTTK II ^TT l.-.cfWT 31%^ II 

*TT I. . cTW ” AV., VIII. 9. 21:— 

' 3TS^TTfi<jvTcRV!pTT I ’ 

The Syrian Mother-Goddess also ‘ conceives without ceasing ’ ( Maspero, 
159). Again, the Egyptian magic formula defines Aniti ( = Anaiti = Anahita ) 
and Astarte as "the great goddesses who conceiving do not bring forth young.” 
Compare SRB V p. 32, st. 25 ^ ^ ^ . 

‘ T'Nr ^ ^TT 'ffiltlTu ^TflTg. I 

5nF5fTgi?rr VT%: ’W 11 ’ 

6. I. C., IV. 401 f. ; Nirukta, II. 23. 1. My friend Mr. Baijnath Puri writing 
in the same magazine picks up this suggestion without acknowledging it. Having 
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variously given as “ Nana, Innanna, Nina, Anunit”, Nanai, etc., 
and who became the patron-deity of Nineveh. Nana, according to 
both Yaska 5 and Sayana , 3 stands, in the Vedic literature, for mother 
as well as daughter. I should point out that ‘ non! ’ in Chattisgarhi 
dialect 4 and ‘ neni ’ in Maithill language 5 stand for a girl or a 
daughter. I^fina, Nanai or Nana, the Mother Goddess of Uruk 
(Warka) was a daughter of Anu, “ the Father and king of the Gods, 
the God per excellence in fact The fact is that she is both the 
Mother and the Virgin-Daughter (corresponding to Indian Kanyfi- 
Kumarl ).’ 1 The Mother Goddess appears in this double role in 
many countries. The traditional meaning of the word 1 nana \ 
given by Yaska and Sayana, has thus behind it an authority going to 
pre-historic times, and explains the otherwise insoluble puzzle > 
contained in the famous lines of the creation myth in the Rig-veda:- 
“ Aditer-Daksho = jayata, Dakshad-v-Aditih pari .” 8 lam inclined 
to identify Anu with Daksha for various reasons. According to 
Delaporte, that Sumerian god “ inhabits the Summit of the vault 
of heaven, the heaven of Anu .” 9 Sir Wallis Budge opines that 
“His(i. e., Anu’s) position astronomically was the Equator of 
Heaven and his number was the perfect Sixty .” 10 Methinks, he is 
the Sky Father. We may remember here that Daksh-Prajapati had, 
according to Puranic mythology, sixty daughters , 11 that the word 
Dakshayanis stands for the twenty-seven constellations in Sanskrit, 
they being regarded as Daksha’ s daughters , 15 and that Daksha, as 


known that the present thesis was nearing completion, he hurried through the 
press without knowing that he was not adding anything new on the subject. The 
sooner is not always the better ! Cf. IC. VIL 225. 

1. E. R., XII. 707. Note in this connection the Tamil word # Non! * which 
signifies the female organ. Compare words like yotii and their connection with 
the Great Goddess. The Sumerian Nana, Nina, or Nanai is to be identified 
with the Roman Nenia, a goddess of the dead and of the funeral dirge, whose 
chapel stood outside the Porta Vimindlis. 

2. Nirukta, VI. 6. 3. RV., IX. 112. 3. 4. JASB., 1890. 111. 

5* G. A. Grierson, An Introduction to Maithili language of Northern Bihar , 
p. 15 f. So also Nanni in Panjabi. 

6. Wallis Budge, p. 102. 

7. Tait. Ar., X. 7. mentions this epithet which is adopted by the southern- 
most point of Indian Peninsula, viz., Cape Kamorine ( Kanya-Kumarl ). Read 

§wf fFTTR SfST^Rrfl ^ FRF? m wr; 1 ... 

qrr^T c=PTT I Mbh., IV. 6. 7 f . Also vide Mbh„ VI. 23-4. 
Kautilya also mentions of the worship of the Goddess Kumari. 

8. RV., X. 72. 9. Delaporte, p. 137 ( = VIII. 3. 1.4.). 

10. Wallis Budge, p. 102. 

11. Matsya P,, 15. 12 f., Vishnu P. ( Orienta If press ed. ) I, 15. 90 f. 

12. Amara-kosa, st. 105, 
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Prajapati, is deemed as the Father of Creation. One of the epithets 
of Uma-Parvatl is DakshayanI, for she is one of these sixty 
daughters, according to Puranic texts. Hence, Uma is identical 
with Aditi, the daughter of Daksha according to the Rig-Veda. In 
Babylonia, Ishtar-Innini-Nanai becomes the concubine of Anu . 1 2 
In India, this myth is found in connection with the Sky-Father and 
the Earth Mother as early as the Rig-veda, and its meaning is made 
clear by the Nirukta . 3 The same tradition is referred to in many 
Bhahmana passages, wherein Daksha is called Prajapati, and the 
daugher seduced by him is variously named Dyaus (Sky), Usbas 
(Dawn) or Earth, — all of which are only forms of the Great Mother, 
as will be clear in the course of this thesis . 3 Later on this myth is 
transferred to Brahma and his daughter, Vak 4 5 , or Sarasvatl , 6 7 or 
Savitri, or Sarasvatl alias Savitri > s according to different Puranic 
texts, etc. Vak is, of course, one of the most important names of 
Aditi, and this goddess of speech could easily be Sarasvatl the 
goddess of learning. Again in the great Epic and in Puranic and 
Tantric literature, Sarasvatl and Savitri only appear as epithets of 
the nude Goddess ;’ 1 and Gayatri is, no doubt, Savitri, who is often 
represented in the Mahabharata as the wife of Brahman . 8 Texts are 
not wanting which would identify Sarasvatl, Savitri, Gayatri and 
Brahman !, 9 that are at times mentioned as four daughters of 

1. Wallis Budge, p. 107. 

2. RV. X. 61. 5-7 ; RV. I. 164. 33 =sAV. IX. 10. 12= Nirukta IV. 21. 1. 

3. ‘Aditir-Dyauh’ is a well known phrase in the Brahmanas and the Sarhhitas. 
For Prajapati’s tale, cf. gB. I. vii. 4. 1 f . ; AB. III. iii. 9. 1 f.; Tandya B. VIII. 
2. 10 £. Jha Com. Vol. 46-49. 

4. Bhagavata III. 12. 28 f.; compare III. 31. 36 ; VI. 6 1 f. 

5. Harsha-charita, ( Parab. 1925 ) p. 8-13 ; calls her ‘ Bhagavatl Kumari and 
Brahma addresses her as Vatsa. 

6. Matsya P., IIL 30 f. ; IV. 7 f. ; IV. 24 f. ; etc. 

7. Mbh, VI. 23-12. 15. etc. Matsya P., 13. 51-52 ; Padma P., V. 17. 215. cf. 
Tantra~chu$amani ( as quoted in Vachaspatya, Nagari ed, ? III. p. 3038 f.): 

* I ^ OTrWT... I TrFr^f ^TRSTT I * which only means that 

the Goddess was known by one at one place, and by another at another. Maha~ 
tantra-patala ( quoted in the same place) : — ^T^TTT^T I *TR^T 

fSTFFTT r 

8. Hopkins, p. 63. At another place, Vedi becomes the wife of Pitamaha,— 
a fact, which Hopkins calls a 4 discrepancy *, but which, as shown later, is easily 
explicable. 

9. Kurraa P., XII. 91-92, 117, 214, 220 ; 

* cTcT; ^ff t ^ i 

traRTHTcHT ^RFTcfr 1^’ — Agni P., 216. 2. 

‘ 5TcTW 4 HT WRIT RTf%4T 4 f^TSl% I 

RT3TXT 4§TT°fT 4 TVOT H ’ -Matsya P., III. 31. 9.; cf. IV. 7 f. 
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Brahma. Brahman!, it may be admitted, appears (like Indrani, 
Varunan!, Rudrani, Bhavant, etc.) to be a female form of the divinity 
Brahma, though she is mentioned in the Purartas as his daughter. 
Magna Mater thus appears under various names and various forms, 
giving rise to diverse myths ; but essentially she is the same every- 
where. Andh so is the case with the Father God ; for Daksha is 
merely a name of Rudra, 1 who is originally the Sky-Father. Ira-Ida 
is food according to the Rig-veda, and is identical with Ila-Adili, 
who is the Source of food. 3 -Indeed, some of the terracotta 
figurines of the Indian Mother Goddess hold in their hands plates, 
in which something like food articles seem to be depicted. 113, 
Ira, I la, or Ida reminds us of the Phrygian mistress of the swift 
slaughtering lions, known in Rome as “Mater Dcum Magna I da: a” 
(the Great Mother of the gods from Mount Ida), 3 as well as of the 
Aegean Goddess worshipped on Mount Ida 4 (=Psiloriti). We shall 
refer to the connection of the Indian Ida, Ilii or Durga, with lions 
and mountains on a later occasion. Meanwhile, we may note the 
possibility of these mountains taking their names from some epithet 
of this Universal Goddess, current in those regions, and philologi- 
cally akin to, if not identical with, the Indian name Ira or Ida. And 
this suggestion is strengthened by the fact that Aphrodite ( of. 
AbhrayantI), the goddess of prostitution, to whom large bands of 
girls were consecrated, was worshipped at Idalion in Cyprus. 1 ’ 
Venus, it will be shown later, is identical with Ishtar, and on Eryx 
(a mountion in the N. W- of Sicily) existed a renowned Grecian 
temple of hers, where she was known as Aphrodite or Venus Iclalia. 

1. Matsya P., 47 136 1 r ^sqpiFr qTqVTTq =ET I ’ 

2. ‘ eruw 3 wr mm qm srrett i ’ 

-YV„ IX. 5 ; XVIII. 13 ; AV., VII. 6. 4. 
yi ( = I ’ — -K. B., 27. 5. 

‘ ipr qsjvqt qgiapqfr qqpiTcivq: i ’ 

— g. B„ IV. i. 2. 27 ; also see S. B., II. ii. 1. 21; VII. iv. 2. 7 ; V. iii. 1. 4 ; 
III. ii- *3. 19 ; etc. Later on, in India, she becomes Anna-purna or 
SakambharL 

3. In Anatolia. Ida)a was, according to some, a surname, which she owed to 
that Mt. 

4. In Crete. Here she was worshipped in the Early Minoan and throughout 
the M, M. Periods ( Glot 3 p. 258 ). That there was a definite connection between 
these two mountains of the same name is amply clear. For instance, about Idiean 
Daktuloi or Daktyli, we are informed that they were fabulous beings in Greek 
mythology, who “ had their originsl home in Phrygian Ida, but were afterwards 
transferred to the mountain of the same name in Crete .** They were in the 
8 ervice of Rhea Cybele, the Idaran Mother ( D. C. A., p. 316 ). 

5. D. C. A.,p.39. 
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Noteworthy in this connection would be the Greek word I ppa, 
which means food . 1 In classical Sanskrit Ira stands not only for 
food, but for speech (Vak), water, wine and the earth . 3 Lastly, the 
Amorite moon-god is Erah. 

We shall now note one interesting feature of the Goddess. No 
doubt, it was her male counterpart that -was worshipped in the form 
of the moon under the name of Sin or Nannar at Ur-Kashdim. Again 
at Haran (Kharranu ?), a Mesopotamian town near the frontier of 
Syria and Asia Minor, the same god “was worshipped under the 
symbol of a conical stone, probably an aerolite, surrounded by a 
guilded crescent,” and had his cult associated with cruel practices 
“even down to late times ”. 3 In India, his place seems to have 
been taken by Siva, also known as Chandrasekhara : and one of his 
most famous Jyotirmaya lingas is Somanatha . 4 Again, the Kaushitaki 
Brahmana identifies at one place Rudra with Chandramas . 6 

Yet, generally it is the female deity that is identified with the 
Moon. For even at Ur, Nannar had his wife Nin-gal, who was 
worshipped as a Moon-goddess. Corresponding to her are the 
Greek Artemis and the Roman Diana. We have already referred to 
Artemis as a goddess of Nature. She was virgin daughter (cf. Kanya- 
r Kumarl) of Zeus the Father God (=Dyaush-Pita=Sky Father), and 
was a twin sister of Apollo the Sun-god (who is only a form of the 
Father God). “Artemis is also a protectress of youth, especially 
those of her own sex....; and as the promoter of healthy develop- 
ment, especially in the female frame, is connected with the notion 
of her assistance in childbirth .” 6 Diana had attributes quite akin to 
those of Artemis. She was mainly adored by the fair sex “who 
prayed to her for happiness in marriage or childbirth. Diana 
was not unoften identified by classical writers with Artemis or with 
the Mother Goddess. 

v 1. Max Muller’s Bibliographies of Words etc., p. 192. 

2. SaSvata-kosa ( Kulkarni's ed., p. 27 ) ; Visva, quoted by Narayana on the 
Naishadhiya, XXI. 86. 

3. Maspero, p. 26. ^ ^ ^ f ^ 

4. ‘ ( v. 1. *4 ) I 

tJq'FTcft'S cT HTfRTsi SR 0 ! TO II ’ 

Bpihat-stotra-ratnakara, Stotra 46. 1 ; JBBRAS. p. 5 f. 

‘ HTIlt; HFFfTT =3° I ’—JBBRAS., X. 4 f.; Brihat-stotra-ratnakara, 61. 1. 

5. K. B., VI. as quoted in Jha Com. Vol., p. 60-61. 

6. D. C. A., p. 71 f. The so-called Ephesian Artemis is described in details 
from monuments and coins by Sir W. H. Ramsay in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary 
I. 60S. According to him, “ the upper part of the body in front is covered with 

rows of beasts, symbolizing her function as the nourishing mother of all life”. 

7. D. C. A., p. 183. 

M. G. 4 
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There were other names of the same Moon or Mother Goddess. 
One such was Hecate, whom I venture to identify with Sakti. 
“She stands high in the regard of Zeus ( = Dyaush-Pita = Sky Father), 
from whom she has received a share in the heaven, earth, and ocean. 

She is invoked in all sacrifices Sometimes she was regarded as 

the goddess'of the moon or as Artemis .” 1 Like her Indian coun- 
terpart, she was looked upon as “the goddess of ghosts and magic,” 
and was represented as haunting graves and crossways . 3 Fish and 
snakes were sacred to her.* My suggestion regarding her identifica- 
tion with Sakti 4 can be logically carried to mean that Indra (identified 
by all scholars with Zeus) was the male counterpart of Sakti, i.e. Indra 
is identical with Siva-Rudra. This is exactly what I prove later. 
Meantime, we may remember the possibility arising from the fact 
that Sachi is etymologically identical with Sakti : both are connected 
with the root sak, to be powerful. Sachi can be the same as Sakti. 

The Thracian Bendis and the Cretan Britomartis, as moon- 
goddesses having power over heaven and earth, were both identified 
with the Greek Artemis and were looked upon as mother god- 
desses ; s and so was Selene. I confess, I am inclined to identify 
the last one with Sinlvall of the Vedic texts. Selene “ was 
worshipped on the days of the new and full moon.” fi In India, 
Sinlvall was worshipped as the goddess of the new moon, while 
Raka (her constant associate), who was only another form of the 
Moon Goddess, was worshipped on the full-moon day. But to this 
we shall turn a little later. 

Lucian and Herodian identify ’Ashtar with moon , 1 and ’Ashtar 
changes sex and becomes a male deity in Moab and South Arabia . 8 
This position might well be compared with an interesting fact that 
Soma ( = Moon; a word in masculine gender) is addressed as Aditi 
in the Rigveda . 9 The sex of the moon is uncertain, and so is that 
of Aditi. Aditi is Dyaus (Sky), Aditi is Prithivi (Earth) : Aditi is 
Mata (Mother), Aditi is Pita (Father ). 10 She signifies the unity of 
the Sky Father and the Earth Mother, and in this may lie the 
origin of the Ardha-nari-natesvara form of Rudra-Siva. 

1. Ibid. p. 271, co I T 2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. col. ii. Hecate is the “ moon before she has risen and after she 
has set.” Brewer, Diet, af Phrase and Fables , p. 857. 

4. A. C. Das, p. 280, suggests the identity of Sakti and the Egyptian goddess 
Sekhet ( = Isis ) and I am disposed to agree with him.* In Hecate we obviously 
possess a connecting link between the two. Inspite of his fantastic attempt at 
overdating, some of Das’ suggestions seem to be as brilliant as they are correct. 

5. D. C. A., p. 96 ; 100. 6. Ibid. p. 573. 

7. ERE. II. 116, col. ii. 8. Ibid. 

9. RV. VIII. 48. 2. 10. RV. I. 89.10; AV. VII. 6. I; etc* 
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Now, there was a goddess El in Sumer. “According to D. 
Nielsen, the South Arabian deity Ilah, or II, which is also the 
common Semitic word for £ god ’ and corresponds to the Hebrew 
and Aramaic deity El, Elohim, is one of the names of the Moon- 
god,” who was also known as Nanna or Ma. 1 Elohim was worship- 
ped along with her consort Yaw on Mount Sinai, wfiich Sayce, 
Langdon and other scholars connect with the name Sin (Zu-en or 
En-zu) of the Moon-god, the measurer of time. 3 

It is very easy to recognize the Indian deities Ila and Yahva in 
Elohim (Ilah or El) and Yaw (Yhwh, Yahveh), 5 and no stretch of 
imagination is required to connect Sin with Sin! or Sinivali. From 
the Kasi-khanda we learn that SinI along with eight other goddesses 
waited upon the Moon. 4 Sinivali is identified with Amavasya 
in which (the New) Moon is visible 6 , or else she is equated with 
the Goddess presiding over the New Moon. 6 Along with Sinivali 
are generally mentioned as deities presiding over different phases 
of the Moon, ICuhu, Anumati and Raka. It is amply clear from 

1. Langdon,, I. c,, p. 5 ; 152 ; etc. The Hibbert Lectures , 1887, p. 49. 

2. Sin is Indian Chandra-sekhara, Mahakala or Kala, the Time-Spirit. Vide 
in this connection Delaporte, p. 139 ; Dawn of Civilization, p, 646 ; etc. 

3. We have already referred to the fact that Nannar the Moon-god of Ur was 
addressed to by Cyrus as Jehoveh . I seek the ultimate origin of the latter 
word in Yauhu Auhu, an ancient Egyptian name for the pale disk of the moon 
(cf. Dawn of Civilization, p. 92 ). His connection with the Sanskrit rt. yabh 
depends upon the primitive theory of suitability for copulation of certain nights 
having particular lunar phases. Again the name Jehoveh was written in the 
Hebrew by four signs Iod, lie Vau and He (Yhwh), which can without difficulty 
be connected with the Egyption word. 

4. ' fff'fT ff • % PUT Erg: | 

qfn% r ffu^ mm n ’ 

— Kasikhapqla, 14.33. 

5. ‘ ftFfTPT^T w# ffmrreur i 

srgufet^ w uuu uorWt u n ’ 

— Halayudha’s Abhidhana-ratna-mala, I 112. 

' fTSUVST ffftiqcfmTWITufr I ’ — gridhara. 

* P5STITU UTgUft: >5?T W FRITTR I... 

m f^ffPT^T UT f f : I ’ 

— Amara-kosa, 129-130. 

‘ qr ffErrmrreuT ut qTfrcr m ffRfu i ’ 

— Nirukta, XI. 31. 2.; cf. AB. VII. ll = Gopatha B. II. i. 10 = Shadvimsati 
B. IV. 6. Also Kathaka Br.; Dikshit, p. 46 ; Matsya P., 133. 36; 141. 49 f 
Bhagavata P, f VI, 18-2 ; Hopkins, p. 70 ; 100-102. 

6. ‘ I ’ 

— Mahldbara on YV* XI, 56, 
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tha Brahmana texts that Darsa 1 (No-Moon and New-Moon) and 
Purnamasa (Full-Moon) sacrifices were nothing but offerings meant 
to propitiate the lunar deities Sinlvall and Raka. In many 
passages of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas, Sinlvall is described 
as Sukaparda (with a beautiful knot of hair) Sukurira ( =Su-mukuta, 
having a charming crown) and Svaupasa (having lovely limbs ), 3 
Terracotta figurines with a big headdress and a beautiful crown 
and occasionally not uncouth limbs have been found at Rairh, 
Mathura, etc. Raka perhaps does not find such frequent mention 
as Sinlvall, though she too is often invoked. Amavasya which 
falls on Somavasara (Monday), — a day sacred to moon — is known as 
Somavatx Amavasya, and is held sacred by all Hindus. The 
Taittirlya Samhita forbids intercourse with a woman on Amavasya 
and PaurnamasI , 3 probably because either of them was a day 
sacred to the goddess of fertility. But for the same reason, the 
Satapatha Brahmana 4 enjoins Agnyadhana ( which undoubtedly 
corresponds to Garbhadhana 6 ) on the night of Amavasya, for (it is 
said) on such a night the road to heaven is open. The sacrifice 
pertaining to Amavasya is, indeed, an offering to Aditi. fi On the 
day of the Garbhadhana it is necessary to worship the deity of 
fertility, viz. the Earth ( Prithivi ), 7 or, otherwise Sinlvall may be 
solicited to put the foetus in its proper place . 8 From all these 
references, there should be left no doubt that Sinlvall was a 
form of the Mother Goddess Ila-Aditi. 

We have noted that the sex of both Ila and the moon is a 
very illusive affair. The moon-god Erah which occupied a very 

1. ‘ I ’ — Mallinath on Itaghu. XIV. 80. 

Darsa and PaurnamasI are names of the Now-moon and Full-moon nights 
respectively of the first fortnight according to T. B. III. x. 1. 1. Vide Dikshit, 
p. 46, footnote. 

2. ‘ SftRT FTFRIT I ’ 

— ' TS. IV. i. 5. 3 ; YV. XI. 56 ; ICathaka Sam. XVI. 5 ; Mail. Sam. II. 7.5 

S.B., VI. 5. 1. 10. 

3. ' HTfrmqFTT <frw?srf ^ t ’ _ts. ii. v . 6 . 4 f. 

4. ‘ ^ %5ffFn^TFrPFfFT 1 w fsicnst sift sht gt qqlvr 1 h rf?r 

gS Wl 1 gs crgiSHTcn^ITHTSTS^ I ’ -SB. XI. i. 1. 2. 

5. See infra. 

6. f ^OTRTFSRgT I "Wig TffeSqfcT I ’ —SB. XI. i. 3. 3 ; XI. i. 3. 5. 

7. ‘ HFTT^fr: II 

TRIffT RFS SSSTF II 

. . .q^FBTt ctTPFFr S%cF I ’ -Agni P., 41 . 18 f . 

8. * %f| ftFffSTT% | ’ —RV. X. 184. 3. 
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prominent position in the Amorite pantheon was a male deity, and 
so was at times El, Elohim or Ilah who changes sex. It would not 
be uninteresting to add that Ila, the progenitress of the Aila-varhSa 
or Soma-vamsa (Lunar dynasty), also changes sex according to 
Puranic account. 1 2 The Ailas, worshippers of the Mother Goddess, 
could easily call themselves ‘ sons of Ila, ’ just as the Babylonians 
and others did. The Arabian Ilah was also known as Ilat, 
Alat, or Allah, 3 4 and afterwards became the only god known to the 
Muslim religion. And it is well-known that in Sanskrit, Alla, (like 
Akka), 3 signifies Ainlia (=* Mother Goddess’ or a ‘mother’). 
According to Panini, the vocative of Alla becomes Alla, like 
masculine names ending in a, rather than Alle like the feminine 
names ending in a. 1 Is not this change of sex significant ? 

In the lists of Sumerian kings, we find names like Ishbi-Irra, 
Irra-mitti, etc., just as we find others like Libit-Ishtar, Ishtar-muti, 
etc. This comparison would, perhaps, show that Irra was a name 
of some supreme deity like Ishtar. And ‘ Ilu ’ was undoubtedly 
affixed to words denoting gods. This Sumerian custom of naming 
persons after gods or goddesses is common in India. Ila is a name 
still favourite in Bengal. 

Lastly, I may record in this connection that it is difficult for 
me to accept Mr. V. S. Agrawala’s suggestion regarding the identi- 
ficrtion of Ailavilas or Ailabidas with Rabaris. s The latter should, 
if at all, be rather connected with the Barbaras of Barbaricum 
(Barbarika). In passing, I may note that the Aidabridas seem to be 
first referred to in the Yajur-veda Samhita. 5 

1. Brahma P., Ch. 106-108. ( Gautami Mahatmya ); Bhagavata P., IX. 1. 21f.; 
Matsya P., XI. 40 f. ; Vishnu P., IV. i. 9 f. 

2. Langdon, p. 5 f. 

3. Among the Finns, Akka is a name given to the Mother Earth. * The 
Origin of the Aryans p. 327. Read also Caldwell, 1. c., p. 454 ; 497, 

4. Pairini, VII. iii, 107 ‘ \ ? on which read Kasika : — 

‘ 3TF=r | f m I ? 3T3T I... SSSRffaT STftTWf I \ I f 3TRfT% | 

t 3## I ^51% I \ awrs' I 1 SFCrs I % I ! I 

1[ aiffeRJ I ’ As an illustration of the usage in the Vedas, the following stanza 
from the Yajurveda might be mentioned: — YV. XXIII. 18: — < 3TRfS3Tl , f^iSl : WTt^ E l) 

h ht i iawpsra: n ’ c f. sb., xiii. ii. 8. 3 . 

Amba is represented in the Mahabharata as changing her sex ; she becomes 
Sikhandi ( = 3?^ ) in order to kill Bhishma who remains a Kumara. Ambika 
and Ambalika are represented there as Amba’s sisters, and thus becomes wives 
of Vichitra-vxrya, a very significant name. These are but pure myths. 

5 W J„ Gujarat Res. Soc. 1939, Oct. p. 149. 

6* YV, XVI. 60. For Ailavilas, cf. Vishnu* IV. i. 20, 
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I am further disposed to identify Ida Anna-purna with Anna 
Perenna, an “ ancient Italian goddess, about whose exact attributes 
the ancient themselves were not clear. She is probably the moon- 
goddess of the revolving year, who every month renews her youth, 
and was therefore regarded as a goddess who bestowed long life and 
all that contributes to it. About full moon on the Idas ( fifteenth ) 
of March.. -the Romans held a merry feast under the open sky ” 1 in 
her honour, and wished each other long life. 

And if all these identifications are not so much trustworthy, 
they will turn out to be so, if I suggest many more ! For Proserpina 
or Persephone, I do not find, I must admit, a Sanskrit equivalent in 
the many names of the Indian Mother. We do not get a Prasarpini, 
though there is a Sarpa-rajnt, the goddess of the underworld. And 
about Persephone, a daughter of Zeus and Demeter, we learn that 
as “the wife of Hades, she is the dread queen of the world 
below”.’ And her “ special name in Attic cult is Core ( lit. “the 
Maiden ”)”. s At another place also, we learn that Kore was “ the 
name by which Persephone was called in the Eleusinian mysteries 
and in Orphic literature, where she appears as an all-pervading 
nature goddess ”. Along with her mother, “ she was regarded as 
the virgin daughter ” and she helped in rendering the earth more 
fertile. And like all true mother goddesses, she was related to 
the Father god in diverse ways. “ In Eleusinian mysteries she was 
connected with Dionysus, who, under the mystic name Iacchus, 
was regarded as her son, brother or bridegroom”.* Kore is 
undoubtedly Kumari and Iacchus possibly Yaksha. 

There is again a happy identification suggested by Dr. A. 
Banerji-Sastri , 6 viz. Nritu or Nriti of the Rigveda =Nerthus of 
N. Germany and Scandinavia. Nritu appears in the Rigveda as 
a goddess of the dawn and dancing and Unadivritti explains 
the term as Mother Earth. The evidence of Tacitus also goes 
to prove that Nerthus, to whom cows were sacred and in whose 

1. D. C.A., p. 33-34. Here is another explanation of the name Anna 
Perenna : — 

“ An old Roman deity of the circle or “ ring ” of the year, as the name ( per 
annum ) clearly indicates. Her ‘ festival ’ fell on the full moon of the first month 
( March 15 ), and was held at the grove of the goddess at the first mile-stone on 
the Via Flaminia. It was much frequented by the city plebs, and Ovid describes 
vividly the revelry and licentiousness of the occassion.”— EB. (11th ed. ) II. p. 63. 

2. D. C. A., p. 472. 

3. Ibid. SCD., p. 379, opines that Core means “ the Daughter ”. 

4. D. C. A., 475. Hecate is supposed to be " a triple deity, being Luna in 
heaven, Diana on earth, and Proserpine in hell ”. E. C. Brewer, The Reader’s 
Handbook, p. 478. 

5. JBORS. XII. 519 f. 
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honour melee was held yearly, was identical with the Mother Earth. 
The sacred dance is a familiar phenomenon in connection with 
the cult, and as Dr. Sten Konow points out, Nerthus is probably to 
be derived from the root nr it, to dance ; so is probably Nritu or 
Nriti. Konow also shows 1 2 many features that are common to Durga- 
puja and the worship of Nerthus ( also known as Herthemr Hertha ). 

The Accadian word Aya, Aia, or Ai stands for one of the forms 
of the Mother Goddess and can be paralleled by the Kanarese and 
Marathi 3 word ‘ AI ’ meaning £ mother and the Hindustani word 
‘ Aya \ meaning foster-mother ( cf . Skt. Dhatrl, which stands for 
* a foster-mother 9 as well as * the earth 1 ). Aya or Ai was one of 
the oldest goddesses of Sumero-Chaldasan pantheon and was 
represented as a consort of the sun-god Ninib. She was identified 
with the moon-goddess Gula or Anunit, presiding over life and 
fecundity, death and disease . 9 


1. JASB. XXL no. 7. 

2. Dr. Iravatl Karve includes the following among the words for mother 
found in Marathi : — Amma, als, aiya, aya, etc. (Bulletin, Deccan College Rea. 
Inst., 1940, 1. 336 f. ). 

3. NCM., p. 77. 



CHAPTER VII 

Connection between India and the 
„ Western Countries 

The Phrygians who worshipped Ida or “ Idsea ” as a great 
mother of gods are looked upon as Aryans by speech. Dr. II. R. 
Hall opines that they were “a people compounded of an Aryan 
aristocracy ruling over and gradually mixing with the Anatolian 
peasants”. 1 2 From traditions recorded in Greek literature and 
from inscriptions, we gather that they “ came in irresistable bands 
of mail-clad warriors from Mesopotamia and Thrace crossing into 
Asia Minor by the Hellesponts,” 3 sometime before 1200 n. c. 3 
The Greeks are alleged to have borrowed from them — but this is 
the opinion of scholars of older generations — “those orgiastic forms 
of religious worship of Dionysus and of the Mother of the Gods, 
orgies which led alike to sensual excess and hideous self-mutilations, 
to semi-religious:frenzy and bestial immoralities.” 4 * They called 
their ‘ Dionysus ’ Bagalus (cf. Bagaios), which name is comparable 
to Indian Bhaga or Bhagavan (an epithet of Siva). E. Curtius says : 
“ When the Assyrians in the thirteenth century advanced past the 
spring of Euphrates into the western peninsula (of Asia Minor) 
they found on the central table-land, a mighty body of native 
population, — the Phrygians.” 6 * So they seem to have been already 
regarded as the native population of Phrygia by the thirteenth 
century B. c. Herodotus and Strabo regard them as of Thracian 
origin, 6 while the Iliad refers to their fenced cities, and to the 
battles which Priam, the last king of Troy, fought as an ally of the 
Phrygians against the Amazons on the banks on Sangarius in the 
heart of Phrygia. In Trance, “ there was in fact a tribe whose name 
Briges seems just a de-aspirated form of Phryges (Bhruges).” 1 

I have, therefore, no hesitation in agreeing with A. Weber, 
A. Kuhn, A. Barth, 8 * F. Max Muller/ and A. Banerji Sastri 10 that 


1. ‘ Ancient History of the Near East ’ ( 1913 ), p. 476. 

2. Garstang, p. 15. 3. EB., XVII. 851. 

4. P.- Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, ch. 2 

5. History of Greece, Vol. I. Bk. i. ch. 3 ; Larned, IV. 2603. 

6. For Phrygians, vide Camb. Anc. His., III. 501 f. ; 634 f. ; ERE. IX. 900 f . 

7. Childe, p. 63 ; ERE. IX. 900. col. 1. 

8. V. M., p. 140; ERE. IX. 900 f. 

9. Bibliographies of Words and the Horne of the Aryans (1888), p. 190. 

10. Asura India; JBORS. XII. p. 126. 
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the Phrygians, the worshippers of the Mother Goddess, were 
identical with the Bhrigus, w'ho are connected with waters even in 
the Rig-veda , 1 2 and whose eponymous ancestor is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as coveting the Goddess Uma herself . 3 Hopkins says:— 
“ The connection of Parasu-Rama with the Siva-cult is maintained 
to the present day, the temples of Kali having a special shrine to 
this Rama, owing to the legend that his wife Renuka w'as revived 
by her head being placed on the body of a Pariah woman. The 
Goddess Ellamma ( = Sarvamba) is recognised as the “goddess 
'•with the head ot Renuka,” while Parasu-Rama adores Ambika 
Ellamma ).” 3 Generally Indian literature refers to Parasu-Rama 
Bhargava as Rainukcya or Renuka-suta . 4 Narayana , 5 a commentator 
on the Naislnidhlya, identifies Renuka with Ekavlra, probably 
following some Puranas. Even if Parasu-Rama be a historical per- 
sonage, he could easily regard himself as a son of the Mother 
Goddess ; and we know that in many foreign countries, the worship 
of the axe was very intimately connected with the Goddess cult. On 
Chaldaean cylinder, the battle-axe is placed on the sacred altar, and 
receives homage of a priest or a priestess ; its phallic connotation 
was first made known there by A. de Longperier. In Aigean art, 
for example, the double war-axe or bipennis, found in the field of 
the gem impression as being worshipped by votaries, was undoubt- 
edly connected with the worship of the Goddess, and is often 
associated with her other symbols like the fish, serpent, palm-tree 
and doves . 6 7 “ In E. M. II votive double axes of copper and lead 
were enclosed in tombs. A large number, of copper and silver, 
were consecrated in a sacred grotto ... The double axe appears 
floating in the air on its way down from heaven. It hovers over 
the goddess beneath the sun and the moon, while far away, as a 
modest complement, a divinity appears armed with spear and 
shield . ”' 1 It also appears there, between the isacred ‘horns of 
consecration ’ or Cow-horns ; sometimes it assumes a (ceremonial) 
reduplicated form and is the generally looked upon as a bisexual 
fetish . 8 On a Mycenean golden ring, for example, it occurs just 
in front of the Goddess — between her and her devotees — in fits 

1. RV. X. 46. 2; II. 4. 2. 

2. Mbh., XII. 342. 62 

i %-^tfcr. • .T ” 

3. Hopkins, p. 226. 

4. Vide Visva-kosa on Renuka; Naishadhiya, XXL 68. 

5. Naishadhiya XXI. 69, commentary. 

6. Glotz. p. 233-234 ; ERE. I. 144, col. 1. 

7. Glotz. p. 231. 8. Ibid. p. 234. 
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reduplicated form . 1 Some symbols of the Greek deities were 
borrowed “ from the pre-historic peoples whom they dispelled in 
Crete and Hellas. Such is the double-edged axe, which is found 
in the palace of Cnossus in Crete in the third millenium b. c. in 
scenes of cultus, and which belongs to a male or a female deity of 
the people* This axe became among the Greeks a symbol of 
Dionysos ” J , who undoubtedly corresponds to Indian Siva. The 
implements used in the bloody sacrifices in conection with the 
Goddess were sacred to her. Parasu, the chief instrument for 
killing a sacrificial animal, must naturally be regarded as holy, and 
the goddess is actually said to preside over it. 5 * So, Bargava Parasu- 
Rama could be a worshipper of the Goddess or of the God, only if 
he were a real person ; for in India too this connection of Parasu 
with that cult is directly vouchsafed by Siva’s epithet Khanda- 
parasu . 4 In fact, Siva himself is said to have presented his axe to 
Parasu-Rama, who annihilated the Kshatriyas with it no less than 
twenty-one times . 5 Moreover, Siva is himself invoked as a 
Bhargava or a Bhrigu-natha . 6 

I have, however, no doubt that Para^u-Rama was not a historical 
person, but it would be, perhaps, dangerous to make a further guess 
about him at this stage. I propose to return to this question later. 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra refers to the Bhrigus as suffering an insult at 
the hand of the Talajanghas, who were afterwards overwhelmed by 
their sin .' 1 The Puranic lore refers to the same tradition, only 
introducing slight variations hete and there. According to the 
Epic account , 8 a single Bhargava, named Aurva, sufficed for that 
mighty Brahmanic achievement, viz., the destruction of the 
Talajanghas. A similar act of glory is referred to as early as 
the Atharvaveda , 5 where we find the Srinjayas alias Vaitahavyas 
being routed. They had the cheek to insult the Bhrigus, according 
to one verse ; they deprived ( ? lit. ‘ate’) a Brahmana of his Go 
( = Cow ? ), according to another ; naturally, they paid the penalty. 

1. Camb. A. H., Vol. of Plates, I. p. 200. 

2. ERE. XII. 139 f. 

3. Kala-ratri Mantra, ( as quoted in ' The Great Temples of India, Ceylon, 
etc. p. 2 ) ; cf. Kadambarl ( Parab ) pp. 396-401 ; etc. 

4. Amara-ltosa, st, 35. 

5. Myth. A. R., VI. 111. 6. Matsya P„ XLII. 156. 133. 

7. Artha-Sastra, I. 3 cTRSSppj vjtTJJ ( fipppct: ) I ’ 

8. Mbh., XIII. 153. 11. ‘ T%?ni%cPT I cTRSSTf 

fTfr^ ^TRTcfq; 11 ’ 

9. AV. V. 19. 1 TtT%o?T IfffSJfT: ’ 

AV. V. 18. 10 % WWT qf 'TCPffTff, I ’ 
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The Bhrigus are frequently referred to as having discovered 
Fire, 1 2 or established it first among men, according to a legend in 
which Weber perceived some relic of Indo-Germanic mythology. 
He says : — “ The name Bhrigu corresponds to a nicety with 
the Greek (p\eyv in the name of $\eyua$ and of the 0A eyuai, who on 
account of their arrogance were condemned to the haroh penalties 
of hell, while in this story Bhrigu for arrogance is sent there 
to be looker-on.” 3 

I do not, therefore, see if the suggested identity of the Bhrigus 
with the Phrygians leaves anything to be desired. The Rig-veda 
associates them with the Druhyus and the Turvasas. s Most of these 
tribes, Srinjayas or/and Vaitahavyas or/and Turvasas, can easily be 
shown to be connected with regions not far removed from the 
western coast, e.g., Kathiawar, Gujarat and Malwa. And the Bhrigus 
were definitely connected with Bharukachchha or Bhrigukachchha 
( Barygaza of Ptolemy and the Pariplus ), which was undoubtedly the 
greatest port in the Bombay Presidency in ancient times. The 
legends regarding Aurva, a Bhargava, identified in the Puranic lore 
with the submarine fire, also illustrates the connection of the Bhrigus 
or Bhargavas with the western sea. 4 The Gopatha Brahmana 5 derives 
Bhrigu’s origin from heated waters, and the Tandya Brahmana does it 
from the Bhargas ( = Tejas ) of Varuna. According to the Satapatha, 
Aitareya and other Brahmanas, 6 Bhrigu is Varuni ( = a son of Varuna, 
the god of the West). Pie is born, according to the northen recen- 
sions of the Mahabharata, out of Fire, at a sacrifice of Varuna. 7 

The Babylonian word for ‘mother’ is Ummu or Umma, the 
Accadian Ummi, and the Dravidian is Umma. These words can be 
connected with each other and with Uma, the Mother Goddess, 
whom Bhrigu is said to have coveted. The Phrygian name of the 

1. RV. 1.58.6; 1.143.4; X. 46. 2 ; 1.60.1; VI. 15. 2; YV. XV. 26 = 
XXXIII. 6 = RV. IV. 7.1. 

2. ZDMG. IX. ( 1885 ), p. 242. 3. RV., VII. 18. 6. 

4. Cf. Mbh., I. Chs. 180-182 ; etc. 

5. Purva-bhaga, I. 3. 

6. SB.XI.vi. 1.1 :— ‘^4 STTifoT: I WT NcR cTS 

l^T^RTTcT I ITT ftgRT JFJRT I ’ A very similar tale is told regardingSve- 
taketu Aruneya in Chhandogya-Upanishad (VI. 11.) ; and learned scholars have 
chosen to believe in them to the extent of making them a basis for chronological 
tables. It is such ‘internal’ evidence, on which, for instance, the whole of 
Parikshit chronology is based. Cf. T. A. IX. 1 ; T. Up., I. iii. i, i; A. B, III. 34; 
The Indo-Aryan Races, p. 17; VM. p. 140; etc. 

7. erV'TW Sffit SfTcfi 'TTWf^T Sf: — ABI. 

XVIII, p. 60. 
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Mother Goddess is said to be Amma 1 (or Ma); she can easily be 
equated with name Amba ( Ambi or Ambika ) 2 worshipped by the 
Bhargavas. She is the yoni (the place of birth, or mother) of Rudra 
in addition to being his sister. 

A Drawidian word for Mother is Amma, and the change 
from Amma to Ma, which is not a very remote one, seems to take 
place, if at all, not only in Asia Minor, but also in India, at a very 
early period. Thus the Satapatha Brahmana 3 refers to This world’ 
(explained by all the commentators as The Earth’), as *Ma\ deriving 
: tv fmm i ‘mill-, ta measure Bath. in. the Northern and 

Southern India, the Mother Goddess in still called ‘Ma, which may 
be philologically connected more directly with Amma than with 
Matri. The Amarkosa 4 equates Ma with Bhargavx (indeed, she was a 
goddess of the Phrygians), Lokamata (Mother of the world ), Rama 
or Lakshmi. How Lakshmi is only a form of the Great Goddess shall 
be shown later, but the Anatolian Ma is already connected by certain 
scholars with the Egyptian divinity Maat, the deity of justice and 
the underworld, who held in her hand a two forked rod (symbolising 
male element and corresponding to our Indian Trisula), in addition 
to Ankh. She is a daughter of the sun god Ra. 

Now, wherefrom did the Phrygians come ? Did they originally 
belong to India or to Phrygia ? The above given information 
only makes it probable that they belonged to the quarter of Varuna, 
x.e., they migrated into India from the west, via Mesopotamia and 
Arabia, across the seas; this gets confirmation from some unexpected 
source,— from their connection with the Turva^as, who along with 
the Yadus migrated from those regions. 

1. A. C. Das, “Rig-vedic India”, p. 309; JRAS, 1232-23 f. It is also found 
in old High German, Dravidian, Saythian and other tongues. Cf. Caldwell, 
455; 499. 

2. Harhsaraja’s Vcdic Kosa, p. 40, quotes Mait. B„ I. 10. 20 ‘ 5Rt V5FT 

qfft: ^flTT^T...3Fsrr I vpuroft i ’ 

T. B., I. 6. 10. 4. 3Tfferq;T FTCTT i ’ 

Kathaka Samhita ‘ SfKft | 

Bee also Sabha-parva, ch. x,’ st. 22. 

3. g. B„ VIII. 3. 3. 5 :- f 3W % ( TTT5VT ft TTfcf 1 ’ 

This derivation is, . of course, in a class with many others, suggested by the 
Brahmana-krit etymologists ; it may or may not be accepted, Nunarth-ratna-rnala- 
kosa ( Kulkarni’s ed., p. 77 ) ITT Iff WT ^%TF4f-IT^Tc|’f I) ITT 

ir^TiffcrT n mrraft ^ itt% ttt t ” 

4. Amara-koSa, st. 30. 
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I have little doubt that Paravat, mentioned over 55 times 
in the Rig-veda, is the river Euphrates or the country round about 
her. Paravat is said to be ‘great’ (parama) 1 and is often mentioned 
along with Arvavat,* when Indra or Asvins are invoked either from, 
or as dwelling in, those regions. If Indra is at one place said to 
have brought Yadu and Turvasa from Paravat, 3 Agni’is credited 
with the same feat at another. 4 In a passage which occurs twice in 
in the Rig-veda, Indra is said to have helped Turva&i and Yadu 
across the sea.’’ Undoubtedly, Paravat was a region beyond the sea. 

In a Rig-vedic passage, Indra and Agni are invoked from their 
abode amongst the Yadus, Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus, and Purus. 1 ’ 
Elsewhere, the Asvins are said to be among the Druhyus, Anus, 
Turvasas, and Yadus. 1 At another place they are offered the 
“Somas” that are among the Turvasas, Yadus and Kanvas. 8 These 
passages, I submit, have to be borne in mind, while interpreting 
the hymns referring Indra or Asvins to Arvavat and Paravat. 
Arvavat and Paravat could not be regions belonging to fables. For 
this, a most conclusive proof would be that in one place the 
Nasatya ( = Alvins ) are said to dwell in Paravat, or in Turvasa. 3 

A stanza like the one, in which a co-wife utters bravely her 
wishful thinking that she would expel her rival to Paravat ( = The 
Euphrates-valley), 10 may be profitably compared to the famous stanzas 
in the Atharvaveda, where a disease is wished away to the land of the 
Balhikas or of the Mujavats. 11 The river Euphrates is still known as 

1. RV. IV. 50. 3 ; V. 61. 1 ; X. 95. 14; TB. III. ii. 9. 3-4 ; AV. VI. 34. 3; 
VI. 75. 2 ; VII. 84. 3 ; etc. Also cf. TB. III. ii. 10. 1. 

2. RV. III. 37. 11; III. 40. 8-9; V. 73. 1; VIII. 13. 15; VIII. 33. 10; V III.82.1 

3. RV. VI. 45. 1 3TOTOTOcf: E^TrfT 3^0 I H^TII’ 

4. RV. I. 36. 18 stflRT II * ^ 

5. RV. I. 174. 9; VI. 20. 12 V ft TO 11W I ’ 

6. RV. I. 108. 8 3^3 ^1^33 3*3^ • 

7. RV. VIII. 10. S *TTOTO3 I 

TOST STFTHf 1 1 ’ 

8. RV. VIII. 9. 14 ; A. V?XX. 141. 4 ; 

9. ‘ qrora 35T fit i ’ rv. i. 47. 7. 

10. ‘ H ffW TOT tlWTR «TT srfffpiTO TO 1 TOTO TTOtt ^Plvff TOTRTH 1 1 ’ 

— RV. X. 145. 4; cp. AV. III. 18. 3; Ap. Gr. III. 9. 6. 

11. AV. V. 22. 7; V. 22. 14. 

There seem to be some other indications to prove that Paravat was really 
a region on the Earth. For instance, Paravat seems to be contrasted with the -river 
Sindhu in a Rik where two winds are said to blow : one from Sindhu (= ? Indus) 
and the other from Paravat. (RV. X. 137. 2 S.IN'BT EfMT 'TTcf 3TT PFE TR.T 
TTOfR I ’). Again, the car of dawn being broken in the river Vipas, she is said 
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Frat, or Shatt-el-Fara. In his £ Babylonian Life and History , Wallis 
Budge says : — ££ The earliest dwellers in Bahyloia known to us, the 
Sumerians, called the Euphrates Buranun...i.e. ££ River” ; in Gen. 
xv. 18 we have tc the great river, the river Perath 99 (an expression 
which exactly corresponds, I should point out, to Parama Paravat 
occurring in* the Rig-veda and Artharva-veda); the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians knew it as <£ Pu-ra-tu ’’....The Euphrates is formed 
by the junction of two rivers at Diadin, called Frat Su, or Kara 8u, 
and Murad Su.” 1 It is unnecessary to add any comment regarding 
the philological affinity between Paravat, F rat, and Pu-ra-tu. 

If the Yadus came from the land of Paravat, they could easily 
be known as Paravatas. The identification of the Yadus and the 
Paravatas has other grounds to back it. From a reference in the 
datapath Brahmana, Dr. Rai Chaudhuri concludes that the Yadu- 
Satvatas must have been occupying some region near about the 
Jumna and the Ganges as early as the Brahmana period. 2 Dr. A. 
Berriedale Keith informs us that the Paravatas £t are located in the 
period of the Brahmanas on the Jumna.” 3 

Now, Arva-vat, ( = £ A country teeming in horses’) could 
easily stand for Arabia, which was known in Old Persian as Arbaya. 
The equation Arva-vat = Arbaya is not only philologically sound, 
but is supported by the constant mention of Arva ( = Arabian 
horse ) in the Rig-veda 4 and the Brahmanas. 5 Arabia was, and still 


to have flown to Paravat. (RV. IV. 30. 11.) I have given my respectful considera- 
tion to the interpretation put on this word by V. K. Rajwade ( who follows 
Yaska’s interpretation with a little change ) in ABI., II. p. 122 f.; I confess my 
inability to accept it (See Nirukta III. 19. 19). 

1* Wallis Budge, p. 3. Compare the following* from * 1110 . Dawn of Civili- 
sation \ p. 548 : — u The Euphrates was called in Assyrian Purattu, the river of 
rivers, ‘‘the great waters 5 ’, being an adaptation of the Sumerian Pura-nunu ; the 
Tigris was Diglat or Idiglat.” Also, cf. p, 549:— ‘ “In its upper reaches the 
Euphrates collects a number of small affluents, the most important of which, the 
Kara-Su, has often been confounded with it.” 


May I Venture to suggest that the word ‘ Paradise 5 may, perhaps, in some 
way be connected with the name of this great river, Euphrates, to whose valley the 
description of the Paradise is said to be applicable ? Cf. Eden = Edin; supra, p. 19. 

2. PHAI. p. 117-118. 

3. ^ Camb. H. I., Vol. I, p. 82. This does not necessarily go against Hille- 
brandt’s suggestion that the Paravatas are the same as the people Paruette of 
Gedrosia or Aria. We do not understand why Dr. Keith should desparately 
oppose all the suggestions of this learned writer (Ibid. p. 87). 


4. RV. 1. 16. 1 f; 1.73.9; 1.155.1; 1.162.14; IT. 33. 1; IV. 38* 10; VI. 45. 
12; VI. 54. 5; VII. 90. 6-7; VII. 91. 7; etc. 

5; IfD ' viii. 9. 2; S. B., X. vi. 4. 1; etc. V. S. Agrawala connects ‘Arva 5 

mentioned m the Brahmanas with the Arabian horse, giving valid reasons in 
support of this suggestion ; but somehow or other, he ignores the occurrence of 
this word in the JJig-veda. Vide J. U, P. Hist. Soc., July, 1940, p. 13. 
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is, a country famous for horses, and this explains, by the way, the 
Vedie Aryan's familiarity with the horse ! There is no necessity to 
invent any other theory for explaining that fact. Again, it is no 
matter for wonder that Ilah and Allah of the Arabians should be 
found as Ila and Alla in Sanskrit literature. 

I beg to quote in this connection some observations of an Arabic 
scholar “ Two of the three routes by which trade was carried in 
ancient times between India and the West, passed through Arabia. 
The first route ran from the mouth of the Indus and up the 
Euphrates, at the point where the road branches off to Antioch and 
Levantine ports.. ..The second route, more important than the first, 
lay from the Indian coast to that of Yaman and Hadramawt and 
from there, passing along the Red Sea coast, to Syria and thence to 
Europe, either directly from the Syrian coast or via Egypt and 
Alexandria. This route was of great importance and the prosperity 
of South-west Arabia in ancient times was largely due to it, and it 
formed a highway of commercial traffic until the Ptolemies 
established an overland route from India to Alexandria. >n 

Again at the risk of being misunderstood, I hazard another 
identification. In the Rig-veda, there is a reference to the Arjikas, 
the Kritvas, the people who live (in the land ) between the Pastyas 
( = rivers), and the Pancha-janas. J I believe, I have reason to 
suspect that these 1 people living ( in the land ) between the two 
rivers * are Mesopotamians (from m € <tos middle, iroraMOS, river). 
Arjikas are undoubtedly the people living on the banks of the river 
Arjlkiya ; but I do not think, Yaska is quite correct in identifying it 
with Vipas, if he means by it the modern Beas of Punjab. For 
Arjlkiya can well represent modern Ayek 3 or Ayak Nadi, “ a small 
stream which has its rise in the Jammu hills to the north-east of 
Syalkot. Yet, it is possible that this rivulet might have taken 
its name from that of some western river, just as the Indian 
Sarasvatl did from the Iranian Harahvaiti, or possibly, the eastern 
Sarayu did from the Vedic Sarayu, which seems to be somewhere in 
the region west of Indus ( cf. Iranian Haroyu ). And such a river, 
the prototype of Indian Arjlkiya, would probably be Tigris, which 
in Assyrian synonym-lists has another name Aranzu, Aransuh or 
Arzania . 5 And this finds some confirmation from Yaska, who is 

1. Jha Com. Vol., pt. ii. p. 10-11; note also supra, ch. II. 

2. RV. IX. 65. 23 ‘ ^ 2T 3T 'Wf 111 I ’ 

3. Cun’s. A. G. I. (S. N. Majumdar's ed.), p. 240. 

4. Ibid. p. 212. 

5. In the opinion of Maspero, Kara Su, an affluent of the Euphrates, is the 
Aranzu or Arzania of the cuneiform texts ; cf. Dawn af Civilisation , p. 549. 
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not altogether wrong either ; for, he says: — “Arjlklya is (now) 
called Vipas.... Formerly she was called Urunjira . 5,1 It seems as 
if Arjlklya and Urunjira are mere sanskritizations of some non- 
Sanskrit names. There would not be many sceptics, I trust, who 
would at once set aside this identification Arjikiya-Urunjira = 
Arzania-Aranzu in the same facile way in which they have done 
others. It is one thing to be a judicious sceptic ; it is quite another 
to discard everything. It is thus quite possible that the Arjlkas 
originally belonged to region round about the river Tigris. In a 
Rig-vedic verse referred to above, the Somas are invoked from 
wherever they be, whether among the Arjlkas or among the 
Pancha-janas. In the preceding stanza, they are invoked from 
their abode in Paravat, Arviivat, or Saryanavat . 1 2 3 The last-men- 
tioned name is already familiar to all students of ancient Indian 
geography as the name of some lake. We have perhaps to look for 
Saryanavat, not immediately to the west of Kurukshetra as is stated 
by Sayana 3 (who undoubtedly follows a very old authority, viz., 
the Jaiminiya Brahmana 4 ), but somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Mesopotamia. 

But, perhaps, there is danger in suggesting too much. I shall, 
therefore, content myself with only one more suggestion. I have 
to again confess that I suspect that the river Xigris, mentioned as 
TigrainO. P., has the form ‘Tugrya’ in the Rig-veda . 5 6 Here 
Sayana explains the word as “waters”, and he has the ancient 
authority of Yaska 5 to support him. There is, however, no etymo- 
logical explanation of that word in that sense available, unless, of 
course, it is the waters of the river Tigris that are intended. 
Frequently we come across in the Rig-veda passages referring to 
Tugrya . 1 Sayana takes it in the sense of “ Tugra-putra ” (son 
of Tugra), and actually in some Riks 8 a certain Bhujyu is men- 
tioned as a son of Tugra. They refer to his safe landing across 

1. Nirukta, IX. 25. 3 ‘ affsfafaf T%1TT%vITf|: I I ’ 

2. R. IX. 65. 22 ‘ % tfFTTH: ITRITcr % aNTHTcF gfcft I % I’ 

3. On RV. IX. 113.1 | 

4. Jaim. B., III. 64 TON *R:l 

5. RV. I. 33. 15 * 5TRf: 3JJT fW gsqrg I etc. ’ 

6. Nirukta II. 24. 2. 

7. RV. VIII. 3. 23 ‘am WT 3KTR. I ’ 

8. RV. VI. 62. 6 ffT I ’ 

" The Tigris runs a very swift current, so much so tliat it is difficult for a 
boat to work up-stream except by towing C. Edward, The World’s Earliest 
Laws , p. 111. 
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the sea, by the aid of Alvins’ birds. Indeed, it is such passages that 
have led the authors of the Vedic Index 1 2 to say that <e the story of 
Bhujyu seems to allude to marine navigation.” Sayana seems to 
retain some form of an old tradition when he explains at one place 
that Tugra was pesfed by enemies living beyond the seas, and that 
therefore he had to send Bhujyu to punish them . 3 Elsewhere, 
Bhujyu is said to have been carried safely (to that land across the 
seas) away from his forefathers ( Pitris ), 3 probably the Tugras. 
Rationally interpreted, the tradition would perhaps mean that the 
people of the Tigris valley or their king had sent some people or 
tribe known as the Bhujyus (^the Bhojas of the Epics and the 
Puranas ? 4 ) to some country beyond the seas, on account of the 
fact that the occupants of that country infested the region under 
their or his control. The Bhujyus landed safely in the territory 
of their enemies, perhaps the Phoenicians ( Phanis, Panis or Nagas ? ) 




r 


1. 11.432, 

2. On RV. I. 116. 2. which runs :-pT 5 *T 

cfTHWTlj! | Compare names like Tiglath Pileser, etc. Tugra might be a good 
equivalent of Tiglath, since Tigris was Idiglat or Diglat. Supra p. 62. 

3. rv. 1. 119. 4 fi jpg ftgwr arc i 

4. Vayu P., IV. 13. 1-5; cf. AB„ VIII. 14. 

M. G. 5 





CHAPTER VIII 

Mountain 


People^ who worshipped the snake (Naga) as the moving spirit 
of the Earth Goddess, could easily call themselves Naga-varh&s or 
simply Nagas. Such tribes were scattered all over India according 
to Epic and Puranic testimony. And this is in agreement with 
another fact that hundreds of Sakti-pithas and Isvara-sthanas are 
mentioned in those texts, many portions of which are, in all pro- 
bability, much earlier than the fifth century A. d. It is difficult for 
me to believe that they have all sprung up like mushrooms within a 
century or two, by a huge conspiracy on the part of the Brahmanas. 
Traditions, preserved in them as well as in the Tantras, might 
occasionally be almost age-old, as is justly asserted by their authors. 

And tradition is manifold. It concerns not only divinities, but 
also their symbols. Hence, in dealing with the symbols, it may not 
be advisable to ignore the Tantric view altogether. The Tantras 
are mainly concerned with symbolic or mystic meaning of things. 
They connect all symbols with phallic worship, and at times assign 
definite value to some of them. Such a symbol, according to 
R. Shama Sastri , 1 * is the so-called Stupa, Chaitya or Meru symbol, 
which is nothing but a ‘ mountain-symbol as Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
tar , 3 A. Coomaraswamy , 3 etc,, have already pointed out. Sir A. 
Evans regards those arches or 4 scale-inlays as 4 a conventional 
representation of rocky landscape 5 , and notes its extremely wide- 
spread character . 4 The fact that the Jains draw the figure of their 
sacred mountain Meru 5 in this fashion need not lead us to take it 
for a representation of that mountain, and thus to identify it with 
the cult of Jainism, not only because it is more ancient than 
Jainism ( which was certainly never and nowhere so popular before 
the Christian era as to influence coinage), but because animals 
repugnant to that faith, e. g. dog, etc., appear crowning this 
symbol. It is, therefore, a borrowed design, and may have 
originally represented the Meru or Sumeru, the seat of Siva and 
Uma-Parvatl and other divinities, which has perhaps to be placed 
in, or may have been in some way connected with, Sumer: the 
Ziggurat of Sumer might, perhaps , be Sumeru ! 

1. t. A., 1906. 251. 2. Carm. Lect., 1921, p. 105 f. 

3. Ostasiatisch Zeitschrift , N, F„, iv, p. 175-179. 4. 1. c., I. 313. 

5. JRAS. 1915. 412. Marshall opines that this symbol is of Mesopotamian 

origin. 
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A Ziggurat (Holy Mountain, Hill of Heaven or Mountain of 
God) was an observatory of astrologer-priests, and was also the seat 
of deities like Marduk (Baal), Ishtar, etc. Rudra appears as a 
mountain-dweller even in the Vajasaneyi Samhita . 1 Still I must 
say that this suggestion relating to ‘Sumeru = the Ziggurat of Sumer’ 
is a little far-fetched. It is only hoped that this suggestion is 
better than the one which identifies Sumeru-khanda with Samar- 
khandP Meru is the central mountain of Ila-vrita (lit., = ‘surroimd- 
* ed by Ila J ) of the nine Varshas of Puranic geography . 3 Ila-vrita 

seems to correspond to what is known in the Avesta as Hara-bart)za, 
(the centre of the world in Avesta) which can be easily Sanskritised 
into Hara-varsha . 4 5 In support of this identification, it may be 
pointed out that not far from Mt. Meru flows the river Vakshu 
(v. L, Chakshu), which is identical in the opinion of many scholars 
with the river Oxus. Etymologically, Ila-vrita means just the 
same thing as Kumari-dvipa, though, of course, Puranic authorities 
would dispute their identity with regard to their actual position. 
At any rate, Ilavrita is admittedly named after Ila or Ila } 

Mountains are very intimately connected with Ila- Aditi or Uma- 
Ambika, and Meru is only one such mountain. Aditi appears as 
Adri-barha 6 in the Rig-veda. In later literature, her names like 

~ 1. XVI. 2, 3,4. """ 

2. Srl-Madhusudana Sarma’s Indra-Vtjayo, 1930, p. 53, st, 52; cf. Halayudha’s 

Abhidhdna-ratna-mala, I. 135-136 ‘ TO TO II TO 3TO- 

fTOTO I WTTgftfcf TOcTT ll’ According to Megasthenes, 

Indian Dionysos dwelt on Meros which he so named ; Arrian looks upon Meros 
and Nysa as monuments of the expedition of Bacchus into India (McCrindle, 
p. 162; 201; etc.) Nundolal Dey, correctly identifies them with Meru and Nishada 
of the Purapas ( Rasdtala or the Underworld, p. 12 ) and places Meru in the 
Hindukush. But, may be, Meros was so named later (even as Megasthens avers) 
and that name originally belonged to some other sacred mount. 

3. Vishiiu P„ II. 2. 15-35; II. 8. 113 f.; Bhagavata P„ V. 16. 7 f. 

4. For Hara-bar^za, see Proc. and Tr. 2nd Ori. Conf., p. 85. 

5. Matsya P., XII. 14. 

6. RV. X. 63.3. Curiously, this epithet finds almost an exact parallel in 

the word Tichchhachala , > which is used in the sense of ‘the Earth * in the Balsana 
Matha inscription of the time of Krishna (gaka 1106). This inscription is referred 
to in Bomb. Gaz. XII. p. 433; An. Pr. Rep. ASI. W. C., 1218-19, p. 45; Cousen's 
Medieval Temples of the Deccan, p. 26 ; Revised list of Antiquarian Remains, 
Bombay Pres., p. 15; etc. I owe these references to the kindness of Mr. M. G. 
Dikshit, who is shortly publishing this inscription in- the Epigraphia Indica. He 
has favoured me with an estampage of this inscription, in which appears the 
following line ( jf: ip (fj) WIIR TWT( : 5?3T) : TOt I ’ 
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Parvatl, Girija, Durga etc., bespeak of her connection with moun- 
tains, and this connection can be amply illustrated from the texts. 1 2 
She is Mandara-vasim or Mandaradrinivasa. 3 We often come 
across couplets which would place her abode at once on Vindhya, 
Himavat, Meru and Kailasa mountains 1® An Upanishadic text 
guarantees *her residence in the Himalayas by calling Uma 
‘■•Haimavati.’ 4 5 6 7 But she is a Kumari or is else referred to as a Kanya 
or daughter. So, if she was worshipped on the Himalayas, or if 
she was placed there by the popular priests like the writers of the 
Upanishads or the Puranas, no doubt, she was bound to be looked 
upon as a daughter of that mountain. Hence, she was Himavat- 
putrf in later literature. s 

We have already seen that her Cretan as well as Phrygian 
counterpart was connected with Mount Ida. Pausanias® (second 
century A. d.) informs us that Marpessos on Mount Ida (in Phrygia) 
was the birth-place of Cybele, the Great Mother Goddess. About 
Rhea the Cretan Mother Goddess, worshipped on the mount Derce 
or Ida, we learn that she was very early “ identified with the 
Asiatic Cybele or Cybebe , ‘ the Great Mother,’ a goddess of the 
power of nature and arts of cultivation, who was worshipped upon 
mountains in My sia, Lydia and Phrygia.” 1 “The true home of 
this religion was the Phrygian Pessinus, on the river Sangarius, in 
the district afterwards known as Galatia, where the goddess was 
called Agdistis IStrabo, p. 567] or Angdistis, from a holy rock named 
Agdus upon Mount Dindymus above the town. Upon this moun- 
tain, after which the goddess derived her name of Dindymene, stood 
her earliest sanctuary, as well as her oldest effigy (a stone that had 
fallen from heaven).... In Lydia she was worshipped principally on 
Mount TmSlus.” 8 9 The impression of a signet ring' 1 found in the 
palace of Knossos in Crete showing the Mountain-Mother as 

1. Harivamsa, II. ii. 49; III. iii. 6; Hopkins, 224 f.; Kurma P„ XII. 90; 139; 
etc.; Amara-kosa, st. 41-42. 

2. Bhishma-parva, (Roy's ed.). XXIII. 4; Kurma P., XII. 140: etc. 

3. Kurma P., XII. 175 T^FRTfT f^'^q^TTHvfT I 

II’ 

4. ‘ Kena Up. .111.12 f&WSPTm |?T3cfi etc. 

5. Kurma P., XII. 90; cf. Matsya P., 154. 52, 61, etc.; Kumara-sarhbhava I. 

6. JRAS. 1932-33. 

7. DCA, p. 542. It stems that each of the mountain groups in Phrygia as 
well as in Crete had a sacred grotto where the Mother Goddess was worshipped ; 
vide Glotz, p. 245f, 257, etc. 

8. DCA. p. 542. Compare the name Aditi with Agdistis. 

9. ERE. VIII, p. 847, 868; also Evans, I, 313; II, 761 f; 808 f . 
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guarded by a Hon is alone, as is contended by Dr. Bhandarkar, bound 
to dispel all illusions about the fact that the so-called Chaitya is 
really a mountain and is connected with the worship of Parvati, the 
Simhavahim ; besides, Sir Evans has conclusively shown that in 
Minoan, Assyrian and Phoenecian art the same conventional repre- 
sentation is found. 1 2 3 “ The Mountain-Mother is the ft only Greek 
divinity certainly known to be of prehistoric origin. ...The moun- 
ain stood for earth and the earth is Mother, because she gives life 
to plants, animals and man. c The Earth sends up fruits, so praise 
we' Earth the Mother \...was the litany chanted by the priestess of 
Dodona. ,,a Jensen shows that the Babylonians also regarded the 
Earth as a huge mountain.* <£ In fact, the Earth was actually called 
E-kur £ mountain house*. Later they began to identify one particular 
part of the earth, a mountain peak preferably, as the dwelling of 
the gods,” and hence, the temple came to be known as a mountain 
house. 4 The Mother Goddess of Ur-kashdim (al-Mugheir or al- 
Mukayyar) was called Nin-harsag, Nin-hursag, Nin-kharsag or Nin- 
-khursag, which name signifies c Queen of the Earth-mountain, 5 
* Lady of the mountain \ She was really Nin-lil, ‘ the lady of the 
,ower world and the mistress of heaven and earth \ the consort ol 
the earth-god Enlil, who had become paramount lord for alt 
Sumerians and who had his famous E-kur at Nippur. p 

We have seen that scholars like Sayce, Langdon, etc. connect 
Sin, Zuen or Enzu ( = ‘ Master of wisdom*), the Moongod, with 
Mount Sinai, “which occurs in early documents of the Hebrew 
scriptures, not earlier than 1,000 b.c.”. Langdon regards it as “an 
ancient North Arbian centre of Moon worship.” 5 Elohim was 
worshipped on it probably as a Moon-goddess, and was connected 
with mountains. 

Again, we have seen that Soma was referred to as Aditi in a 
Vedic text. The word chandra-mas perhaps retains traces of its 
former connection with Ma, the Universal Mother. In fact mas 
(from which Skt. mdsa and Slavonic mesiats in the sense of c a 


1. Evans, I. 313. 

2. ERE. VIII. 868. Dodona was in Epirus (Greece), an ancient seat of the 
worship of Zeus and his wife Dione ( a mother goddess ) who according to one 
account was the daughter of Uranus and Gaia (a mother goddess). A female 
Titan, beloved by Zeus, she became by him the mother of Aphrodite, with whom 
she was often identified. Such phenomena are quite usual with the Mother 
Goddess: she becomes her own daughter, because she multiplies herself. 

3. Die Kosmologie der Babylonier , p. 185-95; ERE. XII. 147. 

4. Ibid.;Gadd, p. 62. 

5. 1. c,, p, 5 f. 
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month’ are to be derived), seems to be used in the Vedas, etc. to 
denote the moon . 1 Moreover, Yaska appears to sanction our con- 
tention when he derives the word chandra-mas from * chandro 
mata’ (‘ moon 4- mother ’). 2 Any way, the crescent on the mountain 

may easily looked upon as the Moon Mother herself. 

• 

Mountains are conceived as divinely animate and are associated 
with “waters, rivers, plants, trees, heaven and earth ”, in the Rig- 
veda . 3 4 5 6 On coins too we find a similar association in their case. 
Now, Sakti in her form of Kami-kala is said to be depicted, 
according to some Tantric texts, by means of symbols “ consisting 
of one circle to represent face, two circles breast-nipples, and a 
triangle the mysterious organs .” 1 We find three circles in a tri- 
angular arrangement on coins, which in the opinion of Mr. R. 
Shama Sastri, are identical with the so-called stupa, and signifies 
Kami-kala. I do not prefer to go to this length of attributing it to 
a particular form of Sakti, but I have little doubt that this mountain 
symbol was rightly regarded in the Tantras as identical with the 
Mother. In view, however, of the fact that certain Tantric symbols 

(such as the one representing Nada, Siva, or Kama as - j - 5 are not 

much removed from certain symbols found outside India (such as 

the Cyprian character ne ijl or the Hittite symbol l|i representing 

the organs of generation), I think that the Tantric symbols are not 
an absolute innovation of the priests of that sect. I do not, how- 
ever, think that it is very necessary to accept all details given by 
the late Tantras, especially when at times they differ among them- 
selves. I do not, I must make it clear, deny the possibility of a 
primitive mind conceiving different aspects of the Mother in quite 
early times. We find, for instance, different aspects of the Sky 
Father Daksh = Rudra = Dyaush-Pita = Indra already dealt with in 
the Rig-veda, separately, i. e. under different appellations so as to 
mislead the modern scholars ! 

Now the cult of the Goddess is manifold, and Preta-samstha, 
Smagana-vasini, etc. are the very epithets of the Goddess.' So 


1. ERE. II. 34; cf. Vedie India, p, 69. 

2. Nirulta, XI. 5. 2. 

3. V. M., p. 154. 

4. I. A., 1906, p.261. 

5. Ibid. p. 261 f. 

6. AgniP. 134. 1; 135,1. 
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many of her symbols, including the Mountain, may appropriately 
appear on funerary pottery, as at Calicut and Pondicherry, 1 where 

the mountain is depicted as a . The relation between the 

Earth and the funeral customs or the beliefs in connection with the 

ft 

other world is too well-known to be detailed upon here. I believe 
that the same mountain symbol occurs — though in a different form — 
at the bottom of the seal attached to the Poona Plates of Prabhavati- 
-Gupta, 3 though its learned editors have unfortunately taken it for a 
lotus. Its association w r ith the Sun and the Moon confirms its 
character as a sacred symbol. We have noticed the connection 
between the Goddess and the Moon, and the exact position of the 
Sun-god in the cult may be noted below. The connection of the 
sacred mountain -with the Goddess also serves to explain why 
often in literature and folk-lore mountain is represented as “the 
abode of Nagas 5 V — a fact which has led Dr. Vogel to ask : — £t Is 
the Naga sometimes conceived as the spirit of the mountain?” 4 
I should, without much hesitation, answer this query in the affirma- 
tive, in so far as the beliefs connected with serpent-worship are 
identical with those connected with the cult of the all-pervading, 
all-embracing Nude Goddess. Naga was, in fact, looked upon as 
the very embodiment of Primordial Energy. 

Writing about the crescented mountain, Theobald has shrewdly 
observed: “This is the most general mode of representing this 
structure and the symbol is obviously a planetary one. The 
crescent may, however, refer to Mahadeva, ... who is represented 
with the crescent moon on his forehead, in right, we may presume, 
of his consort or §akti.” & Or it may refer to the lunar forms of 
the Goddess, e. g. Sinivall, Salene, etc. 

Pillars : are some times depicted on coins. The connection 
between pillars and mountains as well as that between pillars and 
serpents is very intimate. Pillars like mountains were regarded 
as the seat of the Mother Goddess, and on the Mycenean cylinders 
of Cyprus, “the goddess of Paphos is associated with a pillar 
entwined by a serpent.” 6 Tyrian coins show serpents in connec- 
tion with pillars as well as with trees and altars. 7 Theobald looks 

1. I. A., 1931, p. 137 f. 

2. E. I., XV. p. 39 f . 

3. Vogel, 33; 119; 146; etc. 

4. Ibid. p. 33. 

5. Theobald, p. 214. 

6. ERE. XI. 399 f. 

7. Ibid. 
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upon the pillar on coins as a solar symbol and as such connected 
with the worship of the Magna Mater’s consort or with Nature- 
worship. 1 There are at least some scholars like W. Stukeley, who 
envisage the possibility of connecting the megaliths with serpent- 
worship, — which is only a form of the Goddess-worship. Any way, 
megaliths may be independently connected with phallic worship, 
as will be seen when we come to Tree-worship. E. S. Hartland 
also admits that there is “ evidence that megalithic monuments,... 
have been taken for phalli, or at least thought to have procreative 
power. ” s The author of the book de Dea Syria (xvi) describes the 
obelisks in the vestibules of the temple of the goddess at Hiera- 
polis as phalli, and adds that they bear the inscription: “I, 
Dionysus, dedicated these phalli to Hera, my stepmother.”* Lastly 
Dr. J. H. Hutton, 4 the eminent anthropologist, has, in a series of 
articles, decisively proved that the erection of prehistoric monoliths 
in India as well as in some foreign countries often takes the form 
of linga an&yoni. He shows that “megalithic culture.. .is intimately 
connected with a cult of the dead and also with a phallic cult.” 8 

In Sanskrit literature, puns are often made on the word 
Sthaiyu which has a double sense : (1) a lithic pillar and (2) Siva, 
the spouse of Parvati. 6 There are undoubtedly passages in the 
Brahmanas which identify Yupa and Sthanu.’ 1 The pressing stones 
(gravans) are spoken of as adris or mountains in the Rig-vedic 
hymns. They are “ immortal, unaging and more mighty even 
than heaven ”, and verily are like 1 bulls ’, and are to be invoked 
to drive away demon and destruction, and to bestow wealth and 
offspring. 8 -We should remember here the number of sthfinas as 

1. Theobald, p. 229, etc. 

2. ERE. IX. 819. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Antiquity, III. (1929), p. 324 f.; J. R. Anthrop. Inst., Vols. LII and LVI. 
Many authorities agree in connecting obelisks with Sun-worship ( Myth. A. R., 
XII. 30 f.), which is so closely connected with the worship of the Mother- 
Goddess. On the other hand. Sir James Frazer finds ( nothing of value * to 
connect the megaliths of the southern seas with Sun-worship, but “ a good deal 
to connect them with the worship of the dead.” (MI. IV. p. 1). But the latter 
worship is very intimately connected with the worship of the Mother Earth, and, 
as will be made clear later on, so is the Sun-worship. 

5. E.B. II. 522. 

6. Cf. Kadambarx Pfirva-bhaga (Parab) p. 39 ‘ JJU- 

qT%*tft?TT q I 

7. S. B., III. vi. 2. 5. 

8. V. M., p. 154-55. For bulls, see infra. 
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well as the gold-leaf representation of Prithivi found by Dr. Bloch 1 
in the funerary mounds at Lauriya Nandangarh : the figure of the 
Earth Goddess has connection with both sthunas and the sma^ana. 
In an ancient cemetery excavated at Ujjain by Mr. Garde, under 
whom I was working, were found some pressing stones ( gravanah) 
as well as an uliikhala . 3 Undoubtedly, the gravans "represented 
lingas and the ulukhala a yoniJ A pestle represented the phallus 
also among the Chinese and the Japanese . 4 


1. ASI-AR. 1906-7; Camb. H. I., I. 616. 

2. Mr. M. B. Garde has unfortunately not mentioned this significant fact 
in his * Annual Administration Report of the Arclueological Department , Gwalior 
State ’ for the year 1938-39, which contains an account of the excavation. There 
are some things in it which may not be very clear, I think, without further eluci- 
dation. For instance, I do not know why the learned writer should call Vesya telqrl 
'Vaisya tekrF; but if this be correct, it may not be perhaps very difficult to connect 
it with the Vaisya Queen of Asoka. The whole account seems to be a little abrupt 
where scholarly interest is concerned, and if I may venture to suggest, fuller 
details of the finds would have been more welcome. I should also respectfully 
point out a few inaccuracies, that have unfortunately crept into it. Thus to assign 
all the coins ( including even those that served as a prototype for certain coins of 
the beginning of the third century A.D.), to the second or third century B.c. may 
not be advisable. And the skeletal and other remains just below them should not 
in any case remind anybody of ' Mohenjo-daro antiquities * (see Report, p. 17). 
There is hardly anything to suggest that the earliest level we reached anywhere in 
Ujjain was earlier than the Mauryan period. It is only necessary to examine the 
actual site, Kumbhar tekrl, to correct that impression; for even the lowest level 
here seldom yields the burnished Mauryan ware. It was also not very necessary 
to refer to his favourite theory regarding their 'sudden death in some catastrophe’ 
as, in spite of its romantic appeal, it stood already refuted by the references 
(supplied by us) to which he alludes in this connection. 

3. S. B., VII. v. 1. 38 5^1’ 

Cf. RV. I. 28. I 5TNT R^fcT I 

m f cIT I 

S65JSR5 II 

m ^ rw!r i 

I|’ 


4. ERE. IX. 818. 



CHAPTER IX 

The Tree of Life 

“ Trees* were connected with standing stones. In ancient 
Egypt, the pillar symbol of the goddess and the tree symbol were 
interchangeable, and both were adorned with cult animals.” The 
pyramid form of the shrine, the mountain of dawn, plants, etc. 
“ were combined in the complex symbolism of Egypt; the tree 
and mountain (world pillars) were both forms of the Mother 
Goddess .” 1 2 The Egyptians “worshipped trees which concealed 
under their foliage the goddess Nut or Hathor or personified Osiris 
(sycamore, fir, olive, cypress ).” 3 Hat-hor was essentially' identical 
with the Sumerian Nin-khursag or Nin-harsag, each of them being 
protectress of the necropolis (in addition to having other attributes 
to be noted below), and this is also an essential characteristic of the 
Indian Mother Goddess. 

In Babylonia was found a seal having “an erect serpent 
between two seated figures on either side of a sacred tree . 5 ’ 3 The 
Tyrian coins, already referred to, show trees associated with pillars 
and serpents, both of which are fertility symbols. Theobald holds 
that the Assyrian tree and the Hebrew grove are symbols of Nature 
worship homologous with the ‘ sistrum 5 or yoni of Isis and the 
phallus or linga of Mahadeva . 4 Trees, like ■wells and springs, 
were sacred among the Israelites, and “ we know from so many 
sources that whatever sacred trees and springs existed (which has 
been the world over), part of the ritual in connection with them 
consisted of the sacred dance .” 5 

In Phoenician art, the palm-tree has a cult significance. Philo 
Byblius 6 has remarked that among the Phoenicians and the Canaanites, 
plants in ancient times worshipped as gods, and honoured with 
libations and sacrifices. 

The Israelites are said to have served at one time “ Ba'alim 
and the groves ”,' 1 when, of course, they had forgotten ‘the Lord 
their God 5 . The worship of groves, however, seems to have been 
current among them in early times, since Abraham is said to have 

1. Mackenzie, pp. 178-179, On Tree-worship, read esp. J. G. Frazer’s 
The Golden Bough, Mannhardt’s Baumkultus , R. Smith’s The Religion of the Semites , 

2. Moret, The Nile and Egyptian civilization, p. 364. 

3. ERE. XL 399. 4. Theobald, p. 212. 

5. W. O. E. Oesterley, The Sacred Dance , p. 89. 

6. Allen, p. 103. 7. Judges, iii. 7. 
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“ planted a grove in Beer-sheba J,i (situated 20 miles S. of Hebron 
at the southern end of Canaan), in the name of the Lord. It was 
generally the privilege probably of the worshippers of Baalim and 
Ashtoreth to serve “their gods, upon the high mountains, and 
upon the hills, and under every green tree ; ” a and the Old Testa- 
ment ordains that “ Thou shalt not plant thee a grove of any trees 
near unto the altar of the Lord.” 3 

In Arabia, the mightiest goddess al-Uzza had at Nakla near 
Mecca, <e sanctury which is said to have consisted only of three 
trees in fact, she was identical with those trees themselves. 5 
The cult of the sacred tree was no doubt intimately connected 
with the cult of pillar in Aegean isles/’ as it was in ancient Arabia. 
In fact, as Prof. Roberson Smith says: “In all parts of the 
Semitic area, trees were adored as divine.” “ Among the species 
thus honoured he enumerates especially the pines and cedars of 
Lebanon, the evergreen oaks of the Palestine hills, the tamarisks 
of the Syrian jungles and the acacias of the Arabian wadies.” 7 

Gold signet- rings 8 from the Isle of Mochlos, from Mycenae, 
from the harbour town of Knossos, etc., show the Goddess sitting 
under the sacred tree. “ In Aegean art the living tree is represent- 
ed sometimes singly, sometimes in groups of three or in groves,” 
but mostly connected with the cult of pillar or with the worship of 
the Celestial Goddess : the palm tree, the fig and cypress were, of 
all trees, the most sacred and hence the most frequently depicted. 9 
Elsewhere I find it mentioned that of the representations of trees, 
the triads are 4 very common V° 

Among the Greeks, Demeter, the Mother Earth, as a Goddess 
of fertility and abundance was connected with marriage and 
agriculture; she was also “the Mountain-Mother, the Mother of 
Gods, represented with the pillar of her sacred tree”, and may 
therefore, be compared not only with Isis but also with “ Hat-hor 
and her sacred sycamore.” 11 “ Besides fruit and honeycombs, the 
cow and the sow were offered to her, both as emblems of 
productivity. Her attributes are poppies and ears of corns (also 
symbols of fruitfulness ), a basket of fruits and a little pig. ” ia Fig 


1 . 

3. 

5. 

7. 

9. 

10 . 

12 . 


Genesis, xxi. 33. 
Ibid. xvi. 21. 

Ibid. p. 666, col, ii. 
Allen, p. 102. 


2. Deuteronomy, xii. 2-3. 

4. ERE. I. 660, col. ii. 

6. Glotz, p. 229. 

8. Evans, H. 249 f.; 340 f.; etc. 


ERE. XII. 499 f.; Glotz, 236 f.; see fig. 37. 

ERE. I. 144. col. i. 11. ERE. XII. 449 f. 

D. C. A., 178. SCD. 184. 
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was sacred to her as to Gaia * 1 To Aphrodite, the Greek goddess of 
love, “ especially of wedded love and fruitfulness ”, some plants 
like the myrtle, poppy and rose, and some animals like the ram, 
he-goat and dove were sacred . 2 Rhea-Cybele, daughter of Gaia 
and the mother of Zeus and Demeter, was worshipped on mounts, 
Dirce, Ida/Dindymus, Tmolus, etc. To her, the oak and pine 
were sacred . 3 Europa, like Rhea, had the cypress and the palm 
sacred to her , 4 * 6 a feature inherited from the /Egean goddess. 

In Bengal, Manasa, the most popular snake-goddess, is generally 
worshipped, especially on Naga-pahchamI day ( Sravanasukla- 
panchami ), by placing an earthen pot, marked with vermilion, under 
a plant (Euphorbia)/* On Amavasya day of the month of Jyeshtlnt 
in Northern India and on Paurnima day of the same month in the 
Southern India, when the famous tale of Satyavan and Savitri is 
recited or heard by pious women to secure long life and prosperity, 
Savitri [ who is undoubtedly identical with Gayatri, Sarasvatl or 
Mother Goddess ) is worshipped in the form of a vata tree . Vata and 
Asvattha are declared in a Tantric work called Brihad-rudralaya as 
trees under which a lithic piece might be worshipped as £iva. fi 

Dr. Vogel 7 shows that sometimes, in India, “the snake is 
supposed to reside in the tree arui in all probability was originally 
conceived as its spirit ” — just as, we may add, it was conceived in 
the sacred yoni-patta as the fertility essence of Nature. “Round 
about Bangalore ”, informs another author, “...three or more stones 
are found together, having representations of serpents carved upon 
them. ...These stones are erected always under the sacred fig-tree .” 8 
At another place we learn that Asvattha ( Ficus Religiosa ) is the 
“ habitat ” of unseemly spirits, with at times a serpent idol ( or a 
ganapati ) beneath it . 9 In fact another name for the Asvattha is said 

1. Glotz. p. 236. 2. DCA. 40 ; BCD. 54. 

3. DCA. 542-543 ; Glotz, 236. 4. Glotz, p. 236. 

5. This vermilion-mark is reminiscent of blood sacrifice. The Earth-worship 

was essentially orgiastic, the sacrifices being primarily intended for the appease- 
ment and fostering as it were of the Mother Earth so that she may be more fruit- 

ful. Human sacrifices were originally connected with her and we can now under- 
stand why they were offered to certain Naga deities as well. Vide JASB. 1870, 
i. p. 214f.; Vogel, 261, etc. 

6. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar Com. Vol., p, 79. 

7. Vogel, p.271. 8. I. A., IV. 5. 

9. I. Ii. Q., 1935. 480. Incidentally, we may remember that the Egyption 

sycamore, out of which coffins were made, closely resembles Indian fig-tree 
Again, according to Genesis, xxxv. 8, Deborah Rebekah’s nurse “was buried* 
beneath Beth-el under an oak". (Cf. also 1 Samuel, xxxi. 12-13). 
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to be Naga-bandhu ( ‘ the friendly shelter of the Nagas ’ ). x Queen 
Vilasavatl, the consort of Tarapida, is said to have performed, in 
order to obtain progeny, whatever she learnt from any source as 
ensuring it. Thus, she slept in the sanctuaries of Chandika, visited 
the neighbouring Matrika-bhavanas ( = temples of mother goddess- 
es ), bathed in tanks connected with Nagakulas ( ' families of 
serpents ’ ), performed pradakshinas ( circumambulation ) round 
great trees like the Ficus Religiosa and others. 3 Again, her bed- 
stead is said to have been adorned by the leaves of the Ficus 
Religiosa, Nimba, etc. 8 Satyavatl, wife of Richlka Bhargava, 
embraces an A^vattha tree in order that she may obtain an off- 
-spring, just as her mother clasps an Udumbara tree to get a child. 4 5 
A&lpiirna, the tutelary divinity of the Bundi State, showed herself 
out of a Pippal ( Asivattha ) tree to protect the queen, according to 
a Rajput tradition. 6 Lastly, in a list of the names of the Naked 
Goddess, Vandaniya is said to be her form that resides in the 
A3vattha. fi A^vattha verily represents all the sylvan empire. 7 

“ Every tree in a Naga tope is held sacred ”, 8 and sacred trees 
of Pala, Elanji, Vappu, etc., are in the South India 1 particularly 
associated with the shrines of Bhagavati and Serpents ’. 9 Dr. Vogel 
says : — “ It is believed ( in South India ) that a woman will obtain 
children if she whiles round the trees 108 times for 45 days 
consecutively.” 10 It is his considered opinion that “Serpent 
w r orship...is therefore closely associated with tree worship.” 11 
Serpent is the essence of the fertilising spirit in Nature. Tree is 
the embodiment of that spirit. A Jataka makes a tree the 
dwelling place of Nagas.” 13 I may also draw attrition of the 
reader to a reference in the Dasakumara-charita to a deity dwelling 


1. .TASB. 1870, pt. i. p. 213.) 

2. Kadambarl (Parab’s ed.)> P» 128 f.:— * ^ 

4. Vana-parva, ch. llSf. (of the so-called Vulgate ed. of Mbh.; ABI. XVIII 

p. 22). 

5. Tod, II. 368. 6. Matsya P. XIII. 51. 

7. A. B., VII. 32. 8. 16 : W! 0,d<f. 'HtMtlT'iT (^FpGfpsi: ) I Cf. S.B., 

VII. v. 1. 15. ‘3T€T qf^fcfPt 1 ’ 

8. I. H. Q., 1935, p. 485. 9. Ibid. 481. 

10. Vogel, p. 270. 

12. IV. 221f. 


11. Ibid. 270f.; 103; 13f.; etc. 
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in a Vanaspati (plant ). 1 * The Epic mythology also refers to 
“ goddesses born in trees, to be worshipped by those desiring 
children.”* No lover of Sanskrit literature need be reminded of 
the cc a-parva-bhagotthita ’’ sylvan deities that offered those ever 
remembered parting presents to Sakuntala. 

t * 

In Aegean civilization and among the Phoenicians, the palm-tree , 
we have seen, had a cult significance. And so it had in Egypt 
where the tree is very common . 3 The Egyptian fertility goddess 
Maskhonit, “who appeared by the child’s cradle at the very 
moment of its birth”, “ is represented in human form and often 
wears upon her head two palm-shoots, curling over at their ends .” 4 
In Mesopotamia and Arabia, where the tree abounded, it seems to 
have been adored. At Nejran (in Arabia), for instance, a date 
palm, adorned “ with fine clothes and woman’s ornaments ”, was 
worshipped . 6 In India, this tree is not so very common as in 
the above-mentioned countries, except in the coastal districts ; 
and yet, we find the hands and the forehead of Ila, also called 
here Sarasvatl, graced with palm-branches. s This, we believe, is 
an indication of the fact that the cult migrated from the West 
to the East, and not vice versa. In terracotta figurines of Mitra 
( Sunga ) and Kusana periods, this celestial divinity has her head- 
dress beautified with branches of the sacred palm-tree. Mostly 
she has prominent ear-rings, from which stream forth the palm- 
branchs, and this characteristic finds mention in Sanskrit literature . 3 
In the Kadambarl, date and other palm-trees are said to occupy the 
court-yard of a temple of Chandika, along with the Bilva trees.* 

In a certain text, the Bilva tree is identified with Sri-phala and 
is said to have been always dear to the Goddess. Its birth is 
assigned to mountains Meru, Mandara, Kailasa, Himalaya, etc., 
and it is added that the Devi can be propitiated by adoring the twig 

1. Ullasa V, Kulkarni’s ed., p. 82. 

2. Hopkins, p. 7. 

3. Dawn of Civilisation, p. 121; cf. p. 555. 

4. Ibid. p. 82. Palm-tree is found on ancient Hebrew coins of Judaea as also 
on Roman coins. 

5. Allen, p. 102. 

6. Brihat-stotra-ratnakara, Stotra 85 (Bhagavatl Ashtaka). 1-2 ; 

‘ 'WW T%^^rnfeft(f5i) i 

1. Jbid. stotra 88, st. 5 cTTSR55 STffcT 

jfr jr: i > 

8. Kadambarl (Parab’s ed.). p. 394-401 . 
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of that tree, 1 probably because she is identical with that twig. 
Bilva-vriksha is at times represented as a favourite of the Goddess ; 
at times, it becomes a favourite of her consort Sankara, 3 by the 
simple rule that whatever is dear to one’s beloved is bound to be 
appreciated by oneself. The Gols and the Dombaris too have their 
Mother Goddess in Ellamma or Yellamma, to whom alst> the nimb 
seems to have been sacred. We learn of an idol of hers in Jat 
State “ that the worshippers (the Gols, Dombaris, etc.), before 
commencing the worship, strip naked, apply powdered sandal-wood 
to their folded hands, and leave their places of residence to visit 
the idol.” 3 

In the Rigvedic Aprl-suktas, invocations are often made to 
Vanaspati in the tenth or at times in the eleventh stanza. 4, A full 
sukta, which occurs, with a little change, in both the Rigveda and 
the Atharvaveda, is addressed to Vanaspati in order to get the 
upperhand of one’s co-wife. 8 We find not a few suktas in the 
Atharvaveda devoted to Oshadhis/’ or to Vanaspatis. Two of them 
call Oshadhi Arundhati, 7 which epithet is later on personified into a 
Sati by the Puranas, etc. At one place the Oshadhis are said to be 
off-springs of the Sky Father and the Earth Mother. 8 At another 
place, it alludes to a plant (Oshadhi) as ‘ a goddess born of the 

1. J.A. S. B., 1870, p. i.p. 227 quotes: — 

fttl I 55Tcf: sfclRSSSff vf H|T ft*: II... 

crjqt i ...’iCthit hi hthtt * ^fri^rr f -vI/eCk/t 

ip??rr Ojf%aT ?) infer ftsrfer: ii iTiciTitcrf^Tif i Rrnrfsfwnnnfw 

flc-IW ntfTSFI % II ’ 

2. Purushartha-chintamani, p. 83 : — 

3TWT3V eftfST HIT ft*^ I ftsl# Vl-Slft % IWRII 

3. I. A., 1881. 245f . We have already quoted Hopkins to show that Ellamma 
is identical with Renuka, the mother of Parasu-Rama. Another writer informs 
us that in a village named Chandra-giri in Mysore State, Renuka Amma is 
worshipped likewise, when the devotee “is required to proceed from his home to 
the temple, in a state of nudity.” I. A., 1882. 122 f. An interesting parallel to 
this form of the Goddess, Renuka, who loses her head at the hand of her son, 
is found in the Egyptian Isis. “ We hear...of how her head was cut off by her 
son... ; and how Thoth... replaced it with that of a cow” ( NCM. p. 93 ), instead 
of that of a horse. 

4. RV. J. 13. 11; 1. 142. 11; I. 188. 10; II. 3. 10; III. 4. 10; V. 5. 10; VII. 2.10; 
IX. 5. 10; X. 70. 10. 

5. RV. X. 145; AV. III. 18. 

6. AV. VI. 21; VI. 59; VI. 95; VIII. 7; IV. 12; VI. 109; etc. 

7. AV. VI. 59. 1; VIII. 7. 6. 

8. AV. VIII. 7. 2. 
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Earth Goddess ’ / — with this may be compared the reference to 
Asvattha as “a man born out of a man ” 1 2 3 4 in a hymn, in which the 
Ficus Religiosa is invoked to dispel the enemies. In the Rigveda, 
we find a Vanaspati invoked as growing out of the Earth . 3 



In this ^connection may be poted some interesting parallels 
from foreign countries also. “In a sacred acacia at Nakla (in 
Arabia) a goddess was supposed to live . 5,4 “ The Acacia is one of 
the most sacred trees of Egypt ; and Egyptian monuments, with 
their usual frankness, show us a sarcophagus from which an acacia 
emerges, with the native motto, “ Osiris springs forth ”.” 5 6 7 


Oshadbis arc called 1 mothers ’ and ‘ goddesses ’, and they are 
invoked chiefly with waters and mountains/’ The Krishna 
Yajurveda Samhita prescribes an animal sacrifice to plants to 
remove any obstacles in the attainment of offsprings/ Invocation 
to the sacred plant in the words “ Oshadhe trayasva” is “an 
often recurring” phenomenon in the various Samhitas of the 
Yajurveda . 8 

The above-given references to Oshadhis or Vanaspatis as being 
born out of the Earth become interesting in view of an oblong 
sealing excavated at Harappa, wherein the nude divinity is depicted 
as Uttanapad or Uttanapada, “with a plant issuing out of her 
womb .” 9 • “ The representation of the Earth Goddess with a plant 
growing from her womb is not unnatural ; for similar terracotta 
relief of the early Gupta age was found at Bhita in the United 
Provinces ; on this the Goddess is shown with legs apart, and a 
plant coming from the neck instead of the womb .” 10 We frequently 
come across, in the Brahmanas, passages, which declare the Earth 
as the base or origin of all the Oshadhis . 11 12 She is their mother . 13 


1. AV. VI. 136. 1 ; -TTT I 

2. AV. III. 6. 1 I 

3. ‘3=5!^ qsfcsfqoTr I ’_RV. III. 8. 3. 

4. Allen, p. 103. 

5. Ibid. p. 97. 

6. VM. 154; RV. X. 97. 4 = YV. XII. 78 = TS. IV. ii. 6. 1 : — 

‘ 3W4IRTcT I * 

7. ERE. XII. 147; V. M„ 154; T. S„ II. i. 5. 3. 

8. R. G. Bhandarkar Com. Vol . p . 44. 

9. Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, I. p. 52. 

10- J. Sind Hist. Soc., III. p. 86. 

11. A. B., II, 11 ;-T4 EfT 3?mRt ETW I ’ 

12. AV. XII. I. 17 T%W JTTcTlRt'lfTTt Spit 4TR 2P-RT WTT IrfTq; 1 ’ 
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She is the yoni of Oshadhis and Vanaspatis. 1 2 She firmly supports 
the Vanaspatis and the mountains. 3 4 

Uttana, Uttanapad or UttanapaHa is a constant epithet of the 
Mother Goddess.® • And why ? Because the Earth seems to give 
birth to plants and trees in a upward direction. But these very 
epithets belong not only to the Earth Mother, but to the ’Sky Father 
also.* They are, I believe, difficult of explanation unless we 
take recourse to Sumerian and Babylonian seals, where the male 
deity is depicted as uttana. 5 6 The connecting link is, perhaps, to be 
found in Mesopotamia in the names of Mes-anni-padda, and his 
son A-anni-padda, (kings who perhaps lived in about 3100-3020 b.c.), 
Uta-napishtim (of the “ man of Shurippak ” mentioned in the Epic 
of Gilgamesh), etc. Uttana-pada reminds us of epithets like 
'Drdhvabudhna (of the Sun-god, according to Yaska,) 5 Urdhvamula 
(of the eternal Asvattha in the Bhagavadglta, 1 which to me seems to 
be identical with the Sky Father or with the Sun-god Vishnu- 
Krishna), etc. According to the Epic and Puranic tradition 
Uttanapada belonged to the Surya-vaihsa (Solar dynasty), and his 
son was Dhruva (the Pole Star), who is also called Auttanapadi in 
the Amarako^a. 8 The Pole Star could easily be looked upon as an 
issue of either the Sky Father or the Sun-god, the latter alternative 
being more in accordance with the tradition. It shall be shown 
later how the Sky Father and the Sun-god, who are the same as 
Siva and Vishnu respectively, are in reality identical, according to 
“ pre-Vedic ” mythology. This discussion also enables us to 
understand that cryptic passage in the Rigveda which makes the 


1. iSarira-bhashya of iaankaracharya on ISrahma-sutra I. iv. 27 : — 

‘ JTflcPpSR: ‘ sfsiyfT ?fcf l’ 

The stttra is : ‘ UFR I ’ . It refers to some Brahmapa passage like the 

following in the sSatapatha Brahmana XII. 4. 1 . 7 : — ‘ I 

2. RV. V. 84. 3 and 1. 

3. Khila after RV. X. 184, stanza 2 ‘ gfqcfr frgxfRT I ’ 

Cf. RV. II. 10. 3 ; RV. III. 29. 3 = YV. 34. 14 ; RV. I."l64. 14 ; RV. V. 1. 3 ; 

also the epithet of Oshadhi, viz. Uttana-parpa, in RV. X. 145. 2 = AV. III. 18. 2. 

4. RV. 1. 164. 33. = Nirukta IV. 21. l = (with a little change) AV. IX. 10. 12 

f sftff fVcfl STTfRTT RRTT t f*ft I 

TTffT II ’ 

5. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar Vol., p. 122 f. Father Heras does not convince 
me that the Mohenjodaro seal is definitely of a male divinity. 

6. Nirukta XI f . 38. 1 on AV. X. 8. 9. 

7. Bhagavad-gita XV. 1. 

8. AmarakoSa, st. 103; BhagaVata P„ IV. 8. 7f. Matsya^P., 125. 5^: — ^ ^ 

‘zflSRl VTgRTd 53R%cT: I SffFTIT^IpTtSRT ir'<qtif3T pr Ufa II’ 

M. G.6 
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Earth the daughter of Uttanapad or Uttanapada 1 the Sky Father, 
who is undoubtedly identical with Daksha, the father of Aditi. 
Aditi is Daksha’s mother too, for it is very difficult to say, who 
is born of whom : the Earth of the Sky, or the Sky of the Earth. 
It is the Earth that supports and produces all beings and all 
plants, etc.», through the agency of the Sky Father, who is known 
by various names, Parjanyo, Maghava, Vrisha, Harihayah, Prachina- 
barhis (-tatha). Thus the Father puts his seed in the yoni of his 
daughter,’ or as the Nirukta explains Parjanya in the Earth. Parjanya 
is identical with Vanina . 3 The identity of Varuna with the Greek 
deity of the sky Uranus, son and husband of Gaia, the Earth, and 
father of Rhea-Cybele, the “ Mother of gods”, has been already 
suggested by some scholars. Unfortunately, it has been vehe- 
mently denied by others, including that great Vedic scholar 
Prof. KshetreSa Chandra ChattopadhyayaA It is from the limbs of 
this Greek Sky Father, which fell into the sea, that another mother 
goddess sprang up, assuming an appropriate name Aphrodite . 1 6 

We learn about Anu, previously identified by us with Daksha, 
the following details : — He is, indeed, one who “ is heaven itself- — 

1. Appendix A. 

2. At Athens, there was formerly an image of the Earth-goddess praying 
to Zeus for rain. Frazer, The Magic Art , etc., II. 359. 

Nirukta IV. 21. 1 (on RV, I. 164. 33, quoted above) : — 

‘ StIF EtT cF PTfTT fftgfrfr ^ITTcT ff^T: II ’ 

Cf. Sayaiia on the same Rik. 

RV. V. 83. 4 : — 

* FW zrtT&F: S^FT IrRTFRT l ’ 

(Parjanya is identified with gff: and is called " Asuralj pita nalj ” in RV. V. 18. 6). 

RV. VII. 101.6 

‘ H FIT? ) Wit I1B: ^cfFt cTfFvTTFT gncTIppsj I ’ 

3. RV. V. 85. 3f. 

' ##FTt IFlfT 3FrTT%T I 

?F gqvfBT ITFT m * BjftspfF pr II WtT #FT ’ 

Compare with the above given quotation, RV. I. 24. 7 
' 3?pr ttft *f<jtt pir ppr: i 

4MFT: ipifl PWFT sPcIRfpT: %cF: Ig: II ’ 

4. Vide the discussion in Presidential'Addresses (Vedic section) of the 8th & 
9th Oriental Conferences ; also JBORS. XII. 336f. Very recently, Dr. Batakrishna 
Ghosh has sought to prove the equation : Gk. ouranos s= Hittite u-ru-van-a = Skt. 
Varuna, showing that una in the Skt. form is only a thematisation of the the weak- 
grade form -un of the suffix van, which is found in the Hittite form as well as in 
the Gk. ouranos Z ovorvanos. J. Greater Ind. Soc. VIII. 1941, 98 f. 

5. Human sacrifices offered to her at Salamis ( in Cyprus ) confirm her 
Gh^cter as a mother goddess. Frazer, The Dying God , 166, 
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‘ ana ’ — the immense vault which spreads itself above our heads, 
clear during the day when glorified by the sun, obscure and strewn 
with innumerable star clusters during the night. Afterwards it 
becomes the spirit which animates the firmament, or the god which 
rules it : he resides in the north towards the pole. 1,1 “His role 
was determined for the first time by Lenormant...who, after at first 
regarding him as the primordial chaos,..." first material emanation 
from the divine existence,’’ recognized that Anu was identical with 
Anna, ana, the heaven, and combined the idea of firmament with 
that of the Time-god, K/wos, and the world kov/xos to bring it into 
conformity with the conceptions contained in a passage of Dama- 
scius. The identity of Anu with the heaven and consequently his 
character of Heaven-god, are now generally recognized.”’ 

It must be clear to every student of the Rig-veda by now that 
here we have almost a complete solution of the famousRig-vedic 
hymn of Creation referred to above. Daksha is not only Uttana- 
pada ; he is also Sat, the Primordial Principle, responsible for the 
Creation of the universe. 1 2 3 The above-given quotations also prove 
that Daksha is originally identical with Rudra-Mahakala, the Indian 
Time-god, 4 * 6 and the husband of Parvatl : he is also anna-pati and is 
in fact the same as anna (food). Incidentally, if Daksha is identical 
with Sat, Aditi must be equated with Asat : They are the same 
as Purusha and Prakriti, Mayin and Maya, who are known to the 
Chinese as Yang and Yin respectively. Asat or Maya is, of course, 
not a very healthy factor, for after all she is a woman (and the 
savage in man is hardly ever prepared to acknowledge the greatness 
in women!). The Chinese recognized Yin as an evil spirit, and 
so among the Hebrew Kabbalists He represented “the passive 
substance, the feminine principle, the universal plastic soul, having 
potentiality for evil.” 8 Asat is evil indeed, but is dormant, since she 
can be propitiated to yield all blessings. In Brahmanas, Upanishads, 
etc., we often come across phrases like Asad-va idam-agra as it 
( TB. II. vii. 1 ), Asad-ev=edam-agra asit (Chhadogya Up. III. 19), 
etc., — phrases, which are misinterpreted by Sankaracharya (on 
Brahma-sutra, II, i. 17.) Asat-Prakriti corresponds in some measure 
to the Egyptian Nu or Nun fi representing the inert primeval chaos 
or dark, that contained the germs of all existence. Nu has been 

1. Dawn of Civilisation , p. 650. Italics ours. 

2. Ibid. p. 651. 

3. Appendix A. 

4. ‘ ft ftg: I cTWT<|*TT 3>T55?Tf%:. ..> ’ 

■ — Matsya 133. 40. 

6. NCM. 127-128. 


5. The Origin of the Cross , p. 41. 
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without a beginning, is self-created, and is quite capable in herself 
to conceive and beget. From her sprang not only Ra-Atum 
( corresponding to Indian Martanda ) but seven other cosmic gods 
ofiancient Egypt. This reminds us of the fact that Aditi is ashta- 
putrd. The sex of Nu, as of Aditi-Ila, is uncertain ; for she may 
assume a male form or a female, at will ; — when female, she may 
be known as Nut, the sky-goddess who is none but the consort of 
Seb ( Qeb, identified by us with Indian Siva ) ; and Osiris, 'Tsis, 
etc. are only her children. 

And if Daksha is not really identical with the constella- 
tion of Ursae mitioris, with which Roth identifies Uttana-pada, 1 
I think, he is probably the same as the constellation of Ccpheus, 
which indeed looks like a human figure with legs bent at knee and 
upturned.’ Cepheus is a group of stars nearest to the Pole star, 
and by it is another group of stars called Cassiopeia, which assumes 
a similar ‘ posture (According to the Greek mythology, Cepheus 
and Cassiopeia were king and queen of Ethiopia, and they gave 
birth to the beautiful Andromeda.) Therefore, and especially if we 
look into some star-map, 3 the idea of Pole Star being Cepheus- 
Uttanapada’s son is quite easily intelligible. Cepheus seems to be 
identical with the celestial bulls referred to in the Naishadhiya* as 
moving in an uttana ( upside down ) fashion. 

To return to Tree-worship (after these long digressions 1 ). Dr. 
Hutton informs us that “ it is characteristic of the fig tree to be 
associated with fertility and re- incarnation ”, and that “the 
distribution of this association may be roughly stated as from 

1. JASB. (N. S., XXVIII), 1932, p. 23. 

2. Daksha’s head is, however, indentificd in Indian mythology with the 
constellation of Mrigasiras. Mahimnas-stotra, 22 : — 

JURIST JTTST Rif gjfcgt ift uftgcfT I 

wgsqfWrti ftwr gwficmg wa n 

Mrigavyadha, also an epithet of Siva, represents Sirius or dog- star. 

Read RV. X. 61. 5-7, of which the last Rik runs as : — 

“ ftcTT aren't gftiFrftt ft i etc. ’ > 

Cf. A. B., XIII. 9-.— 

. .<ftcr gyr . .?tt fiftwr dflft i 

‘ gtTTgftTVr fiftlfiftR I ’ -Sakuntala. I. 6. 

3. Bee, for instance, Ellison Hawks’ Stars , pi. xxxi. For Cassiopeia, read 
Milton, II Penseroso . 

4. ‘ ^cTRnrr i ’ 

— Naishadhiya XXII. 82. Read NSrayana’s commentary on the same . 

“ ‘ yflRT I 5 ^fcf ffcl: I ” 
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Africa to Indo-China and from south Italy to New Guinea;” 1 2 3 — 
and throughout this region we find the prevalence of the cult. 
“But”, says Pratap Chandra Ghosh, “the most important 
instance of tree-'worship is the Durga-puja. Although the festival 
is rejoicing at the promising crops in the field. ..it is undoubtedly 
one of the most extensive festivals of tree-worship”.’ Rai Bahadur 
Rama Prasad Chanda has already drawn our attention to the great 
part played by plant-worship in Saktism . 8 

“ Tree-worship ” was, according to Dr. Mackenzie, connected 
with the worship of the Mother Goddess, with the worship of 
“ animals, stones and ancestors”; and this connection between 
the sacred tree and standing stones may, in the opinion of this great 
scholar, be traced in the fact that the megaliths were erected under 
trees . 4 A world-wide distribution of megaliths suggests to him a 
world-wide distribution of beliefs and superstitions connected with 
them . 5 And he rightly shows that the wasp or the bee was regarded 
by the primitive people as the very moving spirit of the Tree-deity. 
“The wasp was identified in ancient times with the bee, and the bee 
or w'asp was a symbol of certain Mother Goddesses like Artemis, 
Demeter, Nanaia, etc .” 6 7 Zeus, the son of a mother goddess, 
was fed by bees. This connection of the wasps and bees with the 
Mother Goddess can be proved even in India. The Earth appears 
in the Taittiriya Brahmana 1 as identical with Saragha, and Saragha is 
Madhumakshika according to the Amarakosa. Bhramarl or Bhramarl 
often occurs as the very epithet of Durga, as is correctly pointed 
out by Dr. H. C. Rai Chaudhuri . 8 Stories are not wanting in the 
Ramayana, Katha-sarit-sagara and other Sanskrit works, where bees 
are said to drop honey to restore the departed spirits of a person 
slain in the battle-field, or where the Mother Goddess leaves her 
habitation in the form of a bee. In the opinion of Dr. Mackenzie, 
the “honey-and-milk elixir connects the bee as well as the cow with 

tree-worship ,” 9 the worship of the sycamore fig.... “Well- 

worship’ ’ comes in also. And so does serpent worship. The wor- 

1. M. I., IX.; M. R., 1929, Jan., Dr. Guha’s article. 

2. JASB. 1870, pt. i. 227. 

3. The Indo-Aryan Races, p. 131f. 

4. Mackenzie, p. 157, 180, etc. 

5. Ibid* p. 182, 

6. ERE. VI. 725* 

7. TB. III. 10. 10. 1 ( gfaicft ) t HH4T I 

8. D. R. Bhandarkar Vol. p. 302. 

9. AV. I. 34. 1 ^ 

‘ ^FRfSfTcfT *TfTT HIT Wfifa I fP4RP4 HI HT |) * 
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ship was connected with the river.” 1 And all this is entirely borne 
out by Indian tradition, which refers to Vata and other maha-vanas- 
patis as kshlra-tarus or milk-yielding trees.’ That the Vedic Aryan 
was aware of ‘River-worship’, is a well-known fact, Sarasvati 
(a name of Vak-Ira) being his most favourite deity. And ‘ waters ’ 
are often invoked there along with Oshadhis. As Dr. Mackenzie 
says, ‘tree-worship’ should not be considered by itself, but only 
as a part of the manifold worship of the great Mother Goddess. 
I may add that the belief of the Hindus, etc., regarding tree being 
the home or resort of departed spirits, or ghosts, points to its 
connection with the worship of Terra Mater, who was originally 
conceived as the abode of the dead in most countries. 8 

These views of that veritably great savant, Dr. Mackenzie, may 
throw an unexpected flood of light on those Vedic and Upanishadie 
passages, which otherwise have to be regarded as puzzling and 
altogether unintelligible. Thus there are not a few passages in 
those texts, wherein honey-elixir seems to have been identified with 
the essence of everything in the world, with the Sun, and ultimately 
with Brahman (the Supreme Principle) itself. This Madhuvidya 
comprises the most important precepts and teachings of the Upani- 
shads, 4 etc.; but it is not so well known that it does so in earlier 
texts too. The Mother Aditi, is identical with the sky, is said to 
foster her sons, the suns (Adityas) with the honey-elixir, 1 (madhu- 
mat-payah plyushaih), for she is the core or the essence of that 
elixir (amritasya nabhih). 5 Indeed, this life-elixir, 11 variously 

1. Mackenzie, 178 f. 

2. Compare ‘ «frWrM35T5S§r: TRUTH: H'FT’f I ’ 

— Kadambari (Parab’s ed. p. 128-129). On this, Bhanuchandra comments 

u Kshlra-taravo Valadayah...*', which shows that Vata in India was deemed to 
contain milk elixir. Note that this passage, which we shall have more occasions 
to comment upon, occurs in connection with the means, Queen Vilasavati adopted 
for securing progeny. 

3. RV. X. 18. 10 ; D. C. A., 178 ; 324 ; etc.; Garstang, p. 230 f,; Hopkins, 79 ; 
W. S. Fox, Greek and Roman Mythology, p. 292 ; etc. At times, it is the stones 
that are inhabited by the ghosts. Allen, p. 75 f . 

4. Chhandogya, Up., III. i. 1 f. 

5. RV. X. 63. 3 ; — 

‘ ^TT HTcTT I 

3?Tf^qf WVfFR II ’ 

6. RV. VIII. 101. 15:— 

‘ FTcfT wni 'frtrfT q^fri ^HrfqvrRi htw i ’ 

Cf. TA. VI. 12. 1. 

7. RV. VI. 70. 4-6 

ssfa STTCIYMt apfrfH IHfsRT IH2HT WfHT I 
sfr tr 5# gvftvr % ** iw ii 
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termed as ghrita (ghee), madhu (honey), urja or vaja (food), rasa 
(juice), etc., is undoubtedly a blessing of the Sky Father and the 
EarthMother. The Sky Father is solicited to be honey itself towards 
the worshipper . 1 Soma is only the best of all that contain this madhu 
(madhumattamah).'’ According to the Atharva-veda, if Brahma is the 
mouth of the Omnipotent, Omnipresent Being, Madhu-kasa or 
Madhu-nadI (that life-line of honey elixir, i.e. Aditi) is His tongue . 3 

Oshadhis are often said to be madhumatl (full of honey), not 
only in the Samhita texts , 1 but also in the Brahmanas . 0 They are 
otherwise called “madhvi”." Vanaspati is said to be madhuman . 7 

FJf *ft STNTgftfr Mipvrai ippspn I 

ttcfr Tl'fs 11 

=tt sft 4 *! gf«NT ^ fFtti THfri gt’SFfT i 

WiT II 

RV. V. 43. 2:— 

‘ 3TT 3TFTT TOFT S|^ I 

PTcfT FTcfT ^TTWfasrit II ! 

‘ fctt STRPJtWt SgTR 5 -RV. V. 83. 8. 

‘ Ff(UrT: <|PFrt * tR m faftrewm l f-rgclf ET ^CFTFT: It 
rWlfl? Rqr fVtFt afrfafii: I *Fspfa[ av q\ II 5 

— RV. I. 22. 13-14. 

Herein lies the reason for the conspicuous use of curds, ghee, honey, etc., in 
the Pujas, noted by Jarl Charpentier (I A. 1927. 93 f.; 130 f.; etc.). For the use 
of honey, oil, ghee, in stone-worship, see Allen, p. 67 f., 77, 82, etc. 

1. RV. I. 90. 7 = YV. XIII. 28 = T. S. IV. ii. 9. 3 = T. A., X. 10. 2 = 

i$. B., XIV. ix. 3. 12, ‘ uq RgRcRTTl'T I Rf sfnSjJ V: fatT II ’ 

2. RV. IX. 100. 6 ; IX. 64. 22 ; I. 47. 3 etc.; cf. RV. IX- 72. 2 ; IX. 74. 3-4 ; 
IX. 75. 4 : etc. AV. XX. 137. 4; cf. AV. XX. 143. 4. Such passages are too 
numerous to be referred to, in full. 

3. AV. IX. i. 1 f. 

“ f^n^sanr ft sr% i 

eft ^rfSr^rsd tHFTT if ft: JRT: irft ^ 111 II 
...FRTTTt^FTt fftcTT VFT; JT^TFTUT^cI^q- ^TlfiT: I 
ftTRt'OT tcTT^fT ^FWSRTcT *R% II V l| 

W: qEtnTFFFFcf RRT 3m?ng;WT: I 

t cretf fqqit wt s sirar iw g=RT fa it mi ” 

Note the epithet Ghritachi, on which we comment in our Appendix on 
Apsarases. Compare RV. VIII. 101. 15 (quoted above). 

AV. X. 7. 19 m 3pRTf ftff R'fE^TTlrl I 

4. RV. IV. 57. 3 = AV. XX. 143. 8. 

5. T. B., III. ii. 8. 2 ; cp. g. B. XI. v. 4. 18 ; A. B. VIII. 20 ; etc. 

6. RV. I. 90. 6 = YV. XIII. 27 = T. S., IV. ii. 9. 3 =T. A., X. 10. 2 = 
SB. XIV. ix. 3. 11. 

7. RV. I. 90. 8 = YV. X] II. 29 = TS. IV. ii. 9. 3, etc. 
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In all Vedic texts, a great part is played in the sacrifices, — 
which are only charms and magical formulae, — by madhu, as by 
ghrita or sarpis, soma and purodasa ( =cake). We are reminded of 
the fact that “bread, sesame wine, butter and honey” played an 
important gart in the private sacrifices of the Sumerians, which 
“were really charms to serve an answer to prayer ”. 1 ■ I think, for 
obvious reasons, of the possibility of equating the Soma plant with 
sesame (Tila, of later Sanskrit literature), to which frequent refer- 
ences occur in the Puranas, etc., in connection with fertility rites 
or rites relating to agriculture. Yava^ira which intoxicates Indra 
is, I suppose, “barley wine” of the Egyptians, with whom it was 
popular “in very early times”. 


Incidentally, it may be remembered Lord Krishna identifies 
himself in the Bhagavadglta, with the Earth, and the Soma which 
seems to be regarded as the essence of all plants . 3 Further, the 
great part played by madhu-parka in Hindu sacraments, especially 
in those connected with marriage, is well known , 3 and this custom 
has given rise to a beautiful idea in a Sanskrit Kavya that the madhu- 
parka tasted by Nala at the puny aha (lucky-day) ceremony was 
recognized by the fore-seers as the very honey he w 7 as to drink from 
Damayanti’s lips ! 4 It is not without reasons then that a Brahma- 
charin ( a celebate student of Brahmanic religion ) is strictly prohibi- 
ted the use of honey . 5 The reasons for this prohibition are not very 


1. Wooley, The Sumerians, p. 126. 

2. Bhagavad-gita, XV. 13 

#rr4i: wr: sm) ^rr wfw. ii 

Here Soma may most probably stand for the moon, who was, however, 
identified with r sesame wine * (?) from IJigvedic days. 

3. Paraskara*-G. S , I. iii. 1-27 

' WRT ^RT flR: RTcR ^TcT I etc. ’ 

4. Naishadhiya, XVI. 13 

cf. Narayana’s com. on Naishadhiya, XVI. 12 : — 

^qRRT%RFIR: I 

5. S. B., XI. v. 4. 18 


‘ *T EfTStrsf tppft ^ spiff | 

Paraskara G. S., II. v. 12 : — 

Manu URf Tpq BTSf RtR. fm: I ’ 


YSjnavalkya 
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difficult to guess, for this honey is anything but desirable for a 
bachelor. The Mother Goddess to ■whom honey was sacred was 
essentially a divinity of fertility, which, though a boon to a married 
man, is no doubt a curse to a bachelor ! 

Soma or madhu is thus an essential attribute of the J3ky Father 
and the Earth Mother. The ‘ railing ’ of this ‘Tree of Life’ has 
been attributed by Cunningham and others to Buddhism, though it 
is certain that it has hardly anything to do with Buddhism. Even 
according to these scholars, there are figures of Brahmanic deities 
like Agni, Vishnu, Surya, Indra, Prithivi, etc., 1 standing on this 
‘railing’ ! To me it is a matter of surprise, why, — if that symbol 
is Buddhist, — it should be connected with Saivite emblems like 
trident. With all these divinities and emblems, it can be easily 
connected if the all-embracing cult of the Nude Goddess is taken 
into account. For with the Goddess it can easily be connected. 
But the question is : what does the ‘ railing ’ stand for ? I hazard 
here two alternative theories in explanation of this symbol, 
which appears to me rather difficult of interpretation. 

It can be regarded as the conventional representation of the 
sacred altar as identical with the Mother Earth, who is the base 
(Pratishtha) of all. 3 Imagination allows this identification of Vedi 
with the Earth, and texts warrant it. 3 Prithivi is Deva-yajani even 
according to Samhita texts. 4 According to Biblical tradition, 6 an 
altar of earth or of hewn stone has to be erected in every place 
where Yahweh records his name. The altars of many countries 
had, at times, sacred horns of consecration adorning each corner, 
and we shall learn later how these holy horns were distinctive 
attributes of the Mother Goddess as identical with the sacred cow, 
Fire kindled, miraculously was maintained perpetually on the 
Hebrew altar, as also on the Persian. On Indian -altars it was kindled 
again and again. Blood sacrifices were offered on them among 
the Hebrews. Incense was burnt every morning and every evening, 
when bloody sacrifices were not conducted on them. In Greece, 
several altars were built out of the ashes of burnt offerings, (as that 
of Zeus at Olympia) and they had various shapes. A few, like the 

1. Vide in this connection Theobald, p. 212 ; Evans, II. 664, fn. 1, calls it a 
1 window * sign. It occurs in the Magazine area of the Palace. 

2. S. B., I. ix. 1. 29 ; I. ix. 3. 11 ; II. ii. 1. 19 ; IV. v. 2. 15; A.B., VIII. 1; etc. 

3. 1 I 1 — A. B., V. 28 ; T. B., III. Hi. 6. 28 ; etc. 

4 ) I 37^: | ’ B., VII. iii. 1. 15 ; VII. V. 2. 31 ; etc. 

4. YV. III. 5 

‘ drifts' iprCre i 

5. Exod. xx. 24—26 . 
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one at Delos (called in modern Greece Mikra-Dilos), the mythical 
birth-place of Apollo and Artemis, were made of ram’s or goat’s 
horns. Altar is associated with serpents on Syrian coins, and the 
Canaanitish (terracotta) shrines of Hesi-Nekht Ashtarte of Beth- 
Shan are but movable prayer altars of the Goddess. The Aegean 
Mother Goddess usually sits under the tree of life, which is often 
associated with altars on enclosing walls . 1 2 Vata-Savitri (i.e., Savitrl 
in the form of a Vata) is worshipped at least in Maharashtra and C. P., 
on Jyeshtha Paurnima, only if the Vata has an altar or a basement 
under it; if there is none, a temporary basement is erected. Together 
with the basement it becomes a chaitya-vriksha.* 

But I wonder if the name ‘ altar ’ can be applied to the base- 
ment of trees found in certain Western Kshatrapa coins, etc., where 
the tree often rises at one end of it. Many of these altars contain 
some snake-like figures, which may be more appropriately associat- 
ed with tanks, rather than with the sacred altars. The association 
of tanks with snakes, and hence with the Goddess worship is already 
alluded 'to in this essay. The elongated basement in Western 
Kshatrapa coins betrays a certain resemblance with the “ tank of 
Life giving water ”, out of which the “ tree, a form of the Mother- 
Goddess grows ”. 3 The tree with a railing or ‘ a box at its base ’ (as 
Theobald describes it), is to be seen on a large stone found at Basic 
in Strathmore (Scotland ) 4 and is associated with the * spectacle ’ 
which Theobald gives reasons for connecting with Nature-worship. 

Lastly, Beal points out that the Chinese believe that the 
so-called four ‘ windows ’ or compartments, so to speak, of the 
window-sign (formed by an equilateral cross inscribed within a 
square) signify “ an enclosed space of earth .” 5 6 7 The sacred tree 
may appear on the top of a sacred mountain, which we have reason 
to identify perhaps with Sumeru or Meru. Bana refers to a Kanaka 
tree adorning theitop of Mem . s The tree on Mount Meru seems to 
be generally regarded as a Kalpa-vriksha . 1 If the hill is sometimes 
surmounted by a crescent in stead of a tree, we also get passages in 
literature which refer to the moon on the top of Mt. Meru . 8 


1. Glotz, p. 229 £.; 236 f.; 259 f.; etc. 

2. Sabha-parva ( Chitrasala ed. ), XXI. 19; Nilakantha’s commentary: — 
f^TT = 'R^T FftcPI. I • Vide J. N. Banerji, I. H. Q., XVI. p. 3. 

3. Mackenzie, p. 162 ; fig. 44. 

4. Theobald, p. 191 ; also see Evans, I. 313 ; fig. 232. 

5. IA. 1880. 68 ; ERE. III. 326. 

6. Kadambari (Parab) p. 193 ‘ ?BTT I ’ 

7. Naishadhxya, XI. 10 ; cp. Com. of Narayaija. 

8. Kadambari (Parab), p. 211 : — 
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CHAPTER X 
The Sun 


To those people of ancient times, who, for the most part of 
their life, dwelt outside the four walls of their houses, to those who 
attributed divine agency to every natural phenomenon and looked 
on everything around them as being animated by some superior 
principle or principles, or to those who were superstitiously or 
otherwise inclined to believe in the influence of the astral pheno- 
mena on human life, the Sun that beams forth light and life over 
all the things on the surface of the earth, must have presented 
various imageries. 

Daily like a tawny horse, he rises with a ruddy glow and 
traverses the expanse of the sky (as if in three strides ). 1 It is from 
the Earth that this ruddy Sun (Rohita) seems to take his birth at 
dawn, and into her (that great Yoni) again he appears to ‘ plunge ’ 
every evening, only to be born next morn . 3 And when he rises in 
the sky he appears to lord over the Earth, shedding his full light 
on her. It seems as though he is the moving spirit of the Sky 
Father ; hence, he is entitled to wed the Earth his mother ! 

But the Sky Father is the real husband of the Earth Mother, 
and the solar orb appears to spring from the union of the two in 
the mid-air . 3 After all, the functions of the Sky Father and the 
Earth Mother adjust the same, they are really united and identi- 

1. RV. L 22. 1£-18 ; I. 154. 1-4 ; VII. 77. 3 ; etc. These strides are connected 
with Vdmandvatdra , in the Pur anas, which only develop the ideas contained in 
£L B., I. ii. 5 ; T. S.» VL ii. 4 ; etc. where Vishpu is already said to have become 
vdmana while making three .strides. 

2. AV. XIII. 2. 25 : — 

f f^tTUWciTOT I 
50T qTFfJifcf ^ stFTd !^T: ?T II ’ 

Cf. RV. I. 50. 7 ; AV. XX. 47. 19. This Rohita is undoubtedly the ruddy 
sun of the morning or his light. Rohita is in later literature identified 
with Arupa and becomes Surya’s charioteer; vide Sasvata-kosa, st. 174;*— 

1 | ’ 

3. RV. X. 17, 6 ; 1. 160. 1 f. 

t faprawp i 

ggpfpfT f^qaT SFcTW Vt ' < TO 1J TT #: #3: II 
...g- qfi: fpT: ml: ’TT^^T^3 ; ni% JJ'Fnfa RPPTT I 

Compare RV. I. 143. 2. These hymns prove the identity of Surya and Agni. 

Cf. ‘ | ^qfhTcT 3lfFpf^^'....l ’ — : Durga on Nirukta, XII, 1. 
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cal : Aditi is both the sky and the earth, father and mother. The 
Sun seems to be the master of the Sky as well. Hence it is that 
Pushan may be legitimately represented in the Rig-veda as “ the 
husband of the heaven and the earth which remain together,” 1 
perhaps united in an eternal embrace. 

Or, for one who may so fancy, the Sun is a master eagle or a 
swan, that fills or supports with his (wing-like?) rays the whole 
of the sky above and the earth below. 3 This is a bold and 
perhaps a very happy conception, and could easily become popular. 
The Sun whether you invoke him as Surya, Savitri, Pushan or by 
any other appellation, is just the same bird : call it Pataiiga, 3 
Suparna,' 1 Suparna-Garutman, 6 Syena/’ Tarkshya, 1 or anything you 
please. ‘ What is in a name ?’ asks the Poet. And this is quite 
true in the case of the Father God and the Mother Goddess. 

Later on, this Suparna instead of being identified with Vishnu 
becomes his vehicle. Yet even in the Epic mythology, his original 
character is retained. He is both Vainateya and an Aditya ; 8 Vinata 
is none but Aditi-Vak, according to many Brahmana passages. 11 
In an important hymn in the Adi-parva, lie is called the sun, 

1. ‘ tpW 7*TT3T5IFfS <5*1 im FtA: qqq I 

3% fhW) 3TT q TU q %fcf rraiRrf II ’ 

-RV. X. 17. 6 ; JASB. 1932 (NS. XXVIII), p. 90. 

2. f gq-of sTTdwdWI sFqfivrq; r 

— AV. XIII. 2. 32 ; cf. XIII. 2. 35-38 ; RV. 1. 115. 1 ; V. 47. 3 ; VII. 99. 3. 

Compare also Mandasore Ins. of Kumara-gupta and Bandhuvarman ■ 

‘ pFT q«l muftcTfR: qft’aff: gwirfcT ! ’ 

3. AV. XIII. 3.1. 

4. RV. X. 114. 4-5 

‘ Iio): *) Fi%5T q gqq fN% I 

t qifcr qqqmqqFcRiw frrar q q qraw i 
§ 1 ^ flVT: qiqqT qqrfqH ?Fci «r§ IT IRiqfRT II ’ 

AV. XIII. 2. 36 f. 

‘ 3^TT IcFcRqoi §q^...<T^TJT UHTR gqujqfkiqr: 

P' 31 qrfif fffer: I ’ Cf. RV. V. 47. 3 ; AV. XIII. 2. 9. 

5. RV. 1. 164. 46 = AV. IX. 10. 28 

f %'t M 1^0T4TTrWTf^T T^53T: q giojj irwrTqj 

^ RT3IJTT If IT qqqqiR q4 frTcfTK^TFRTTf: II ’ 

RV. X. 143. 3 

‘ gqoif 3TW HTW^WrFIIT I ’ Also TA. X. i. 6.; cf. RV. X. 55. 6. 

6. RV. V. 45^9 ‘ 3TT qqf qif qRTO qqsfrftqr qiqqp) I 

W: #r: iqq^ql 3R3i gn qfqqrqq^ qig q^gu ’ 

7. RV. I. 89.6;X. 178. If. 8. Hopkins, p. 21. 

9. g, B„ III. vi. 2. 2 ; Nirukta, II. 23. 1. 
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tapanah kiryah , l and is identified with the Creator, Death, Agni, 
Vishnu, Brahman, etc. The great Epic also retains his identity 
with Tarkshya, who too appears as the vehicle of Vishnu-Krishna . 3 
In the Ramayana, this Suparna is said to have ‘golden wings ’, 3 
and the same idea is found in the description of the mighty 
Suparna that used to carry Kausalya, Kaikeyl, and Sumifrra in their 
dreams, with such a speed that the clouds drifted along it . 4 This 
Suparna — Tarkshya-Vainateya is no doubt the king of all birds 
and a son of a female bird ( suparni, who is the same as Vinata), 
and of Kasyapa (the Sky-Father ). 6 Again, the idea of sun'as a bird 
is also found in later literature, where Harhsa, Patanga, etc. appear 
as mere synonyms of Surya/' 

Now, as identical with the Sky Father, the Sun-bird, whether 
we name him Surya , 1 Pushan , 8 or Savitri , 3 can easily be called 
Asura. For the Sky Father, whether as Dyaus 10 or as Varuna , 11 is no 
doubt Asura and as such identical with Ahura Mazda. It is 
recognized by certain high Avestan and Assyrian authorities that 
the proto-type of this Ahura is to be found in Ashshur or Assur, 
whose symbol, the winged sun- disk, was borrowed by the Assyrians 
from the Egyptians possibly through the Hittites of Syria . 13 It is 
perhaps only Vedic scholars like Dr. Keith who have consistently 
refused to accept the equation Assur = Ahura ; and they fail to 
realise the implications of this equation. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


Hopkins, p, 21. 

Ibid. p. 21-22. 

Ramayana, Bala-katida, 14. 29 

* uw sqw.it I mjj'nissRqiM'S: i ’ 

Raghu. X. 61 

‘ tuwuRraR rt% sr frrrt i m gi^R quif mtssi n ’ 


5. Halayudha’s Abhidhana-Ratria-inala , I. 30 : — 

‘ UWt gWRUR: gR: I 

qqSTqRW: qRRFqUSf II ’ 

For Kasyapa as Sky Father, vide infra. 

6. Amara-kosa, st. 114 ; Raghu. II. 15. 

7. RV. I. 35. 7 

‘ fq gqoif argq; gqfa: i 

%qwt quut m <rr n ’ 

Cf. RV. I. 35. 10. 

8. RV. V. 51. 11 ijsjj R:...l ’ 

9. RV. IV. 53. 1 ‘ R?? ftftRt RRcTR: | 3 

10. RV. 1. 131.1 ;V. 41.3. 

11. RV.II. 27. 10; II. 28. 7 ; etc. 

12. Breasted, p. 149-151* 
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Assur was the chief of all divinities, their “ peerless king ”, 
and “as a proof of his supreme sovereignty over them, his 
name was inscribed at the head of their lists, before those of 
the triads constituted by the Chaldaean priests— even before those 
of Anu, Bel, and Ea.” 1 Assur assumes ‘many aspects’ of the 
Sun-god and replaces Marduk in the Epic of Creation, 3 — nay, the 
title Ashir seems to have been given to various sun-gods, Marduk, 
Nebo, etc., 3 just as a similar epithet was applied in India, to Surya, 
Pushan, etc. 

Now, in the Avesta, Ahum Mazda, Auhar Mazda, or Ormuzd, 
the god of gods (Baga-Baganam or Mathishta-Baganam), whose will 
is Law, who is the most benevolent spirit and the Maker of the 
material world, is “ bright and glorious”. Ahura is one “Who 
covereth himself with light as with a garment”, is Mazda (the 
wise), and is a winged garon-man 4 ( = suparna garutman). A 
Persepolitan bas-relief represents Ahura Mazda as a winged Sun- 
god. In Yasht XIII. 3, the sky is Mazdah’s “ starry robe”. It is 
just possible that Assur whose name appears in one of the earliest 
Sumerian inscriptions, viz. of the 14th year of Dungi of Ur : (c. 2376 
b. c.? ), as A-US AR, can be without much difficulty identified with 
Ahura or Auhar. In the inscriptions of his vassal named Zariku, 
(who was the governor of the town of Assur), the name is mentioned 
as A-Shir. 6 Thus A-USAR and Ashir seem to be quite early forms of 
the name of that Accadian god. This early name A-USAR = A -Shir 
is, I believe, rightly connected by many scholars with Osiris, 
from which it can be easily derived even philologically. The point 
is that the name, A-USAR, is spelt as Assur (Ashshur or Ashur ) 
only in later times. This means that the Avestan and Indian names 
(Ahura-Asura) are an outcome of a late age, i. e., the name was 
borrowed by the Indo-Iranians rather than from them. And this is 
corroborated by the fact that in India, the name belongs not to one 
supreme God, but to most of the divinities into which Assur or 
Ashshur multiplied in India. I wonder, how some Indian scholars 
can ignore this simple issue and derive the supreme Ashshur from 
the epithet of many gods of the Rig-veda. 6 

Here then we come to Osiris. Diodorus Siculus records:— 

It is said that the aboriginal inhabitants of Egypt looking up to 
the sky and smitten with awe and wonder at the nature of the 

1. Maspero, p. 603-64. 2. E. B., IL 568 col .1. ii. 

3. E. B. (11th ed.) II.- /88. ii. 4. Fargard, xix. 2. 

5. E. B., II. 568, col. 1 . 

6. A. C. Das. Also cf . Pre-historic India I. p, 211. 
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universe,^supposed that there were two gods, eternal and primaeval, 
the sun and the moon, of whom they named the sun Osiris and the 
moon Isis .” 1 2 Osiris is also an awful judge of the dead . 3 To me he 
seems to combine the functions of both Yama-Mahakala (the god of 
death and justice) and Vishnu (the Sun-god). Osiris is the chief 
god of fructification of the soil . 3 In India, this is primarily the 
function of Siva or Sambhu, though, as shown elsewhere, forms of 
the Indian Sun-god have also been connected with the fertilisation 
of the soil ; witness, for example, the invocation to Pushan, for 
bestowing rains , 4 making.a careful note of the fact that a writer 
identifies him with the Kshetra-pati (‘ Master of the field ’) of a 
famous Rig-vedic hymn . 5 6 7 Now r , Osiris also assumes different 
forms of birds like a falcon, a heron, or a lapwing, corresponding 
to Indian Harhsa, Patanga, Syena, etc. As identical with Ra or Re 
(ef. Arabic Rab, Skt. Ravi)/’ he “ w r as that luminous egg, laid and 
hatched in the East by the celestial goose, ”” who is no doubt 
identical with the Mother Goddess. Corresponding to this Ra 
we have in the Rig-veda Martanda(the dead egg of the Sun-god ?) 
represented as taking birth from Aditi , 8 also called Vinata or Suparni. 
The identification of the Egyptian Osiris-Ra with Indian Asura- 
Pushan-Ravi, may perhaps be strengthened by the fact that the 
Egyptian Osirian lapwing is called Bonu, w r hile Pushan is the same 
as Bhanu ! Again Ra is called Kamut-Fe, 4 the husband of his 
mother/ Pushan is knowm to be Matur-didhishu, 4 the ravisher 
of his mother / Osiris marries his sister Isis ; In India, Pushan be- 
comes svamr-jara , ( the violator of his sister', Ushas. 

1. Diodorus, I. xi. 1. To Osiris is attributed the earliest kingship in Egypt, 

just as it is attributed to Yama in India. Osiris was not unoften identified with 
pillars, etc.; in India this aspect is chiefly usurped by Siva, though Saiigrama 
stones are often supposed to represent Vishnu rather than Siva. But we mutt 
beware of this distinction between Vishnu and Siva, for the Puranas, etc. send 
him to hell and perdition, who makes such a distinction ! Besides, the Brahmana 
texts grant the identity of the sun-bird with semen virile : e gqaff 9 

SB. VI. vii. 2. 6. Siva-linga also represents the same. 

2. In light of this fact, 3T§qT 55FPT: in the stan za •Tiff % 

cflTOT Iff!: I 3RT: I ( isavasya Up. ) may well 

refer to the underworld, of which Osiris was the master. 

3. D. C. A., p. 438, col., ii. 

4. RV. X. 26. 3 ; X. 98. 1 ; cf. VI. 57. 4 ; III. 57. 2 ; etc. 

5. RV. IV. 57. JASB. 1932 (NS. XXVIII), p. 90. 

6. The philological equation Ra = Rab = Ravi is recently suggested by a 
writer in a Marathi weekly called Vividhavritta (1941, May). 

7. Dawn of Civilisation , p. 88. 

8. RV. X. 72. 7-9 ; Halayudha, 1. c. I. 30. 


9. RV. VI. 55.5. 
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Eye was a symbol of Osiris who was at times identified with Ra, 
as is clear from the description of Isis as the ‘ royal consort of Ra.’ 1 
It was the right eye "of the divine face of Horus or.'Har (cf. Hara-Siva) 
as sky.’ There are numerous passages in the Vedas wherein the sun 
is equated with an eye ; 3 but no very logical explanation is available 
of this fact fn India. I suppose, it is furnished by the following 
fact observable in Egypt: — •“ Owing to the punning assonance 
between his name and the word horus , which designates the human 
countenance, the two senses were combined, and to the idea of 
the sparrow-hawk there was added that of a divine face, whose eyes 
opened in turn, the right eye being the sun, to give light by day, 
and the left eye the moon, to illumine the night. ”* The borrowal, 
therefore, seems to he from the Egyptians rather than by them. 

Our readers must have noticed here that in our opinion the 
right eye of Horus corresponds to the right eye of Hara (which is 
identical with the sun according to Purlnic conception) ; — Plara’s 
connection with the eye is not so easy to explain on etymological 
or other grounds in India. Incidentlly, we may remember that in 
Austro-Asiatic mythology, the sun is a divine bird (a raven ) or an 
eye ( of the sky ) ; 6 but there also no satisfactory explanation is 
offered. Again, we should ask what explanation is there available 
in India for the word ‘ ptah ’ 6 in the sense of ‘the rays (of the Sun.)’ 
Ptah is a solar deity in Egypt, chief of the great triad at Memphis ! 
Again, I am inclined to connect Atta, (identified with the Sun-god 
by some Brahmana texts, and with the Supreme Brahman by the 
Brahma-sutras of Badarayana and Sarira-bhashya of Sankara), with 
Aton, a sun-god which was raised by Amonhotep-Ikhnaton (c. 1375- 
1358 b. c.) to the supreme position : — 

“Aton, Creator of the world... 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty,... 

Though thou art far away, thy rays are upon the earth,.,. 

The trees and plants flourish,” (through thy favour), etc. 

1. Adonis, Attis , &c. , 352. 2. Dawn of Civilisation, p. 88. 

3. RV. I. 115. 1 = AV. XIII. 2. 35 = AV. XX. 107. 14 = Ait. Ar. Ill 
9 = YV. VII. 42 = Xiri. 46 = T. S., I. iv. 43. 1 = T. S., II. iv. 14. 4 = T. B., 
II. viii. 7. 3 = T. A., I. vii. 6 = T. A., III. xiii. 1. 

4. Dawn of Civilisation, p. 86 f. 5. IC. I. 379. 

6- % Hr: HHT^5vrR0TT%iyrfw: HTg t ’ 

Egyptian Ptah performs functions similar to those of Vxsvakarman or rather 
Vidhatri or Brahma. The Equation of the Vedic deity Ka or Prajapati with the 
Egyption sun-god Ka, suggested by previous writers, can be accepted by all 
except those Sanskritists who without carefully going through all the passages 
relating to Ka at once refuse to recognize him as a god. 
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Thus, there are, perhaps, not a few forms of the Sun-god, 
which seem to have been, directly or indirectly, borrowed by the 
Indians from the ancient Egyptians. 

Now, in Egypt uraeus or asp was at times identified with the 
flaming eye of the solar god ; hence, eye and asp became synony- 
mous, according to Egyptologists. They also tell us diat uraeus 
was synonymous with the Mother Goddess. This means that ‘eye* 
was synonymous with the Mother Goddess. And this is exactly 
what we find in India, where according to the Brahmana texts 
(already quoted), the word ambaka ( = c aneye 5 ) in the compound 
i ‘Try ambaka' is identical with Ambika ; and the compound is 

explained in a way so as to make poor Rudra a husband of three 
Ambikas. Here too the correct explanation is to be sought for in 
Egypt, and not in India. Push an- Vishnu is probably identical with 
if Yama-Mahakala-Siva ; i.e., is Sky-cum-Sun god, and is Prithivi-pati 

( = Dyaus) as well as Aditya or Aditeya, (=a son of Aditi). Indeed, 
it is asked : who else can carry him in her womb P 1 Even Vamana 
incarnation of Vishnu is referred to as being born of Aditi, 3 and so 
is another of his incarnations, as we shall show later. At Amin, 
some 40 m. SSE of Thanesar, Aditi is said to have brooded 
and given birth to Surya at a spot now marked by Surya-kunda, 
which is consequently visited by c< all women who wish for male 
children/ 53 xAnd as everything emanating from the Great Goddess 
is identical with her, so must be the Sun. Again Siva may be 
identified with Rohita ( red or morning sun ), Arka ( = the sun-god), 
Prithivi, as well as the firmament/ The identity of Siva and 
Vishnu, as of Siva and Parvati, is vouchsafed by most of the Puranic 
and Tantric texts. Mythology relating to natural phenomena is 
thus necessarily complex ; and this is so everywhere. 

^ For instance, let us read what the great Egyptologist Professor 

Maspero says on the identity of Horus (the son of Osiris and Isis) 
with Osiris : — 1 ‘Father, inasmuch as he was the first member of the 
triad ; son, by virtue of being its third member ; identical with 
herself ( = Isis) in both capacities, he was at once his own father, 
his own son, and the husband of his mother /’ b Elsewhere, he 
points out that te sun-gods were numerous among the nome deities, 

1. Harivarhsa I. 55. 48 4 cfiT ^ 3TxfiT ^TcT f^TT l 5 

2. Ram., Bala., 29. 16-19 ; Vishnu P., III. i. 42 ; Bhagavata P., VIII. 13. 6 ; 
VIII. 18.11 f.; KurmaP.,Purvahhaga, 16. 27 f . Cf. BhagaVata VIII. 17. 21 f.; 
Mbh. III. 12. 26 ; III. 273 ; Harivamsa III. 69-70. 

3. S. N. Majumdar’s ed. of Cun.’s AGI. p. 316. 

4. Matsya P., 47. 131, 133, 164. 

5. Dazvn af Civilisation, p. 108. Compare with this remark, the Tantric 
and Puranic quotations at the very beginning of this thesis. 

M. G, 7 
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but they were sun-gods closely connected with the gods represent- 
ing the sky, and resembling Horus (the sky) quite as much as Ra 
(the sun). Whether under the name of Horus or of Anhuri, the sky 
was early identified with its most brilliant luminary, its solar eye, 
and its divinity was as it were fused into that of the Sun. Horus, 
the Sun, a?id Ra, the Sun-God of Heliopolis, had so permeated 
each other that none could say where the one began and the other 
ended. One by one all the functions of Ra had been usurped by 
Horus, and all the designations of Horus had been appropriated 
by Ra .” 1 “Where the sky was looked upon as the incarnation of a 
goddess, Ra (a sun-god) was considered as her son .” 2 “Yet it was 
under the innocent aspect of a spotted calf, a “suckling calf of pure 
mouth”, that the Egyptians were pleased to describe the Sun-god, 
when Sibu ( also spelt as Seb, Qeb, etc.; cf. Skt. Siva ) the father 
was a bull and Hathor a heifer .” 3 Elsewhere, too, we learn that 
Anher, Anhurr or Anhuri was a sun-god worshipped at Seben- 
nytus as a son of Hathor. 

Now, in the Vedas, Mother Aditi, as identical with the sky, is 
said to be yielding honey-and-milk elixir for bulls, the Adityas ; 4 
at another place, Aryama is said to milk the cow of gods/' who, as 
w r e shall show later, is undoubtedly identical with Surabhi-Aditi, 
Aryama is a son of Aditi 6 and is in the Taittiriya Samhita identified 
with the sun . 1 He is a form of Vishnu, for the Taittiriya Brahmana 
identifies him with Yajna , 8 which is Vishnu himself, according to an 
oft-recurring Brahmana passage . 9 

i. Ibid. p. 100. 2. Ibid. p. 88. 

3. Ibid. 89. Vide Moret, 1. c., p. 153. 

4. On Anher-Anhur read NCM. p. 11. RV. X. 63. 3 

c *TTcTT qpTft'TO TO: q r T3J5 l 

sTif^qr sigror n ’ 

5. RV. I. 139. 7. 

'to arrow i 

W eft wM TOT TO eft qq; q TOT II ’ 

In connection with Aryaman, there is a Very remarkable suggestion. After 
pointing out that Aryaman is the presiding deity of the Uttar a-phalguni Nakshatra, 
which forms one-third of the sign Leo, and two-thirds of the next sign Virgo, a 
writer observes : — “ The sign Leo was named A-ru in the Euphratian list and 
Aryiah in Hebrew (Brown’s Primitive Constellations, Vol. I. p. 62}.” It is quite 
likely, I think, that the author is right in connecting A-ru and Ariyah with 
Aryaman. Vide JASB. (NS. XXVIII) 1932, p. 67. 

' 6. RV. I. 41 4-5 ; V. 67. 1 ; VII. 60. 5 ; VIII. 47.9. 

7. T. S., II. Hi. 4. 8. T.B., Il.iii. 5. 4. 

9. T. S., I. vh\ 4. 1 f.; cf. Mait. S., I. 4. 14 ; YV. II. 25 ; XII. 5 ; SB., I. ix. 

3. 9; etc. T* S., VII. ii. 4. 2 

1 5T5?r K 'jfiRT ifTf^ ’ 


The above given suggestions, it is hoped, suffice to prove that 
the seemingly different sun-gods of the Vedas are in reality not only 
identical with one another, but are, in many cases, to be ultimately 
derived from Egyptian gods, who are but emanations of the great 
Osiris ( who is a sky-god and a sun-god rolled into one). One 
aspect of that god developed in India and assumed thd names of 
Indra, Parjanya, Varuna, etc. His other aspect multiplied into 
so many sun-divinities of the Rigveda. But in all his forms and 
everywhere, he was connected with the Great Goddess, and in 
diverse ways. 

The urfeus was in Egypt often used as a symbol of the Sun. 
The urteus, which “decked the forehead or the crown of the solar 
god and of kings, his representatives (or rather his 'sons’), was 
carried by priests and priestesses of Ra or itself occurred crowned 
on standards .” 1 A Brahmana passage says that gods are serpents ; 
naturally, their mother, Aditi, was identical with Kadru the queen 
of serpents (Sarparajnl ). 5 The gods are really Aditinandanas or 
Aditeyas ( i.e. the sons of Aditi), which is etymologically the same 
as Adityas, the suns. We have seen how among the Greeks, 
etc., the mother goddess was the mother of certain serpent gods. 
C. F. ^Oldham shows that in the worship of Naga-images, the 
“representation of the Sun occupies a prominent position, being 
carved upon the roof and other parts” of the temple containing 
those images . 3 In the Santi-parva, a Naga is said to have gone 
to the Sun to wait upon him and carried his chariot for the period 
of a month . 4 A well-known Sanskrit subhashita speaks of serpents 
serving as bridles of the seven horses of Sun’s chariot . 15 The 
serpent occupies a prominent place in Mithraic mysteries . 6 The 
ancient Mexicans sacrificed human beings to the Sun, encircling the 
victim’s neck by a wooden collar in the form of a" snake . 1 Lastly, 
the Grecian Agathodaemon was often represented with solar rays . 8 
Verily, gods are serpents. 

The connection of the Sun and the Goddess can thus be 
illustrated in diverse ways . 9 To either of them serpents, no less 
than fish, were sacred. Both are represented in the form of a 
serpent, and both are identical with the ‘eye’. Other symbols are 

1 . ERE. XI. 399 f ; Antiquity, Sept. 1940, p. 304 f. 

2. TB. II. ii. 6. 2; etc. 3. JR AS. 1901. 463. 

4. Mbh. (Roy), 357. 8 f 3JR: efrf U^TTSJTT I ’ 

5. ‘ ^pm^rfircrr: foil; i ’ 

6. IA. 1886. 64. 7. Ibid. p. 64 £. 8. Supra, 41. 

9. From the ancient Egyptians to the modem Khouds, numerous people 
combine faith in the Sun and the Mother Earth. 
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also connected with the one, if they are with the other. Like the 
Goddess, the sun is also identified with Asvattha, and either is .con- 
nected with the heavenly honey (deva-madhu), in our sacred texts* 

In the Bhagavad-glta,' Krishna, an incarnation of the sun-god 
Vishnu, proclaims that of all trees he is to be identified with 
Asvattha . 1 Again, the Gobhila Grihya- Sutra affirms that Aditya 
presides over that tree . 3 The Epic identifies Vishnu with Asvattha, 
Udumbara or Nyagrodha 3 (Vata). In certain Puranas, Asvattha is 
equated with Vishnu, Vata with Rudra, and Palasa with Brahma ,* 4 
while in others, it is Vishnu who is connected with Vata . 5 The fact 
is that Vishnu and Siva are identical with each other and with the 
Mother Goddess, and that hence there is no need to reject the 
authority of our sacred texts. It is impossible to distinguish the 
worship of the sun-god from that of the lingo > while the latter cult is 
inextricably mixed with worship of yoni : this is true of all ancient 
civilisations / 1 In India, therefore, people, who sought to bring 
into prominence the lingo- cult, were amply justified in stating that 
Prakriti is nothing but the sacred lingo, itself/ 

In the Kadambari, the ‘maternity home 5 (Sutika-griha) of Vilasa- 
vati is said to be decorated with Svastika-designs and figures of 
Shashthl , 8 Kartikeya, as well as of Surya and Chandra . 9 

1. Bhagavad-glta, X. 26 £ I \ For Asvattha, read also 

XV. 1 f., and Jarl Charpentier’s identification of Naichasakha with Nyagrodha 
(Banyan) tree in JRAS. 1930, p. 340. 

2. 4 | * —as quoted in a footnote to Paraskara G. S„ 

(Venkafesvar ed., Sam. 1986), p. 319. 3. Hopkins, p. 208. 

4. Padma P., Uttarahhanda (as quoted in JASB. 1870, pt. i. p. 221) : — 

* wmont y my: \ wtt w 9 

Ibid. Kriyayogakhapda, Ch. XII, 5. Bhagavata P., III. 33, 4. 

6. After writing the whole thesis we learn that C.. A. Autran has-dcalt with the 
association of Mithra with the worship of the Mother Goddess in the second chapter 
of his book entitled "Mithra, Zoroastre et la pr^-histoire aryenne du christianisme^ 
which has, however, evoked somewhat harsh criticism from a writer in the Annals 
of Arch, and Anthrop., Vol. XXIII, Nos. 1-2 (1936), p, 61. Autran tries to show 
that the worship of this couple was practiced in the third millennium B. C., 

" from the Indus valley to the Nile via South Arabia and to the Aegean via 
Mesopotamia. In India, he maintains, Mithra was the prototype of &iva, J> 

7. Linga-P., III. 2 I 5 

8. The Indian fertility goddess presiding over the welfare of a newly born 
child and its mother. She is to be worshipped on the 6th day of the birth of child. 

Her proper, representative is said to be " a rough stone as big as a man’s 
head, smeared with red point, and set at the foot of the sacred Vata-tree. ” 
(Allen, p. 77.). But in Maharashrra she does not seem to be worshipped this wise. 

9. ‘ WTcfr TOT ^cfr w %T 

TOTTOT. . I ’ 

—Kadambari (Parab), p. 142-43, 



The'Svastifca was also very intimately connected with the Sun, 
as with the Mother-Goddess, in many nations of antiquity. 1 * In the 
estimate of various writers, it was an “emblem of Zeus, of Baal, 
of the Sun, of the Sun-God, of the Sun-Chariot, of Agni,” 2 etc. 
But in reality these divinities are only different forms of the same 
male counterpart of the Mother-Goddess, who is preeminently 
auspicious (Svasti). “Mr. Percy Gardner found a coin of the ancient 
city of Mesembria in Thrace stamped with a gammadion, bearing 
within its open centre an image of the Sun— Mesembria meaning 
the city of ‘Mid-day’, and this name being figured in some of its 

coins by the decisive legend ME2 The Svastika here defi- 

nitely stands for the Sun. According to Perry, “human sacrifice was 
specially associated with the great Mother-Goddess and with the 
Sun-God.” 4 We know now how intimately both trees and moun- 
tains were connected with the worship of the Earth Goddess ; and 
because the Sun appears ( so says Mackenzie ) to take birth out of 
the mountains, trees were also depicted as giving birth to the Sun. 5 
Dr. Mackenzie regards solar worship as a part of the beliefs con- 
nected with megaliths and includes among the ‘various forms’ of 
the Mother Goddess ‘the Sun, the vulture the cow’ as well as 
‘the sycamore’ fig. 

Durga is called in the Mahabharata the nourisher of the Sun 
and the Moon/’ Of A diti, the nourisher of the Sun-god, we have 
already spoken. But in an Aranyaka, Durga is spoken of as Vairo- 
chani ( daughter of the Sun or Fire). 7 This anomalous relation 
between Aditi-Durga and the Sun is itself an independent proof of 
the identity of the Sky Father and the Sun God ; — at any rate, it 
proves that they occupy the same status in relation to the Mother 
Goddess. And if Aditi is identical with Sky at times, she can 
easily be identical with the Sun. 

So among the Sabseans of Arabia Felix, the Mother Goddess 
“ was identified with the Sun and the morning star”. 8 In Japan, 
the Sun is a mother goddess, named Ama-Terasu, to whom orgiastic 
sacrifices are offered, and from whom the Emperor (Mikado) claims 

1, M. I., XII. 59 ; P. Acharya, L c., p. 735; The Svastika, 772; IA. 1911. 15 f. 

2. The Svastika, p. 770 f. 3. Larned, V. p. 3241. 

4. The Children of the Sun, p. 222 f. 

5. Mackenzie, p. 179 ; figs. 49-51. This phenomenon may" be otherwise 
explained by the identity of tree with the Goddess. 

6. Bhishma-parva, 23. 16 ‘ I ’ 

7. T, A , X- 1. 8. J. E., II. 207 ; Langdon, 15. 
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his descent. 1 Aditi, it is admitted even by the great Vedit scholar 
Dr. Keith, appears in her ‘earlier’ form as supporting the solar 
disk. 8 Prof. Jean Przyluski has shown that “ in Vedic religion as 
in Syrian the Great Goddess has been transformed into the Sun”. 3 
According to Yaska, Surya is only a synonym of Aditi-Vak, 
especially tff her form Ushas. In the Brihat-samhita, Savitrx (the 
daughter of Brahman subjected to concubinage ) is styled as Aditya 
and Kasyapl.' 1 According to the Brihad-devata, Savitrl, Surya, and 
Vrishakapayl are mere epithets of Ushas, the wife of the Sun-God. s 
Ripumarf Durga should be meditated upon as being in the Solar 
orb. fi Elsewhere, in a list of Sakti’s names 1 we are told that the 
Mother Goddess, residing in the solar orb, is known as Prabhii ; 
and this'Prabha, the purifier of all quarters, has a glorious piece of 
description devoted to her in Kalidasa. 8 Prabha appears in some 
Puranic passages as a wife of the Sun-God. 9 In the Katha-sarit- 
sagara, Kalika or A mbika is described as ‘‘bearing the rays of the 
Sun.” 10 Moreover in the Rig-veda Aditi is ‘mata Devanam’ (Mater 
Deum), and the term Adityas also “ seems not infrequently to be 
used in a wider sense as an equivalent for the gods generally.” 11 
That is, she is undoubtedly the mother of Adityas (suns), and a son 
is merely a part and parcel of the mother. 

By the way, in the Skanda Purana occurs a verse, according to 
which the feet of Vishnu ( the Sun-God ) have the following great 
marks 18 (1) The crescent, (2) a Kalasa or water-jar, (3) a triangle, 
(4) a bow, (5) the Sky, (6) the foot-mark of cattle (gosh-pad), (7) a fish, 
(8) a conch, (9) an octagon, (10) a Svastika, (11) an umbrella, (12) a 


1. Antiquity, Sept, 1940, p. 304 f. 

2. I. C., II. p. 371 f. 3. I. C., III. p. 721 f. 

4. * srspnt i%rrr% tp£n%r i 

W7T fitRH^R HTCHT T^rTT §31 II ’ BS. XXVI. 5. 

5. BD. VII. 119-121. (Macdonell’s ed,, Harward Univ., 1901). 

6. E. H. Ic., 345 f.; cf. 1 sqRcfy I ’ Sarada-tiIaka(quoted ibid.). 

7. Matsya P., 14. 52 ‘ qjfy%% RHT qtJT Rmt Iwifit jyR I ’ 

£ Also see Mbh., IV. 6. 24. 

8. Raghu., 11.15 ‘ fTRT ffiasnq 

9. MastyaP., 11. 1. " 

10. ‘ 3fq ’ KSS. Taranga, 78th st. 91. 

11. V M.. p.44. 

^ 12. ‘ # fit Tt%Et q* 

5Ft?T55$Kl$clTf®5F II ’ —Skanda Parana, as quoted in JASB. 1864, p. 180. 
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discus, (A3) a grain of barley, (14) an elephant-goad (anku&i), 
(15) a flag, (16) a thunderbolt, (17) a jambii- fruit symbol, (18) an 
upright line, (19) a lotus. Of these the first eight belong to the left 
and the rest to the right foot. It may be seen in the course of this 
essay that, the symbols on the left foot are especially connected with 
the Mother Goddess. This means that the left part in the case of 
Vishnu ( a sun-god ) was possibly identified with the Goddess, just 
as in the case of Siva, it was definitely so. This fact, as suggested 
elsewhere, is in conformity with the conception of the identity of 
the Mother Goddess and the Father God. 

I should here profitably quote Theobald's observations 1 2 3 : <c One 
of the earliest systems of religion elaborated by the reflective 
faculties of civilized ( ? ) man, was the worship of the reproductive 
forces of Nature, which under the form of Sivite worship exists in 
India in full force at the present day. Scarcely distinguishable from 
this cult and coeval with it is the worship of the Sun, and planets, as 
the Sun was regarded not only as the most striking and appropriate 
symbol of deify, but as directly and physically the source and sus- 
tainer of life. The ancients ‘.were as quick as ourselves in percei- 
ving that without heat and moisture life was impossible, and hence 
originated the philosophical idea of attributing masculine and femi- 
nine attributes or functions to heat and humidity respectively." 

The Chakra or ztfieel : 44 The wheel is in various ritual perform- 
ances employed as a symbol of the Sun, as representing both its 
shape and motion. It is thus used in the Vajapeya sacrifice, in the 
ceremony of laying the'sacrificial fire, and at the solstical festival 99 * 

Representation of the Sun as a chakra is found even in the 
4 earliest ’ of the Vedas. 8 Later on, it becomes a weapon in the 
hand of a sun-god ( Vishnu-Krishna). The 4 wheel of the Sun' 
is often referred to in the Rig-veda in connection with Etasa 4 and 
it is supposed in later mythology that the disc of the Sun is really 
the remaining wheel of the sun-god’s chariot. But some forms of 
Durga hold it as a weapon, and Chakra-rupa appears as a synonym 
of Chandi in the Agni Purana. 5 

1. Theobald, p. 195. We may not also forget that the Mother Goddess is 
always identifiable in foreign countries as well as in India with objects looked 
upon as her attributes. For instance, if she is described in Tantrasara of 
Krishnananda as f naga-yajnopavTta \ she is identical with ‘ naga The same 
work describes her as ** Vanhyarka-sasi-netra ”, This means that she is to be 
identified with the Fire, the Sun and the Moon. For the relation between f Fire * 
on one hand and the Mother-Goddess and her consort on the other, see below, 
p. 112-123 ; R. P. Chanda, 1. c. p. 137. 

2. V. M., p. 155. 

4. V, M., p. 149-50. 


3. RV. I. 175. 4; IV. 30. 4. 
5, Agni P., 125, st. 45# 
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It is indeed happily guessed that in certain places the “ rayed 
disc of the Sun is placed on an altar :and surrounded by a railing, 
thus clearly indicating that the figures enclosed within the railing 
were really objects of worship inside a shrine” 1 : His place was 
quite legitimately on an altar ( Vedi-Prithivi) like that of Agni. 

Theobald refers to an archaic symbol which occupies “the 
most conspicuous position at the top” of a stone from Bressay 
( Shetland ) and remarks : — “ There can be little doubt it represents 
an ancient wheel, and is here used as a symbol of the sun ”. 3 
This “ solar wheel is an extremely common symbol on 
terracotta whorls dug up by Schliemann at Troy ”. 3 A symbol* 
closely connected with the sun or wheel symbol, occurs on Troy 
pottery and terracotta whorls, where Schliemann identifies it with 
the cult of the eternal virgin Athene (a Greek goddess identified 
with the Roman Minerva, corresponding, as we said, to Indian 
Jaya or Vijaya ). Theobald, however, thinks that this Trojan 
symbol stands for the Earth as surrounded by the seven planets of 
the Chaldsean astronomers. This and other forms of the shadara- 
chakras, as Pt. Durga Prasad calls them (the ‘ chhatras ’ of Theo- 
bald, Walsh , 8 etc.), can be demonstrably shown to represent the 
solar disc inspite of the learned Pandit’s arguments. For the 
Vedas distinctly say that, in the opinion of some, the seven-fold 
solar wheel had shadara ( six spokes ) set in it, while others 
called it a twelve-spoked wheel . 8 This twelve-spoked symbol 

1. IA. 1925, p. 162, 2. Theobald, p. 197. 

3. Ibid, p.205. 4. Ibid. fig. 96. 

5. Dugraprasad, p. 17 ; 37 ; etc. Walsh later on called them ' Troy Marks ’, 
because of their common occurrence in Troy. JBORS. 1919, p. 16-72 ; 463-494 ; 
JRAS. 1924, Cet.t. Suppl. 175-189 ; 1937, p. 619-620. 

6 . AV. IX. ix. 2 f. 

fSpqfir qttfT fg-'ETT II 

cR5|: *fH I... 

WIR Heft gK5nW Hip qft gtrfWHH I 
SfiH sq't HH5JVT II 

fifS chstch ^ 1 ” 

' Durgaprasad, p. 31, also shows that on coins, wheels with ** 12 radial lines ”, 
— corresponding to the description of a dvadasarachakra in the Naraaimha 
TSpani Up., are also found. 

Compare RV. I. 164. 2 f. Also RV. I. 164. 48 

‘ SHH HTFT ^ H rf(H%cf I 

TWHcTT HftfSHcfT: IHfi II ’ 

The Saura-ratha is described in the Rhagavata PurSna (V, 22. 13-13) as : — 
'HfiflT j%HTFT ijsrtWfpRi WTTfR^cf 
fHT etc. || Vide Orion, p. 12 f.; Dikshit, 28 f. 
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is also mentioned by Hemadri, in connection with the worship 
of Surya ; x curiously he calls it a dvadasara padma ( 12-spoked lotus ) 
and not a dvadasara chakra. Undoubtedly some chakras on coins look 
likepadmas;buta padma can have no aras or spokes but only petals. 
The six spokes are of course the six ritus (seasons), while the twelve 
spokes are identical with the twelve suns ( = dvadas-adityah), who, as 
Dr. R. Shama Sastri points out, are merely twelve phases of the Sun 
presiding over twelve months of the year. These twelve phases make 
him Dvadasakriti or Dvadasatma. (Among the Chaldseans, too, there 
were twelve suns, to each of w 7 hich, according to Diodorus, they 
attributed a month, and a Sign of the Zodiac. 3 ) And these twelve 
phases arc, indeed, the twelve forms of Kesava, referred to in the 
Naishadhlya-charita, as is contended by Narayana in his commentory 
on that work. 3 Incidentially, Kesava etymologically means nothing 
more than 4 one possessed of kesas’ or hair, which Yaska, following 
earlier' authorities, identifies with rays. 4 Ke&ava is, therefore, the 
same as Kesin, who is described in the Rig-veda/ 1 as supporting the 
Earth and the Sky. He is referred to as 44 this light,” which Durga- 
charya and Sayana rightly understand in the sense of 4 Aditya L 6 
To return to 44 shadarachakra 5 \ A form of this symbol 44 occurs 
in. the lowest stratum at Troy 23 ft. below the surface on terracotta 
whorls mixed with stone implements. In this archaic form of the 
symbol, the apex of the ‘chhatra* (called ‘arrows 5 by Schliemann and 
Durga Prasad) is directed inwards instead of outwards, and the solar 
nature of the inner disc on which the c chhatra 5 rests (as it were in a 
topsyturvy fasion) is placed beyond doubt by the numerous radiating 
lines surrounded by it. ?n On the coins of Mesembria (in Thrace), 
already referred to, appears a radiate wheel, which according to Percy 
Gardner is 4 4 apparently a symbol of the sun-god.” 8 We may also 
note in this connection that designs, which may be easily mistaken 
for the Sun-symbol, but w 7 hich Dr. Hutton calls the Lotus-symbol, 
occur on monoliths assuming the form of a Yoni or a Linga. y 


l 4 sqrf&ar sjIt ^5 cr^ i qq g mvhw^ 11 ’ 

— Hemadri, V rot a -khan da , p. 553. 

2. Das. p.243. 

3. Naishadhiya-charita, xxi. 42 

‘ ft Tfffcr Wf I 

sresnfa ^ n ’ 

Narayana, in his Naishadhiya-prakasa, quotes in this connection a passage 
from Padma Purana, which identifies the twelve forms of Ke&ava with twelve 
f ‘ Ko$i ^-lifigas, thus proving the original identity of Siva and Vishnu. 

4. Nimkta, XII. 25. 2 %5IT I ’ 

T. S. VII. 5. 25:— ‘%5IT i ’ 

5. Sayaiia has ‘ | ’ on RV. X. 136. 1 

‘ %hTt ftvtra i %?tft f%4 stftfcwsRr «’ 

*6. Dugra on Nirukta, XII. 26, 1. 7. Theobald, p. 215 ; see also p. 216 

8. Hist. Anc. Coinage, p, 131. Supra, 101. 

9. Antiquity, III. 324 f.; plates I to IV ; also fig. 2. 
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Stars, Planets, etc. 

Many authorities on astrology-astronomy are agreed on the 
close similarity between the Indian and Chaldaean systems. We 
shall note only a few identical points in this connection by way 
of introduction to this chapter. 

The Chaldaeans seem to have reckoned the time from the creation 
of the existing astral bodies to the great Deluge to cover 432,000 
years. 1 The ancient Indians recognized the present unfortunate 
age ( Kali yuga ) as consiting of exactly the same number of years. 5 
‘ The Chaldaeans admitted the eternity of the world without any 
beginning The Indians often did the same. Zodiacal signs have 
identical names in both the systems, and the Chaldaean names are 
known to have been borrowed, with modifications, by the Greeks, 
the ancient Arabians, etc. The Chaldaean origin of the signs of 
the Zodiac has now been placed beyond doubt by the efforts of 
Lenormant, Jensen, Epping, etc., and the ideograms used in that 
country explain many a legend in their connection. 

It cannot be, however, denied that the invention of the calendar 
has a historical back-ground, not in the valleys of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, but in the Nile valley. In fact, “They (the ancient 
Egyptians) were the first people to measure the year and to devise 
a calendar, and later on to substitute for the rough calculation 
based upon the date of the annual Nile flood the exact measure- 
ment based upon the observation of the sun’s movements.” 4 
The Sumerians and the Chaldaeans might have considerably added 
to what they borrowed, from the Egyptians. In the days of Sargon 
they are known to have borrowed the Egyptian practice of counting 
years by means of great events that occurred in them. 6 

Now, in the religion of the Sumerians and Chaldaeans, which 
was surcharged with magical incantations and mystic formulae, 
astral symbolism played a prominent part : for astrology, indeed, 
was an important branch of magic. 5 In fact, it is not unoften 
that astronomy is mentioned as ‘Chaldaean wisdom’, and 
astrologers as Chaldaeans, in the Hebrew Bible. 1 For the Chal- 

1. J. E., 11.66. 2. A. J. A. Dubois, 1. c., p. 415. 

3. J. E., II. 66. 4. Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, p. 7. 

5. Perry, p. 62. 6. Wooly, The Sumerians, p. 127. 

7. Daniel, IV. 7. 
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dsean — Bdbylo-Assyrian priests, those inventors of the sun-dial, 
astrology was an important means to ascertain the divine will, and 
it is to their credit ( not to that of Hipparchus, as was for a long 
time believed ), that they discovered the precession of equinoxes, 
the lengths of the synodic, sidereal, anomalistic, and draconitic 
months, etc. 1 :* * 

The Egyptians also seem to have known the 4 science ’ of 
astrology. There it was intimately connected with the people’s 
belief in the life after death as also with the construction of the 
pyramids, etc.; and, perhaps, 44 never was there a people more 
dependent on its priestly astrologers than the Egyptians. ” 44 Astro- 
latry was, in Egypt, the prelude to astronomy.” 3 The stars had to 
be duly observed, if they had to be duly worshipped; and their 
heliacal risings, which seemed to regulate the behaviour of the 
Nile and all agricultural operations ( and hence the very life of the 
ancient Egyptians ), had to be carefully noted. 44 The constella- 
tion system in vogue among the Egyptians appears to have been 
essentially of native origin”. 3 Again, 44 the curiously precise 
orientation of the Pyramids affords a lasting demonstration of the 
high degree of technical skill in w T atching the heavens attained in 
the third millennium B.c, ” [ E. B. ( 11th ed. ) II. 809. i. ] It is, 
then, just likely that this 4 science 5 of astrology first came into 
being in the valley of the Nile, though it flourished only when it 
was transplanted in the land of two rivers. 

In Egypt, stars 44 were regarded as snakes or these were their 
symbols.” 4 They could, therefore, be equated with the Goddess 
in her various forms. In Babylonian religion, Ishtar was a 
daughter either of Anu (Sky Father) or of Sin (a moon-god). 
44 Daugther of Sin, her emblem was star.” 5 4 4 At the shrine of 

Afca, she (Ishtar) was worshipped as a star.” 6 In India, 
DakshayanK = 4 a star ’) is also a name of the Mother Goddess, 
and so is 4 Tara ’ (or Taraka). The so-called 4 Ujjain’ or 4 Malava 
symbol is a sign of wide occurrence, and is recognized at 
Knossos by Sir Arthur Evans as a star-sign. 7 

Mother Goddess identified with Venus : — The Old Testament 
refers to 44 Meleket ha-Shamayim ” ( — 44 the Queen of Heaven ” ), 
for whom cakes were baked, and who is consequently identified 
with Venus. For, among the Assyro-Babylonians, 44 the cake- 


E. B., II. 575-576 ; 582 f . 

2. 

Ibid. W.C. Taylor, 1. c., 22. 

E. B„ II. 582. 

4. 

ERE. XI. 399 f. 

Delaporte, p. 139 f. 

6. 

JRAS. 1915. 201-202. 

Evans, I. p. 514 ; 281 ; etc. 
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offerings” were called <c the bread of Ishtar ( Venus :).” 1 2 ^Worship 
of Venus was, no doubt, common to the Hebrews , 3 and Astarte was 
known as Ashtoreth Qarnaim (the horned Astarte), in a town of 
the same name, east of the Jordan, “ because of the lunar crescent 
which appears on her forehead, as a sort of headdress. Now, 
an omen text of Assurbanipal’s era contains a reference to a star 
on the right horn of Venus as a sign of good luck, while another 
tablet refers to Ishtar as supporting it on her right horn, heralding 
good fortune for the king of Elam . 4 * Good luck, we know, is ^ 

essentially a virtue of the Mother Goddess, and it seems clear that 
it w r as not only the crescent moon ( =Sinivali ) that was identified 
with the Goddess, but also the planet Venus. Thus she is known „| T 

to have been identified with the planet also at Mecca and in 
Assyria . 6 The Babylonian Ninsianna-Ninni-Innina-Ishtar, the 
daughter of Sin, the Moon-god, was identified also with Sirius 
and Virgo ( Kanya ); but her identification with the planet Venus 
was her <c most marked chacteristic . 6 Others have also opined 
that there is little doubt that Venus was the stellar symbol of 
the great Phcenician-Syrian goddess Ashtoreth- Astarte , 7 who often 
conceived as the spirit of the evening. 

The Southern Arabs called Venus Athtar (or Ishtar), while 
1 Their brothers in the north, especially in the case of their des- 
cendants the Safaites, adored the star as Allat, their name for 

Venus .” 8 Writing about the significance of the crescent and stars 
on certain Sassanian coins, a writer observes that the ‘conjunction 
of Venus and the moon was a sign of good luck and prosperity in 
ancient Iran . 9 According to the same writer, the Persian Astronomy 
was borrowed from the Babylonians, and the Avesta and Pahlavi 
texts frequently refer to the astronomical devices. The Sassanian 
sovereigns often consulted the stars and were guided by their 
horoscopes ; naturally, says the writer, we find, engraved on gems, 
etc. “numerous astrological subjects notably the signs of the Zodiac, 
and the image of Anahita,” who according to the Avesta, “has 

1. J, E., II. 246, col. ii. These correspond to Indian Purodasa offered to 
Sinivali and others, on Darsa and other sacrifices. 

2. Ibid. p. 249, col. i. 

3. Maspero, 157 ; Stade in J. E., II. 205. Milton refers to "Astoreth, 
whom the Phoenicians called Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns. 

( Paradise Lost, i. 438 ). 

4. JRAS. 1915. 197. 5. J. E„ II. p. 207. 

(). ERE., II, 115, col. ii.; 116, col. ii.; Landon, p. 15. 

7. JRAS. 1915. 197. 8. Ibid. p. 198. 

9. JASB. 1917 (NS. XIII), Num. Suppl., p. 168-169. 
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descended from the stars upon the Earth.” 1 2 This Ardvl Sura 
Anahita (the Wet, Strong, and Immaculate one), the increaser of life 
and prosperity, is really a fertility goddess, responsible for generat- 
ing semen as well as for purifying the wombs of women 
and their milk. She is rightly identified by Herodotus with Ishtar. 3 
Langdon also confirms that Venus, along with the San and the 
Moon, makes a frequent appearance on the coins of the South 
Arabians in Abyssinia, 3 and that the Earth-goddess, Astarte, who 
is by name the South Arabian male deity, is identified with Venus 
in North and West Semitic religions. The entire mythology of 
Astarte goes back to the Sumerian Ininni = Ishtar, goddess of 
Venus and mother, wife and lover of the Sumerian dying god 
Tammuz. 4 Again he says, that as a morning star, “Ishtar and 
Astarte are the war-goddesses in Babylonia and among all West 
Semitic people, where she has the special name ‘ Alat This 
mythology is of Sumerian origin.” 6 According to him, this “ myth 
rose in hoary antiquity, before 3000 b. c., and forms one of 
the principal features of Babylonian, Assyrian, Aramaic, and 
Canaanitish religion.” 6 We may only note here that the death of 
the ‘ dying god ’ Tammuz is more easily explicable in the Nile 
valley than in Mesopotamia. 

In Arabia, according to another authority, Venus “revered as a 
great goddess under the name of al-’Uzza, which might be rendered 
‘the Most Mighty’,” — to whom human sacrifices, so characteristic 
of the Mother Goddess, were offered by Mudhir and others, — 
seems to be identified by Nilus and Procopius with Aphrodite. 1 
This identification, though doubted, is correct, since Aphrodite is 
only a form of the Great Goddess. 

1. Ibid, p.169. 

2. Ibid. p. 57. ]RAS. 1906. 825-829. Anahita simply stands for ‘the Imma- 
culate one’; i. e, Anahita = Kumarl-Kanya in Sanskrit. She is identical with Anat, 
or Aniti, or Anaiti, mentioned in Phoenician inscription, and much worshipped 
among the Canaanites. The Syrian (Aramsean) Astarte was also called Anat, She 
“ is represented in Egyptian dress on several stelae of the XIXth and XXth 
dynasties. 5 * (Maspero, p. 158). Obviously she is the Egyptian Anit, who is 
equated with Hathor and is the mother of one of the Horus gods. She was 
represented as a wife of Mentu or Menthu, a sun-god of Thebes. 

3. Langdon, p, 3. 4. Ibid. p. 14. 

5. Ibid. p. 26. 6. Ibid. p. 27 ; cf. 29 f. 

7. ERE., I. 660, col. ii.; 665, col. ii. I confess, al-’Uzza reminds me of 

Ushas (a female Vedic deity presiding over morning and evening twilights). 
Venus appearing at twilight times can easily be looked upon as the presiding deity 
of that phenomenon. Has al-Uzza any connection with the Egyptian goddess 
Uazet, ( Uatchet ) or Buto, the foster mother of Plorus ? 
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In Egypt, Venus-Isis, as a female principle, is said 1 to have 
been definitely found only in the last phase of her civilisation ; but 
it is admitted that the idea of Venus as a mother goddess may have 
existed in earlier times . 1 According to Plato, Venus was a daughter 
of Uranos, and a goddess of Nature, i. e., probably Aphrodite. 

Venus = Sukra = Atta : — Venus is Sukra in Sanskrit, and Sukra 
is identified with Aditya (the Sun-god) in many Brahmana passages . 3 
In the Atharvaveda, too, Sukra is an epithet of the Sun-god . 3 
The identification of Sukra with the Sun seems to be due to the 
conception arising out of the fact that Sukra rises and sets not long 
before or after the rising or setting of the Sun. So the planet 
could easily be looked upon as the presiding deity as it were of the 
sun. The Sun-god or Sukra has, thus, two forms ; and actually in 
a hymn, where he is identified with Rohita (the ruddy, morning Sun), 
Sukra is referred to as having two forms . 4 Incindentally, this 
appears to me to be the origin of the idea contained in the famous 
stanza, wherein two eagles, friendly and in accompaniment with 
each other, are said to resort to a common Pippala tree (Ficus 
Religiosa ). 6 This tree may, perhaps, stand for Ushas or even 
Dyaus as identical with Aditi. 

But even in Indian mythology, the original identity of Sukra 
and the Mother Goddess may not be doubted. In fact, the identity 
of Venus with the Mother Goddess in western mythology and of 
Sukra with the Sun in India may itself be looked upon as a proof of 
the original identity of the Sun and the Mother Goddess. Sukra- 
vara ( = ‘the day of Sukra’ = Friday) is reckoned to be a sacred 
day for Amba (or Alla) amongst the Hindus ; Jumma (Friday) is a 
sacred day to Allah of the Muslims, who was originally variously 
conceived as a Sun-goddess or a Moon-goddess, or also at times 

1. Myth. A. R„ XII. 54 f. 

2. S.B., IV. ii. 1.1; IV. iii.3. 17; IV. v. 9. 6 ; IX. iv. 2. 21; Tandya Br., 
XV. v. 9 ; Gopatha Br., Purva-bhaga , II. 6 ; etc. 

3. AV. XIII. 3. 16 : — 

' iw i’ 

4. AV. XIII. 2.42:- 

‘ VFSir t m f rift I ’ 

There is also another interpretation possible. Sukra, as applicable to the sun- 
god, may not mean anything but <c white ” ; but which are the two forms of this 
* rohita sun * ? Agni and Surya ? Mote the following IJik about Agni : — 

‘ SFP: U5PT 3% ?T 3HR *PT iW 3^: H^.11 ’ 

RV. 1.69. I. 

5* RV. 1. 164. 20 = AV. IX. 9. 20= Mundaka Up., III. i. 1 = Svetasvatara 
Up., IV. 6. Nirukta XIV. 30. I do not regard this suggestion as anything more 
than a possible conjecture. 
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as the planet of Venus . 1 * “Mahomed makes Friday, the sacred day 
of prayer and alter prayer he enjoins his adorers to have coition 
with their wives .” 3 

Again, Sukra is Atta in Sanskrit . 3 Atta or Atti stands for mother 
in the Dravidian , 4 * and so does Att-ei in the Scythian . 3 Langdon 
says : — “ The Mother Goddess of the Aramaeans in the late period 
was Atargatis, a Greek transcription of ’Atar-’Ate corrupted also to 
Tar-’ata, hence Greek and Latin Derketo. This double name con- 
tains the ordinary Arabian name of Venus Athtar and the Aramaic 
name of the Mother Goddess, ’Ate, ’Ata, ’Atta .” 15 No diehard sceptic 
need suggest that this identity between the epithets of the Indian 
Sukra and the Aramaic Mother Goddess is merely due to coincidence, 
nor may anybody now expend his ingenuity over pure Sanskritic 
etymology of that word to derive its independent origin . 7 For not 
only a considerable section of the Vedic “Aryans” (?) migrated 
from Arvavat = Arbaya = Arabia, taking with them their goddess 
Atta-Ilah-Allah, but the foreign element in the name Atti-Atta 
is, perhaps, already recognized in a Brahmana text . 8 Again, even 
the Puranas acknowledge the identity of the goddess and Sukra by 


1. Friday was sacred to Babylo-Assyrian Ishtar-Venus and Jewish Ashtoreth, 
and a pious Catholic should eat fish on that day. Etymologically, Friday^ A. Sax, 
Frige-dceg, is related to G. Freytag, and is a day sacred to Frigga or Freya 
(Teutonic), or Freyja (Scandinavian), the most prominent mother-goddess 
of NW. Europe. 

2. The Origin of the Cross, p. 32. 

3. g. B., IV. ii. 1. 3. jpp STTSTT *Rfr ( Jfif? ) I 

S3. B., V. iv. 4. 20 :-3 Tt!T I 5^: ( Hf. ) I 

4. Caldwell, 1. c., p. 454. 5. Ibid p. 498. 

6. 1. c., p. 36. 

7. Brahma-sutras I. ii. 9-10 run as : — “Atta charachara-grahanat Prakaranach- 
cha. M Here Atta is identified with the Supreme Principle, Brahman. Sdrira - 
bhashya of Sahkaracharya, probably correctly following the interpretation of the 
Sutrakara Badarayana himself, gives an etymology which all orthodox Sanskrit 
scholars would be reluctant to set aside, viz.<^rt. "ad" to eat 

* WFlt I T% rTTWHU. I 

I fief:, I 3TvlT WT, 

‘cWR'JT: ^Ts^ra’ STcT I * qWRFT, 

fftm’ STcf JTTTT sR: — STflT^ TRTRT I $cl:, 

I venture to add that “Atta” may be ultimately connected with the Egyptian 

Sun-god Aton ; for Atta stands for the Sun even in the Vedas and the Satapatha 

Brahmana, The Hittite word for father is Attash, which is undoubtedly connected 

with the Sanskrit word, and perhaps with Aton. 

8. Vide the remarks on Atti-khapda in the £. B. 
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calling her Sukra-devika . 3 L. B. Paton has noted that the sc!x of ’Ate 
or ’Atar is ‘uncertain * 3 “ In South Arabia, Abyssinia and Moab it is 
masculine, in Assyria and Canaan it is feminine .” 3 G. A. Barton 
also says that in southern Arabia at least Athtar-Ishtar was 
changed into a masculine deity , 4 and that an interesting inscrip- 
tion exhibits the transition in process. Winckler has shown that 
Ashurbanipal twice equates ’ Atar-samain ( “Heavenly ’Atar” ) with 
the Assyrian Ishtar, which “is always feminine ( in spite of the 
absence of 'fern, ending ).” r ’ This is how Ila-Aditi-Athtar-Atar 
changes her sex : In India, she becomes (the masculine) Sukra. 
“Asa goddess Athtar was a mother, and was bifurcatad (rather than 
transformed ) into a masculine and feminine deity, the father and 
the mother of mankind ,” 6 just like Indian Aditi-Ija. 

Hat-hors and Krittikas : Another noteworthy fact is as follows : 
In Egypt, Hat-hor, the cow-shaped Celestial Goddess has been 
multiplied into a group of “seven Hat-hors ,” 1 In India, too, the 
Goddess multiplies into seven mothers ( sapta Matrikas ), 8 They 
are identical with seven Krittikas or Pleiades, and Krittikas are 
Bahulah ( = many). They are mothers of Kumara, who is also known 
as Kartikeya or Bahuleya . 9 Kumara is only one of the nine names 
of Agni, whose other names are Rudra, Sarva, Bhava, Maha- 
deva, A&mi, etc. tie is his own son, Kumara, Numerous Vedic 
passages make Agni a child of ‘Seven Sisters’ (sapta svasarah ), 10 

1. Agni P„ 145. 16. Sukra is Bhiirgava *, hence, Sukra-devika may be 
Bhargavl = Frigga or Freyja. 

2. ERE. II. 168, col. ii. 3. Ibid. 165, col. i. 

4. J. E., II. 206. 5. ERE. II. 165, col. i. 

6. J. E., II. 206 ; ‘ ftfcTT ^ 3^: I ’ 

-RV. 1.89. 10 = AV. VII. 6. 1=YV. 25. 23 = TA. I. 13. 2, = Nirukta IV. 23. 

Compare RV. VI. 1. 5 (addressed to Agni) ‘ fsf =f[cTT %^T ¥T: TR3T flTcfT 
i ’ Also cf. ‘ xf NcfT etc. ’ addressed to Sri- 

Krishna in the Panda va -Git a, etc. ’Atar is Fire also. 

7. Myth. A, R., XII. 40. 

8. According to Richards, Side Light on the * Drcividian Problem*, p. 21, 
"The Mother Goddesses of South India (and every village has several cults) are 
quite independent of any consorts,,.. and though their Varied manifestations have 
been standardised into seven types ( the 'Seven Mothers’ analogous to the little 
understood cult of the 'Seven Maidens’ ), yet I cannot resist the inference that 
these consortless 'Mothers’ have some direct relationship with Cybele.” 

9. Amara-kosa, st. 44-45 ; Matsya P. 105. 27 f. ; etc. 

10. RV. II. 35 13 : — 

‘ *r | W5R3 t?its sr I f$ns&rf?t <r i 
gt srit JT'TT^T^FS'ra'^'JTTS^q^f cRSTT || ’ 
rv. vii. 49. 4 : 1 t*rR% arrerfo: srf^iwr 3nqt i ’ 
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often identified with seven ‘waters’ (apah), or seven rivers (sapta 
Sindhavah). 1 Hence, he is called an off-spring (napat) of waters. 

Now, the Krittikas are in the constellation of Vrishabha 
( = Taurus). So the natural conclusion would be that they were 
regarded as ‘gavah’ or cows, evidently as identical with mother 
goddesses. And this is corroborated by Sanskrit ’lexicons.* 

The Krittikas are referred to in the Brahmanas as being presided 
over by Agni-devata. 3 Agni is called a Vrishabha. 4 Again, there 
is a clear passage in the Vedas which refers to “seven sisters” 
in whom “ the name of seven cows is put.’’ 6 But in this 
passage, the Pleiades are connected, not with Agni, but with the 
Sun-god (or, more correctly, the solar wheel). Agni here appears 
to me to be identified with the Sun. And this identification finds 
support in the fact that the Arabs called the Sun “ the Guardian of 
Pleiades.’” 1 Further evidence regarding the identificatijta of the ^ 
Sun and the Fire is to be found in the fact that while Surya or 
Aditya, as though to remind us of the Egytian Sun-God Ra, is 
styled as Divas-putra 1 (‘a son of Dyaus’ or the Sky Father), Agni is 
called at any rate at one place Divas-sunu : 8 otherwise Agni appears 
as a son of Dyava-Prithivl. 9 This bj the way explains the epithet 

RV. III. 1. 3 and 11 ‘ I 

RV. X. 121. 7 

3TTTt I T'TTffT I 

Compare RV. IX. 86. 36 : — 

* *TH 3TTff TTTcN: ftrej dV Spq T%T%cW, I 

awt fksq tfERjq #T ft-wr fWf U ’ 

Note the word genya; also Matsya P.,126. 48.; — TRT: 

In the last 2 references, Kumara is indentified with Soma (the moon). 

1. Apah are often called Sindhavali, as in RV. VII. 47. 4. 

2. Araara-kosa St. 1407 : — 

‘ frfrm RTCT q|3TSRT I ’ cf - Sasvata-kosa, st. 16. 

3. T. S., IV. iv. 10. ^ 4. RV. II. 9. 2. 

5. Sayaija misunderstands this in RV. I. 164. 3 = AV. IX. 9. 3 : — 

‘ ^TT w % srt-FRJT: I 

SH srfff 5T m RWt Tffflcff: ?TH ^fFT II ’ 

cf. ‘ m SftcfFT ifVTl I ’ ~ RV - vn - 66 - ls - 

6. JASB. 1932 (NS. XXVIII), p. 91. 

7. RV. X. 37. 1 ; X. 77. 2 ; etc. 

8. RV. III. 25. 1 ; cf. III. 25. 3. Otherwise he is also called Rudrasya siinu, 
because Rudra is Dyaus; cf. RV. I. 64. 12 : — 1 vp| <I|<H> qFR TqqqT IJ T 

f WT TTofmf^r I ’ 

9. rv. vii. 7. 5 sfr«r q sfT'iqm i ’ 


M. G. 8 
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Kumara. In the Avestan tradition the sacred Fire upon the altar 
is said to have come from Ahura in Heaven. And the Puranas, 
following the Vedic texts, accept this identification of the Sun and 
the Fire. 1 


The seven Hat-hors of the Egyptians foretell, according to 
the great Egyptologist W. Max Muller, the future, especially of 
every child at his birth. W. Max Muller gives an interesting item 
of information which so to speak completes our identification of the 
Krittikas with the seven Egyptian Hat-hors. “ The suspicion that 
these seven fates were originally the Pleiades, which among certain 


.^1 nations were constellations of human fate ''especially of all-omened 
fate), and also the foretellers of harvest, is confirmed when we find 


the ' ' hat-hor cows with their bulls ” ; for the Pleiades are in the 
constellation of Taurus ”, a ( = Vrishabha). Max Muller notes that 
this zodiacal sign is not Egyptian and that it may have been 
borrowed from the Asiatics in the days of the New Empire (i. e., 
later than c. 1580 b. c.). May be, both the Indians and Egyptians 
borrowed it from some common source probably in Mesopotamia. 


I am afraid that the Indian scholars have put too much reliance 
on certain astronomical traditions, which they have accepted at face 
value, and because imagination allowed it, they have assigned the 
Brahmana texts to c. 2350 b. c. or even 3000 B. c. 3 I am not con- 
vinced that the astronomical passages relating to Krittikas in those 
texts are not borrowals, say from earlier times. One such passage 
referring to the Krittikas as not swerving from the East, showdng that 
the Vasanta Sampata ( = Vernal Equinox) once fell in the entrance 
of the Sun into Krittikas (Pleiades) is found not only in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana, 4 but also in Baudhayana, 8 Not even the most 


1. MatsyaP., 128. 7-10:— 

‘ ch% 35 gfaifira i ...irt hKt 3 w anfa 

I 3THTHTT=ra% TT^r W5RT l! ’ 

SB. II. v. 1. 4 5 I ’ Also X. vi. 2. 5. 

SB. VIII. vi. 2. 9 = IX. iv. 2. 18 3l4 epsffRcfi: I ’ 

2. Myth. A. R., XII. 40. 

3. For a discussion on these passages, vide Dikshit, p, 127 f.; 133 ; etc. 
Camb. H. I., I. p. 147 £.; V. Rangacharya’s Vedic India (Hist. Pre-Musalman India* 
vol, II.), p. 138 f.; Also the references given in Camb. H. I., I. p. 149, footnote 
1 ; and in Vedic India , p. 157 f,; 

4. S.B. II. i. 2-3 

'wO FFan f^fr sr =hrrt smffrr f qr ai-ifTH srsrsnflr rt- 3 i ’ 

5. Baudhayana, as quoted in ABI., V. (1976) p, 7 f.; 

' fT%^T; srprr =r cunt etc. 1 ’ 
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orthodox of Indian scholars would aver that, because the astral 
position referred to by Baudhayana pertains to circa 2350 b. C., 
therefore that writer has to be assigned to that hoary antiquity. 
What guarantee is then left that the Satapatha Brahmana itself did 
not borrow that passage from earlier times ? Numerous instances 
might, if necessary, be quoted to prove that earlier astronomical and 
other traditions are repeated ad nauseam in very late Puranas, etc. 
Krittikas are said to be the first (lit. ‘ the mouth’) of all the 
Nakshatras in many Brahmana passages. But so are they among the 
Greeks, the Chinese 1 etc. down to late historic period. And they 
are now known to have borrowed their civilisation from the 
Sumerians and the Chaldasans. Independent origin is a myth long 
ago refuted with regard to many civilisations of old. Again, the 
connection of Agni with Krittikas, Surya and Vrishabha perhaps 
becomes explicable by the myth of Gilgamesh referring to that 
fire-breathing celestial bull, said to have been created by Anu at 
the request of his daughter Ishtar-Ninni-Innina. The celestial bull 
is identical with the sign of “ Taurus or the star Gud-ana, c the 
bull of heaven a name which goes back to the age when vernal 
equinox coincided with the entrance of the Sun into Taurus. ” 3 
And the same heavenly bull seems to be identified with Adad (or 
Hadad) in an early Accadian text. 3 

I may, therefore, partly agree with Dr. Keith that the astral 
positions in the Brahmanas C£ cannot be taken seriously ”, 4 and that, 
strictly speaking, the interpretations put on those passages by 
Tilak, Jacobi, S. B. Dikshit, etc. “claim no scientific value. ” 4 
Some astral calculations may be correct, in spite of Dr. Keith’s 
scepticism ; but they need not necessarily prove the supposed 
antiquity of the texts. The tradition persists, though the position 
of stars changes. Nor is this peculiar to India. For, the Iranian 
Mithra, borrowed over by Romans, was, in comparatively modern 
age, “ represented in sculpture as thrusting his dagger into the 
neck of the mystic bull ” or as standing on a bull he had thrown 
down. And this again is supposed to be a reference to “ the 
occurrence, at a remote date of the spring equinox during the time 
the sun was in conjunction with the constellation Taurus.” 5 

1. Dikshit, p. 128 ; Spirits of the Corn , etc., 48 :— ( "Hesiod bids the husband- 
man put the sickle to the corn at the morning rising of the Pleiades’*. 

2. ERE. II. 888. Gilgamesh seems to be depicted on some Mohenjo-daro seals. 
Mackay, Further Excavations , I. 337 ; 657 ; seal nos. 75, 86, 122 and 454. ASI-AR. 
1930-34, Vol. I. p. 63 ; II. pi. xxiii. 1 ; J. Amer. Ori. Soc., Dec. 1939, Suppl., p. 41; 

3. Langdon, p. 137-138. 4. Camb. H. I., I. p. 148. 

5. Plunket, Ancient Calendars and Constellations, p. 64 ; D. C. A„ p. 396-397 * 
JASB. 1932, p. 35. 
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We have already referred to a Vedic passage, 1 wherein seven 
sisters are mentioned as seven cows, and the Sun is identified with 
Agni. In the same passage, mention is also made of seven deities 
which seem to preside over the solar wheel. In this connexion, I 
beg to quote the following passage from Langdon, which in spite 
of the suggestion contained in it to the contrary may add more 
confirmation to my hypothesis that the Indians have borrowed their 
Krittikas from the Sumero-Chaldasans. “The seven gods, who 
occupy an important place in Babylonian and Assyrian religion, do 
not appear to belong to original Sumerian mythology. By origin, they 
are deified weapons of war, of the Sun-gods Ninurta and Nergal, 3 and 
their number * seven ’ seems to have resulted, in later times, from 
their identification with the seven Pleiades ...They are addressed in 
the singular as one deity, and identified with the Fire-god. 

1. ^ RV. 1. 164. 2-3 = AV. IX. ix. 2-3. Note that Vishnu is Yajna or its god 
according to manv Brahmana passages ; but in the very first Rik of the Rig-veda, 
Agni is called Yajnasya deva. 

2. Nergal was known also as Gira, Irra, Ira (Langdon, p. 137-138). He was 

the * King of all inhabitations Note that in the Rig- Veda, Agni is called Ila 
especially in the AprI-suktas (RV. I. 13 . 4 ; 1.142,4; 1.188.3; IL3. 3; etc.). 
Ninurta was one of the supreme trinity of the Sumerian -r — senting 

the spring or morning sun, according to Langdon, p. 115 -■ Ay* - E. 

3. Langdon, 1, c,, p. 146-147. The T. B. (III. i. 4. 1) mentions the names 
of the seven Pleiades as follows : — Amba, Dula, Nitatni, Abhrayanti, Meghayantf, 
VarshayantI, and Chupunika. 

y tsenroft ffo^rsT: frctfU cffft I ^rssrKT 

I...5OT ^TfT JSTrrar+sp. FTTI[T I ^JT?T I 

T^R5% ^TfT | WSj 5=37? T T 1 1 FfTfTcr I ’ 

Of these, the first is akin to Arama, while the second reminds me of Nindulla, 
a ‘god of wells’ of the Chaldseans (Langdon, l.c., p. 201-202). Nitatni reminds me 
of some Sumerian or ancient Semitic deities like Anunit ( = Innini, Nininni, or 
Ninanna, etc. ), Ninutzalli, wife of Ninurta, Nintud, a goddess of child-birth 
(Langdon,. p. 100 ; 91 ; etcA, Nintil, a goddess of diseases etc. (Ibid. p. 201-202). 
Note that in the AV. (VI. 136. 1), she has been referred to as a plant-goddess : — 

1 §rr rarurfa sitctt i m Frafsr ii ’ ■ 

Incidentally, in the Markandeya Parana, Chandika, referred to as ‘the great 
goddess’, Prakriti, Dhatrl, Jyotsna ( = Moon-light), SvarVanI (Speech Divine), 
Durga, etc , is also called Nirriti (Parg.’s tr., p. 489-90). We are also reminded of 
Ilina, mentioned in the Matsya Purana as a daughter of Yama( = Kala or Mahakala) . 
A daughter of the Father God nan be none else but the Mother Goddess : — 

‘ qwrawqr w§m^TO35FcTT*f mt^tt fpjs. n ’ 

— Matsya P., 49. 9. 

Abhrayanti reminds me of Aphrodite, the Greek ‘goddess of storm and 
lightning’, whe “appears as Aphro-geneia, the ‘foam-born’.” Compare Abhra- 
ianya. The Vedas know the word jenya as well as janya. Sasvata-kosa ( st. 156 ) 

equates Kali with a ‘fresh cloud 5 (nava megha). Also cf. %T^T 

^TF5%7 ftfteT TOTfosft I * Raghu. XL IS. On this, Mallinatha quotes Visva ; — 

‘ 'RTFS'ET WFTlFi^ 35TTO? Fkf I ’ 

Abhrayanti, Meghayanti, VarshayantI are only forms of Jyotishmatl or Jyotir- 
mayi Aditi WF?TI%fiT etc. ”—RV. 1, 136. 3. 
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We have thus proved the original identity of the Vedic Sun- 
god and Agni. We have also referred to the identity of Agni and 
Rudra. We shall make the latter certain before we proceed any 
further ; for though here we make a digression, this is very 
necessary for understanding the evolution of Hindu mythology. It 
has been already granted by some that the Sun may be either a 
father god or a mother goddess. Vishnu cult has evolved from 
the Rigvedic Sun-worship, and Saivism and Saktism directly refer to 
‘ Father and Mother ’ divinities. If so, all the Hindu mythology will 
have to be traced to the cult of Father God and Mother Goddess. 

Elsewhere , 1 2 I have drawn attention to the fact that Jvalesvara 
or Jale^vara, the Fire-god of Mahishmati, is identified in many 
Puranas with Lord Siva. I have shown that the consort of this 
Jvalesvara-Siva is mentioned as Svaha, whose name appears in at 
least two Puranas , 5 in the list of (PIthastha— ) Devls. Any way, 
Kartikeya, a son of Siva, according to the Puranas, is not only a son 
of the Krittikas or the Pleiades, but he is also called Agni-bhu or 
Agneya or Pavaki (a son of the Fire-god), in the Sanskrit literature. 
And in the Purarias, myths are narrated in explanation of this 
epithet. His epithet Bahuleya can also be explained with reference 
to a name of Agni, viz., Bahula, which shows that he was regarded 
as the male counterpart of Bahulas 3 or Krittikas. This connection 
between the Krittikas and Agni is to be traced throughout the 
Brahmana texts . 4 It is ordained in them that directly upon entering 

1. Proc. Ind. Hist. Cong., 3rd session, 1939, p. 139-141. 

2. Ibid. p. 141 ; Padma P., V. 17. 206 = Matsya P., 13. 42. 

3. Bahula is a name of Sakti according to Tantra-Chudamani ( cf. Vacha- 
spatya III. p. 3038f. Niigari ed. ), 

4. T. S., I. i. 2. 1 

‘ fftrawmTV'ffa i wt i 

BPTR I wHRfT *PITcr I M I I ’ 

For Agnyadhana, read T. B., I. i. 9. 1 f. 

‘ Tpqfcr i w m vph i cttwot ^fer i...3tf^r 

^TT iTcTcf I I I I flm'4TSv^rT^sriTcr | 

tf?,cTT% T^TcT II fd?r 3TT^qn% frrpmq' I I 

WTRPTT I I qflW tfT%T! I ^vft&TT^n 

Wit 3^ I ^TRHfflaT: II I f| ^cf: | 

i frre%ji =rr%- 

vTT^TPl^PTTcr I ctTSTR cf^l ’ 

This passage, being excessively frank in obscenity, is untranslatable ; but it 
makes clear the primitive philosophy in the Brahmanas ; cp. also AV. VI. 11. 1 

‘ WftW-I 3IT^: ’ etc. 

5. B., II. I. 2. 1 ; II. i. 2. 5 ; Archa-jyotisha 25 ; JASB. 1932, p. 20. 
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married life, Agnyadhana (corresponding to, or rather representing 
Garbhadhana or consumation ceremony) should be undertaken under 
the Pleiades ; for, it is averred, “ the Pleiades are surely the con- 
stellation of Fire .” 1 Their presiding deity is Agni. J Agnyadhana 

s5. b„ xf. v. i, is ■.-<% ifpf: | ww 

5T^c(HTST?raT%rlT ’TSVcf |’ . 

T. S., I. v. 1. 1 ; III. i. 1. 1 ; etc. 

Agnyadhana ceremony was no doubt, connected with agricultural operations. 
We learn from Frazer, Spirits of the Corn, etc., i. p. 307 f., that the Pleiades play 
** an important part in the calendar of primitive peoples, both in the northern and 
in the southern hemisphere, and that their agricultural operations are generally 
timed by the heliacal rising or setting of the constellation. "Amongst the Lengua 
Indians of Paraguay at the present day the rising of the Pleiades is connected with 
the beginning of spring, and feasts are held as this time, generally of a markedly 
immoral charactar.” ( Frazer, Spirits etc.* i. 309 ). The morning rising of the 
Fleiades was the time of the corn-reaping in Greece, just as their autumnal setting 
was that of ploughing, 

1. Agnyadhana was also performed in connection with Dar6a and Furnamasa 
sacrifices offered respectively to Sinivali and Raka, two lunar forms of the Divine 
Mother, It plays an important part in Pasu and Soma yagas too, Ka^haka and 
Maitniyani Samhitils, Taittiriya Brahmana, etc. instruct that the Agnyadhana 
ceremony may also be performed under the constellations of Rohini ( == Aldebaran) 
Pbalguni, etc. Rohini is identified with the daughter of Prajapati, who assumed the 
form of Rohit, at the time of her rape (AB. XIII. 9, quoted already *> TB. L i. 10 ; 
etc,). According to Kau^ilya (Arthasastra, XIV. i, p. 413), Agnyadhana should be 
performed under Krittika or Bharam when Aditi, Anumati, Sarasvati, etc. should be 
adored. The Paraskara-grihya-sutra, L iv. 4, ordains that the sacrificial fire per** 
taining to marriages should, in the opinion of some, be produced from the drill : — 

£ f^rit i ’ 

This is explained by the commentator as 

1 an^FTf: f^TTf ’TTT'3raf l ’ 

I quote an interesting passage which throws some rational light on the whole 
of Agnyadhana ceremony as well as on the injunctions of Paraskara : — "A mode of 
producing fire early adopted and widely prevalent even yet among savage races is 
that of the drill. Fire is made by rapidly rotating a hard wood upright upon a 
piece of softer wood lying on the ground and held firmly in its position by the 
foot. The action is suggestive, and the result so analogous to life and so mysteri- 
ous, that it need not be wondered at that the two sticks have been usually called 
the male and the female sticks respectively, and their use has universally received 

a sexual interpretation. As the author of the anonymous Essay points out, the 

use of the firedrill long survived in Europe It is still used by many pecples 

when sacred fire is necessary for ritual purposes” (ERE. IX. 819, col, i). In India 
the lower stick is made of Sami and the upper one of the ASvattha (sacred to the 
Sun and hence to Agni,— or vice verse) ; cf. AV. VI. 11. 1 ; etc. 

2. T. B., I; v. 1 -.—‘m |’ T. S., IV. iv. 10 l’ 

" The Aztecs appear to have attached great importance to the Pleiades,... The 
ceremony consisted in kindling a sacred new fire on the breast of a human 
victim..,. ” Frazer, Spirits etc., i. p. 310. Read the interesting chapter on the 
Fire-drill in Frazer, Magic Art etc., ii. p. 207 ; also p. 248 f. 
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was achieved by means of the two sticks of a Fire-drill, one 
with a hole and the other pointed, the latter being inserted 
into the hole and twirled rapidly. 1 Agni comprises® all the 
divinities ; and is c Master of food 9 (Anna-pati), 3 — a distinctive title 
of the Creator. He is associated with 11a as her counterpart, 
and is often called Ila ( = Ida), especially in the AprI-suktas. 
But, perhaps, Yahva is his most common epithet, 4 and his flames 
are said to be seven in number/’ Now, we learn that the name 
Jehoveh (with whom Yahva is certainly identical) was spelt by 
the Hebrew Kabbalists by four hieroglyphic signs : Iod (sym- 
bolising male priciple and resembling the Egyptian symbol for 
father or creator, which was an erect phallus*/’ cf. Ida), He (the 
feminine principle in nature), Van or Vaf (their fruitful union), 
and He. Thus Jehoveh 7 is supposed to be a male deity, combining 
in himself also the supreme female principle : Yahva combines in 
himself the Yahvis or flames, and Siva becomes unified with 
Ambika [the Mother] (whom he first rejected) in his form Ardha- 
narl-natesvara. The Heaven Father Uranus unites with his mother 
consort, the Earth-goddess Gaia, in an eternal embrace ; and it is 
probably Hermes and Aphrodite who combine in the form of 
Hermaphroditus, (whom Grecian mythology represents as their son 
born on Mt. Ida, and as indissolubly united with a nymph whom he 
first rejected). 8 Rejection only serves to bring the two nearer. 

Among the Latins, the “maternal aspect of fire was. ..repre- 
sented by mother Vesta ” ( The Magic Art etc., ii. 234 ), who had 
for her symbol the fire perpectually burning on her altar, tier 
male counterpart, sometimes regarded as her father, was none but 
Jupiter, the god of the oak. In accordance with the common 
practice of representing the God and the Goddess in human form 
in the garb of a priest and a priestess, they would often be identi- 
fied with the Flamen Dialis and his wife the Flaminica ( < 4 flare 5 
to blow up ) to whom the task of kindling the holy fire of oak was 
assigned. ( The Magic Art , etc., ii. 235). The same people 
seem to be called Brahman and Brahman! in India. 

1. Frazer, The Magic Art, 11.208. 

2. * STH# Wr ^RTT: I ’_A. B., I. i; S. B., I. vi, 2. 8; III. i. 3. 1; VI. i. 2.28; 
TSndya B., IX. iv. 5 ; XVIII. i. 8 ; also cf. A. B., II. iii ; T. B„ I. iv. 4. 10 ; etc. 

3. T. B., II. v. 7. 3 ; etc.; A. B., II. 5. 

4. RV. III. 2.9; III. 3.8; 111,5.5,9; III. 28. 4; VII. 8.2; X. 11. 1 . 
X. 110. 3; etc. 

5. RV. I. 59.4; I. 71. 7; I. 72. 8 ; II. 35. 9 ; II. 35. 14; III. 1.49 ; etc. 

6. The Origin of the Cross, p. 41 £ ; 158 f. 

7* Traces of this name are found in early Babylonian documents* 

8. D. C. A., p* 286* SCD. 257. 
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We have seen that the Vedi or the sacred altar is identical with 
the Earth and we shall see later how bull is identical with the 
chief male deities in diverse theological systems. But the Satapatha 
Brahmana declares that the Vedi is a ‘ female ’, while Agni is 'bull’ 
(of hers ), 1 t^us making Agni the male counterpart of the Goddess. 

Another passage, occurring in the Krishna Yajurveda,* makes 
Earth a sacrificial altar of gods, supporting on her surface Agni 
Annada. If Rudra is a brother-consort of Ambika , 3 Agni is said to 
be a, violator of his sister . 4 But Rudra is Kala, Mahakala, or 
Yama s also. Indian tradition is quite consistent in this identifica- 
tion, so that there is a Sanskrit Subhashita which makes Kala a 
consort of Kali ; s and many passages, in the Jaiminiya Upanishad, 
Purapas, etc., identify Agni with Mrityu . 1 In virtue of this relation, 
therefore, Yamx must covet the embrace of Yama , 8 and the latter, 
inspite of his protestations, must yield ; 9 — and then Agni is to be 
identified with Yama, and the Earth, especially the altar, with 
Yarn !. 10 Iranian tradition knows Yima and Yimeh as the first living 
couple, and as brother and sister . 11 Both Yama and Agni are referred 
to as residing in trees. 

1 . g. B. II. ii. 5. 15 qjq-j- 1 ^ftfGfTTTT: | 

2. YV. III. 5 ‘ cP=iTTW I ’ 

3. * ¥fFr : | ’ YV. III. 57. 

TS. I. viii. 6. 1-2 ; III. i. 9. 4; TB. I. vi. 10. 4-5 ; 

Mail. Sam. I. 10. 4 ; 1. 10. 20 ; Kanaka Sam. IX. 7 ; XXXVI. K. etc. 

‘ ft I HFf 3iEq VraT ’ SB. II. Vi. 2. 9. 

4. RV. X. 3. 3 XT3J ¥fS;qT HWff 3TFTT<WK Spiftft qr^TTc^ I 

wwi;ii 

RV. VII. 9. 1 ‘ VIR JR3[: ^ftcW; TTqR: | ’ 

‘ £TIT=EFE qff rjftf | ’ — Sasvata-ko?a, st. 267. 

'3 , 5RctT Wf: cfiTV5T RTRlrRT 'fcfafcf: II ’ — Bhagavata P., HI. 12. 12. 

cf. Matsya P., 47. 137, 140, etc. 

6. Cf. ‘ 5RT3: rjftgft qmr\: I ’ 

7. Jaim. Up., I. 25. 8. ^ 

8. RV. X. 10. 1 f. ; especially read st. 7 (=AV. XVIII. 1. 1 f. ; esp. st. 8):— 

‘ ITT 'ETR RRqjTWR qt#T TTiRMFI I 

qft cift ftfcart ft- ftrgftr n ’ cf. jaim. Up., i. 54 . 

9. RV. X. 13. 4 ‘ ftqf ’ 

10. T. S., III. 8. iii. 8. 3 : ‘ qff 5?Tft I ’ Sayaija explains this as:- 

'qTRR srftHT RKTtftqftRTpftsft sfftiiftt cTPT 

I & qftw ^rirqtfi | ’ 

11. Spiegel, Etanische Altertumskunde, I. 527. 
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In one place, instead of saying that ‘Agni is born’, a Rig- 
vedic poet says that ‘ Yama is born and as a deity of virility, here 
he is identified with life-matter itself, and is called a violater of 
virgins and a husband of married women . 1 Nirukta also identifies 
Yama with Agni, and says 3 that this description of ,Yama is in 
accordance with the Vedic tradition (Nigama) that Agni is the third 
husband of every damsel . 3 No damsel need be afraid of Yama- 
Agni; for Agni is, in truth, the same as Kama (God of love), the 
mightest of all gods . 4 5 Undoubtedly Agni-Rudra is entitled, in 
his capacity as a phallic god to confer blessings on women by 
union with them. “ The sacred marriage was common to several 
cults in Grecfee ... women were shut into the temple, to stand in 
the same sexual relation to him ( = the male god), in which, accord- 
ing to tradition, Cassandra stood to Appollo .” 6 7 “At Roman 
marriages the bride was required to sit upon the image ofPriapus ,” 8 * 
a phallic divinity. About Mutunus who was often identified with 
Priapus, the same thing is told by Lactance and Arnobius . 1 “ If we 
may trust an allusion by Arnobius ... women already married some- 
times performed the same rite. In India, about Pondicherry, in 
Canara, and the neighbourhood of Goa, brides are reported 
actually to sacrifice their virginity to a similar idol of Siva .” 8 
References to the custom of maidens offering their modesty to 
Bhaga-Rudra are perhaps to be found even in Brahmana texts . 3 
According to a Latin tradition, a hand-maid to the daughter of 
the last Alban king, Numiter, becomes the mother of Romulus and 
Remus through divine impregnation by Fire. There should be no 
doubt, therefore, as to the phallic character of Agni. 

The 1 seven rays ’ of the Sun-god correspond to the seven 
flames of Agni who is also called Sapta-raSmi . 10 They are referred 

1. RV. 1. 66, 8 f qfif % 5lRt qtfT 5IHR SfR: 3RRi qf^fRT^ I ’ 

2. Nirukta, X. 20. 2; X. 21. 1. 

3. Nirukta, X. 21. 1 “ (JcfpTt qf%: ” RR4T I 

Cf. RV. X. 85. 40. Read here The Magic Art, II. 229f. 

4. K. B., XIX. 2 stffct 5EHTT I ’ 

Read in full suktas like the following “ qiJRcRJT SfJR&r TpRTf XtR WT 
| ” — AV. XIX. 52. 1. f. ; cf. AV. IX. 2.1. f., esp. IX. 2. 19. 

5. ERE. XII. 139 f. 

6. ERE. IX. 820, i ; Cf. St. Augustin in Civic Dei, VI. 9. 

7. The Origin of the Cross , p. 99. 8. ERE. IX. 820. i, 

9. f qg fjpr qfTf : I TS^ftT f I R 

qTff m f I cTRTg ITNT f*TR: qqRfTS^Tcf I’ SB. II. vi. 2. 13. 

10. RV. 1. 146. 1 ; cf. ‘3TT q#R, RH I ’ — Rv - n - s - 2 - 
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to at times as seven tongues of Agni 1 and are named in the 
Mundaka Upanishad, Kali, Karali' Manojava, Sulohita, Sudhumra- 
varna, Spulangini, and Vi£varuchL 2 Many of these appear, in later 
works, as names of the Mighty Mother, and there can be no deny- 
ing that th$se * tongues 9 correspond to the seven sisters or Sapta 
Matrikas, with whom we are now well familiar. I believe, there- 
fore, that Agni-puja is by itself a sufficient indication of the fact 
that Rudra was the greatest god of the Vedic Aryan, and that he 
was certainly not a god lately introduced in the Vedic pantheon and 
therefore foreign to the Vedic Aryan’s original religious beliefs. 

There are- numerous passages which identify Agni with Rudra . 8 
In one of them, Rudra, Sarva, PaSupati, Ugra, Asani ( = * thunder- 
bolt ’), Bhava, Mahadeva, and I^ana are said to be eight rupas or 
forms of Agni, and Kumara, the ninth . 4 Undoubtedly, here is the 
origin of the epithet Ashtamurti of Siva given in the Amara-ko&t, 
or of the eight ‘ tanus 9 of that deity mentioned by Kalidasa in the 
invocatory verses at the beginning of Sakuntala fi and Malavikagni- 
mitra . 6 Kalidasa, no doubt, recognizes the sacrificial Fire as a 
form of Siva , 7 just as the Rigveda recognizes Mahan-devah (Maha- 

Read the following description of Kala, where he appears as a Sapta-rasmi 
horse ( indentical with the Sun ), the Supreme Creator of all things : — 

‘ 3T*jt 3FRT *rf%T: I...SH W® 

I...^T3T § q: fwitfRERTTO: II If5iT sfTST 

qsnrafcW, | TFR: II ’ 

— AV. XIX. 53. 1 f. cf. AV. XIX. 54. 1 f. 

1. RV. III. 6.2. 

2. Mundaka Up., I. 2. 4 

fowft ^ ^FRFTT sfcr m FtSfT: II ’ 

Read Sayana on RV. X. 5. 5. : — 

‘ 5TH ^Wfl^RSTHT I ’ 

3. RV. I. 27. 10 ; II. 1. 6 ; IV. 3. 1 ; V. 3. 3 ; g. 8., V. ii. 4. 13 ; V. iii. 1. 10 ; 
VI. i. 3. 10 ; T. B., I. i. 5. 8-9 ; I. i. 6. 6 ; I. i. 8. 4 ; I. iv. 3. 6 ; etc. 

4. g. B., VI. i. 3. 18. This epithet, Kumara, explains his relation to the 

Mother Go J dess Kumarx. Agni is the Senani of gods ( 1 ) 

according to a Brahmana passage quoted by Durga onNirukta VII. 14. 4. Khandoba 

( = Skanda) as well as Hara-Mahadeva are war-gods of the Marathas. Originally 
these deities were identical. Later on, Skanda-Kumara Senanl became a son of 
Rudra, while the name Agni passes out of court. In RV. X. 135. 1-5, Yama, as iden- 
tical with Aditya (Read in this connexion Nirukta XII. 29. 1), is called Kumara. 

5. Ya srishtih srashtur-adya, vahati vidhihutam ya havib, etc. 

6. Ekaisvarya-sthito= pi pranata-bahu-phalo etc. 

7. Kumara -sarrtbhava, I. 57 : — 

‘ frit i ’ 

Also cf. the invocatory verse in Sakuntala quoted above. 
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deva) as a name of Agni . 1 The Atharvaveda also knows this tradi- 
tion, since it refers to Agni-Ugra “ the Father of gods” as being 
eight-fold, identifying him with the wind-god Matarisvan . 3 These 
eight forms of Agni-Rudra correspond to the eight yonis of 
Aditi, referred to in another verse of the same Veda.* , 

So w'e arrive at the equation Siirya = Agni = Rudra. If, then, 
the Puranic traditions regarding the identity not only of Rudra- 
Mahesvara and Agni, but also that of Siva and Vishnu be well- 
founded, we need not be surprised if JParvatl and Rama-Sri-Lakshmi 
are only forms of the same Mother Goddess . 4 We have seen that 
according to Indian tradition Siva-Rudra was Bhrigu-natha, while 
Rama, Loka-mata, or Ma was Bhargavl, and that Ma was a name 
of the Phrygian mother goddess w r ho is to be ultimately traced to 
Egyptian Maat. Similarly we have noticed that Vishnu was looked 
upon as the husband of Prithivi, as also her son ; in this latter 
capacity, he resembles the Kumara form of Siva, and Ra form of 
Osiris. If the Earth is Vi^vambhara, Vishnu is Visvambhara . 6 

Mother Earth’ s connection with good luck and prosperity : — 
Lakshmi-SrI undoubtedly signifies Bhaga, the Earth Goddess, as 
a goddess of fortune. Indeed, the Earth is identified with Sri in 
the Aitareya Brahmana.” And if she represents the prosperity of 
the earth, no doubt, in terracotta she should be depicted in clothes, 
just as Ambika should be nude. These are only two forms of the 
same goddess, for both are divinities of prosperity. Parvati is 
called Siva or Sankari in many Puranas etc. and Sarva-mangala in 
the Ainara-koSa . 7 All good luck (mangala) is essentially connected 
with the : Mother Goddess, and this may be borne out by the very 
etymology of the word Saubhagya. Therefore, auspicious symbols 
like Svastika, etc. were connected with her (Svastika itself means 
‘ auspicious ’) as with LakshmI. Ambabal of Kolhapur is still called 
Maha-Lakshml ; and this is sanctioned by the inclusion of LakshmI 
or Maha-Laksliml among the epithets of Durga in the Puranas . 8 

1. RV„ V. 1. 2 ‘ arefft ftclT 3T7PTPT |*PTT: I 

gfipg^I IT^T II ’ 

2. AV., XIII. 19 : — ‘ StSWT ^fcT srf&SU: ftcTT 3APTT STFfftT JTcTRTHJ 

jprerr ^ fisi: *rofwr u ’ 

3. • SlMTPRf^T: I ’ AV. VIII. 9. 21. 

4. ‘ cTRI ’ 

KilVyamala (2nd ed.) P. 4. 

5. Amara-kosa, at, 23. 6. A. B., VIII/ 5. 

7. Amara-ko6a, st. 42 ; Sasvata-kosa, st. 1. 

8. Malsva P., 14. 41 = Padma P., V. 17. 205 ‘ | ’ 
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Again, the Goddess SrI-Lakshml is depicted at times — (witness, for 
instance, her image in the Lucknow Provincial Museum, assigned 
by V. S. Agrawala to c. 1st cent. a. d.), as “pressing her breast 
with the left hand”. Mr. Agrawala notes that the “motif of 
the female figure pressing her breast, the source of all human 
sustenance, possesed a symbolic meaning”. 1 2 Figurines of the 
Mother Goddess pressing or supporting her breast are very com- 
mon in Crete, etc. 

Among the Syrians (Aramaeans), Astartc was recognized as 
“ the goddess of good luck, and was called Gad ” 3 ( = the goddess 
of fortune). She was known to Hebrew writers and was worshipped 
among the Canaanites ‘ at a very early date’. 3 Among the Greeks, 
Tyche “ one of the mightiest and most commonly named” of 
later Greek divinities, was “the goddess of chance” and “of 
prosperity ” ,' 4 * and she was generally represented with a cornucopia 
which is emblematic of fertility. She had also other attributes, 
chiefly “ as emblems of her variability”. She is without doubt 
identical with Lakshmi, who is notoriously fickle ; and she is right- 
ly identified with the Roman Fortuna. 6 7 

There is an interesting word, to which I should draw attention 
of the reader in this connection. That word is Mena. Mena is 
said to be the mother of Uma, and the daughter of Mt. Meru. G 
Undoubtedly she was a Kumari-Kanya worshipped on the mountain. 
Now among the titles of Ishtar, appear Manat or Manawatu 
(Nabatian) Meni (Hebrew), Minu-anni or Minu-ullu, Manatun, etc. 1 
Meni according to the Jews was identical with Venus. 8 We are 
informed elsewhere that the “ heathens have generally worshipped 
the moon, under the names of Queen of heaven, Venus Urania, 
Succoth-benoth ( = compare the latter part of this name with the 


1. Agrawala, A short Guide-Book to the Arch. Sect, of the Prov. Mus., Lucknow, 
p. 14 ; fig. 8. 

2. Maspero, p, 157—158. 3, Ibid. p. 158. 

4. D. C. A,, p. 662. 5. Ibid. p. 240. SCD. 218. 

6. Ramayapa, Bala-kapda, 35. 14-15 : — 

‘ VI T 1 

*TT¥fT flFTT *RT?T If T^TT f^cP RJfT II 
cT^Tt f|W: §37 I 

S4JT HFf T^TSHyFtTT II ’ 

7. Langdon, p. 20-21. 

8. J. E., II. 246, 6ol. ii. The Bible, Isaiah 65. 11, refers to filling the cup of 
wine unto Meni, who seems to represent the goddess of destiny, which she un- 
doubtedly was among the Babylonians, The Univ, Bible Diet , p. 312. 
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name Virata of the Indian Goddess), Ashtaroth Diana, Hecate, or 
perhaps Meni, &c.’V It is legitimate to note in this connection 
words for ‘moon’ in different languages of the West : — Gr. My t'*i ; 
Lat. Mena; Teut. or Goth, Mena ; Lith. Menu ; Phrygian Men, Eng. 
Moon ; G. Mond ; etc. “Mena in the Indigimenta is connected with 
the special goddess of menstruation.” 1 2 3 Not only Mena, but Meni 
also is given among the names of Aditi-Vak in the Nighantu quoted 
by Yaska. 3 We shall later show in details how the Celestial Goddess 
was represented, as in Egypt (cf. Isis, Hathor etc.), as a cow in the 
mythology of most of the ancient civilisations. We may note here 
that in the Vedas the sacred cow (Brahma-gavl) is frequently called 
Meni. 4 To her human sacrifices seem to be offered, for she is 
terrible and is to be pacified. She is the Earth to one who knows 
the Ultimate Principle (Brahma). The Satapatha Brahmana pro- 
bably refers to the altar (Vedi) as Yajna-Meni. 6 

Rhea was a goddess of agricultural prosperity and social 
welfare among the Greeks. She was their mother goddess. She 
reminds me of the Sanskrit word Rai or Rayi which means ‘wealth’, 
or ‘waters’, according to the Nirukta. This brings us to Revati, the 
last constellation in Indian stronomy (excluding, of course, Abhijit), 
which is to be etymologically derived from the same word. Revati 
thus etymologically stands for the goddess of wealth, Lakshml, 
whose incarnation she can be easily represented in mythology. 

She is invoked in the Rigveda 5 along with Mitra and Varuna, 
just as (in the same verse) Aditi is invoked with Indra and Agni. 

1. Beeton, p. 169. 

2. The word menstruation itself retains connection between Mena and moon, 
etc. Max Miiller, Bibl. of Words, p. 193 ; EB. XVII. 851 ; For Phrygian Men and 
Hittite Men or Menes vide resp. Childe, p. 63 ; JRAS. 1889. 567. 

3. Nirukta, II. 23. 1, 

4. AV. XII. 5. 12 f. : — 

* irq T vfmT sr5iTr^...^Toar^rt srtft 

gWT'TT: ft m W Mcrft *rr 111*11... 

W&H 

assRPT u^n.. JiftV ^rr m >i u aii ’ 

RV. X. 27. 11 seems to represent her as Indra’s daughter, whom he marries: — 
' |ftcTT TOTH Mr 3Ti%RTF I 

ffTcT cf +pSTcf Sf I ^TWITcI(ll ’ contra Sayana. 

5. SB. XI. ii. 7. 23 f. 

6. RV. V. 51.14 

* ^Tcf ^TT% qsSf ^TTcf I 

rqffef Jf ^T% 3TRcf fifa II ’ 

For Rhea =Agdistis = Aditi, vide ut supra, p. 68. 
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In the Tandya Brahmana, Revati is identified with Gayatri 1 and her 
stars are invoked as ‘ Matarah ’ (Mothers). 1 This is explained by 
the Aitareya Brahmana where her stars are said to be identical with 
all the goddesses. She is identified with Vak, 8 and the animals are 
said to belong to her. 4 All these facts definitely go to prove that 
Revati was looked upon as a form of the Mother Goddess. H. H. 
Wilson says that Revati is one of the Matris, and includes the star 
and the cow (both of them forms of the Goddess) among her mean- 
ings. 6 The Visva-kosa of N. N. Vasu agrees with Wilson, and 
includes in addition Durga as a meaning 1 Monier-Williams 6 takes 
her for a demoness “presiding over a particular disease”. No 
doubt, RakshasI is only a terrific aspect of the Goddess, for she is 
Ratri or Kalaratri, the dark demoness of night and of deadly 
destruction.’ 1 Such a RakshasI was worshipped by the Madras or 
Vahlkas of Sakala (Sialkot) according to the Karna-parva,* and by 
the Magadhas of Girivraja according to the Sabhaparva. 9 

The Goddess of Girivraja, known as Jara, was in a way mother 
of Jarasandha, who, mythical, as he is, is supposed to have owed 
his life to her after being still-born like a Martanda. I suspect 


1. Tandya B., XVI. v. 19 ; XVI. v. 27 ; etc. 

2. Ibid. XIII. ix. 17. 3. S.B., III. viii. 1. 12. 

4. Tandya B., XIII. vii. 3 ; XIII. ix. 25 ; (cp. XIII. x. 11). 

5. Sanskrit English Dictionary. fi. Sanskrit English Dictionary. 

7. Matsya P. 154. 82 f. 

fjpra’OSHf H^<? T fWr R TT+T-RtT l ’ 

Also vide the descripnion of Kalanltrl as one of the Navadurgiis : — 

“ HUT ^TTtHclT 1 II 

aRl WIT I II ” 

cf. Agni P„ 52.1; 50. 32 f : — 

f fTRHTtWsr HIT^cfT ^ fWTB[ » ’ 

For the description of her terrific aspect read Agni P„ ch. 132-141. 


8. 


9 . 


Karnaparva, 44. 24 f : — 

FPsffacT II 

•hr; wth th% i etc. 


Sabhaparva, 18. 1 f 

3RT =TT=RT far Vt % TTSJHT ^Trr^frWt I 
. . Ac-Sm id HT4TT | g^T UST II 

^THHRt ^fHT5IFr HHTNcTT RoHistfWr I 
TJRt HTTHTF'HcTR I 

’ll IFCT iJWR’TTT I) etc. 
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that in a v a erse in the Raghuvamsa, the epithets, ‘ having the hue of 
a night of the dark fortnight’, c with her ear-pendants, made of 
skulls, swinging \ etc. are common to both Tadaka and Kalika . 1 
By the way, corresponding to Indian Ratri, there is the Greek 
Goddess, — not so frightful— by name Nox orNyx(cf. Skt. Naktam), 
the sister-consort of Erebus (the lower world of darkness) and 
mother of /Ether ( cf. Antariksha ; = Air or Sky ) and Hemera (Day). 
And though a benevolent mother of all things, she is yet a daughter 
of Chaos. She is one of most ancient of Greek goddesses and is 
known to Hesiod, the earliest known epic poet of Greece barring 
Homer. The following litany about her is found in the Orphean 
Fragments : — “ I will sing of Night, the genitor of Gods and men : 
night, the genesis of all things.” 

To return to Revati the demoness. Susruta 3 and Bhava-Prakasa* 
describe her in identical terms, as a form of Devi wielding many 
weapons, decked with a variety of flowers, tall, black, and of fright- 
ful appearance, with her ear-pendants swinging and her nose dry, 
and having numerous progeny . 4 

As a name of Yogini, Pevatl occurs with Ila, Tara, etc., in the 
Agni which mentions her at another place, along with Karali, 
etc., among the Matris.* It also appears as a name of Chamunda in 
that Purana, together with other epithets of the Earth Goddess such as 
Smasana-vasim, Bhujanga-veshtitasarira , 7 etc.; elsewhere 8 she is a 
sacred Sakti belonging to the Pithas, along with Ila, Tara, etc . 9 
The Matsya Purana also mentions Revati along with Aditi, Kali, 
Mahakalf, etc., as a Matri, created to drink the blood of Andhaka . 10 
Among the names of Matrika (the Great Mother) also, this name 


1. Raghu, XI, 15 : — 

c w't mi : m i 

cfT^r miizktf ftfWr 'o&ifwMl ii * 

2. Uttarakiliida, ch. 31. 3. Madhyama. pt. 4th. 

...55F3T f^'TcfT ^ggf^T I 

^rat =% 1*4 ^rr n ’ 

( as quoted in the Visva-kosa, in Hindi, of Vasu, XIX, ^40 ). 

5, Agni P„ 52. 8. 6. Ibid. 125. 

7. Cf. 125. 10. 8. Ibid. 135. 13. 

9. Ibid. 146. 21. 10. Matsya P., 179. 13. 
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appears in the Radha-tantra together with Jvala-mukh!, 1 Bhumi, 
Kala-ratri, MahS-kali, Adya-sakti, Bhuta-mata, Sarasvati, Kapardika, 3 
etc. Katha-sarit-sagara includes Revati among the chief appellations 
of Chandika which include Chandi, Chamunda, Mangala ( cf . Sarva- 
mangala), Jaya (cf. Nike), Ekanamsa/ Durga, NarayanI, Sarasvati, 
Bhadra-kali, Maha-lakshmi, Gayatri, etc. 3 The §asvata~ko£a assigns 
Revatx the first place among the Matris. 4 


1. Jvalamukhi is, of course, only a terrific form of the Mountain Mother, 
A striking description of hers occurs in certain north Indian inscriptions ; 
vide E. I., I. 192 f. : — • 

u r 

2. Tara-tantra, IV. 16-17. 

3, Katha-sarit-sagara, 53.170-173 : — 

fft?# =srf&3- ^Tignl- RW55 T^g> || 

§5t srrcRf^r i 

ii 

ft iTRSfr fff TVsfT I 

tri ^ ft n 

^if^r^RTTTPT^Ert 3 ;r etc- I 

4 - ' ^tffRTRT WcR: I ’ SasvatakoSa, st. 241. The fact that Rftri was since 
early times recognized as the patron-deity of Rayi (wealth), i. e. was identified 
with Revati, seems to be vouchsafed by the following quotation from the Atharva- 
veda (III. 10. 2 f .) : — 

‘ 5T t Tift I... 

TRiTRTT TROTT Jft cefT I 

TT «T aright t ®sr || 

..Rt WT ttcfTT RTCTTR; II etc. ’ 

Indeed, just before giving the final printing order, I come across a passage 
in the same Veda, (XIX. 47. 4), wherein Ratri is addressed as Revati. 
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So, Revatl is properly speaking identical with the Great Mother. 
The latter frequently appears as a Kumari or a Kanya*, and her 
favourite resort may often be a hill or a mountain peak. Accord- 
ingly Revati was worshipped on a hill named after her, Raivata-giri 
or Raivataka-giri. Naturally, the Puranas 1 represent her as a daughter 
of Raivata, a descendant of Anarta, after whom the Anarta country 
is said to be named. Unfortunately, scholars like Dr. Altekar 3 have 
sought to believe in this grand fiction relating to Revatl. But that 
view, if seriously entertained any more, would, I am afraid, over- 
look the parallels, that are to be easily found in the myths, which 
with equal credibility assert that Mena and Parvatl are daughters of 
Meru and Himavat mountains respectively. There is no reason 
why we should believe in one particular myth more than in others. 
The natural conclusion should probably be that, if Revatl is a mother 
goddess of the hill Raivataka, her consort Revatl-Ramana, Bala, 
Bala-deva, Bala-bhadra alias Bala-Rama, who is also called Kama- 
pala ( lit., ‘the protector of love’, i.e., ‘ the god of love ’), 3 and 
is an incarnation of the sun-god Vishnu, according to all Hindu 
traditions, must be a father god. Nay, he must be identical with 
the great sun-god Ba’al or Balder, whose worship was popularised 
in many distant countries by the Phoenicians, and who as a counter- 
part of the Mother Goddess was adored “under the form of a conical 
stone ”, 4 just as Surya was worshipped, especially in W. India, in 


1. Matsya P„ 12. 22-24 

3TTRTT WRT II 

RTlt 'TW 3J5RFcR3T ^ II 
cTR ST SFTT TWHT fagcTT I ’ 


For a slightly different account, see Vishjju P., IV. i. 21. 

2. Ind. Hist. Cong. ( 3rd session, 1939 ), p. 37 
Archaic and Cultural Hist. Section ), 

3. Amara-kosa, st. 25-26 : — 


IW: 11 

*fH7Tf&T: 355: II ’ 


f. 


4. »Das, p, 206, 


M. G. 9 
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the form of a linga . 1 Like the Egyptian sun-god Ra and the Grecian 
sun-god Apollo, Ba’al enjoyed virginity. He was “the upright, 
the powerful, the happy one, the opener that opens the door to the 
womb .” 3 and was known as Ba’al-pehor, i.e. Lord of the vaginal 
orifice. The places, where Ba’al and his consort Astartes, Ashtaroth, 
Ishtar or Ashtoreth ‘the abomination of the Zidonians 5 were wor- 
shipped, were frequently ‘Bamoth’ , high places, or tops of mountains 
such as Lebanon, Carmel, Kasios, etc.' 5 ’ 

The constellation of Revati falls in Pushan, a sun-god . 4 She is 
in fact called Paushiaa Nakshatra . 6 But this connection can be 
established in another way too. Water is one of the ‘three purities’ 
according to Epic mythology . 6 There are a number of passages in 
the Brahmanas which equate Revatis with ‘Apah’ or waters; and this 
tradition finds corroboration from the Sarhhitas themselves . 1 

We have already seen that Ira means inter alia water , 8 that 
Sarasvati is only an aspect of Vak-Ira, u and that Rayi also means 
water . 10 En passant, I may note that river-w ? orship -was prevalent 
even among the Homeric Greeks, as is vouchsafed by the following 
prayer of Juno : — “ By Earth I swear, and yon broad Pleav’n above, 
And Stygian stream beneath ”. 

The Samhitas invoke these waters as ‘mothers’ and ‘goddesses’ 
(matarah or ambayah, and devih 11 ) and as associated with Surya, 

1. Matsya P., 55. 5 f. : — 

3TTTW #rrftr q Mr wrfM. n ’ 

Crooke, Religion etc< % p, 30 : — n Siva, as a god of fertility is naturally associ- 
ated with the sun, and at Valabhi,... there was peculiar blend of both these cults,” 

2. The Origin of the Cross . p. 22, 19, etc. 

3. ERE. IT. 291 ; Maspero, p. 159 ; cf. Joshua, XI. 17 ; XII, 7 ; etc. 1 Kings, 
XVIir. 19-20 ; 2 Kings, XXIII. 12-13. 

4. T. B., Ill, i. 4. 12. cf. TS. IV. 4. 10 l ’ 

T. B., I. V. 1 1 f tjwft T^cfr I ’ 

5. JASB. 1932. p. 22. This fact, together with another that Revati is only a 
form of Durga, explains the Puranic injunctions like the following : — 

‘ ’PTpSTtT'RST I 

i^rcfr m HHKrwTitfM# i 

. . i ’ 

Purushartha-chintamani ( Anandasram ed. ) p. 134. 

6. Hopkins, 3 f. 7. RV. X. 19. 1. 

8. Supra, p. 49. 9. Supra, p. 86. 10. Supra, p. 125. 

11. RV. I. 23. 16 f.=AV. I. 4. 1 f.:— 

f 3r'-:q<tqcrr^ i S3qt%qr qq: n 

5ppr qq *rq qrfWr qq ; qf i ctt qr n srqt ^frqq ?4...n’ 
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Savitri, Vishnu or Pushan. Even according to Avestan tradition, 
‘Water’ is* the most sacred principle of Ahura Mazdah, next to 
Fire, and is identical with spotlesss Anahita, who gives all women 
successful labour in the birth of children. The whole of Aban 
Yast ( which means nothing more than hymns in praise of Apah ) 
is devoted to her as identical with the sacred waters (Apo Yazata), 
and rivers are mentioned in this connection. The ‘Apah’ , also 
called in India ‘Sindhavah’, are said to be seven in number : 1 they 
are thus equivalent of seven mothers, and they are said to bear 
foetus (garbha) in the form of Agni (=Kumara) or the Sun-god.’ 
But these primeval waters are also identical with the Earth , 3 and 
can have their spouse in the Sun-god ; Revatl can have her spouse 
in Bala-Rama. 

By the way, it may be noted that the sapta Sindhavah “ are at 
the present day invoked as givers of fertility at marriage, and are 
represented by seven marks of vermilion impressed on the house- 
walls .” 4 Crooke also notes that in the Central Provinces, rivers 
are still believed to be “tenanted by spirits known as the Sat 

Cf. K. B., XII. 2 c a^T’ft 3T 3333: I ’ 

AV. I. 6. 1 f. : ( Cp. RV. I. 23. 20 f.; YV. 36. 12 f. ) 

‘ 5F 3t arrfr 33^5 i 3 3Txf3 wj 3: ii 

333 IT 3T3T 3T33 r T3rrr£NlTft 333T | 3TTTT 3 ft 331333 II 
RV. X. 17. 10 

' 3TNt 3^333131: ipiqvf #T % Irftq: gfpj | 

T33 fw JRTfficT SjftW 13 nfa II ’ 

Cf. YV. IV. 1-2 ; VI. 10 ; VI. 27 ; etc. 

1 . RV. X. 104. 8 f. 

‘ 'FfHT'Tt 3^T: giyiT 31333. . .11 1 

RV. VII. 47. 1-4 : — 

f 3 TNT 3 cf: 333 33313. . .1 

WlftWT: H33T 3?:ftftftft3HT3ft 3f3T 3T3: I... 

3T:^ -d3Rf^1T33T3...%f3?33: 3ft3t‘3TcRT 3T JJ3 3T3 
33T 3: II ’ 

Cf. RV. VIII. 54. 4 

‘ 15T T3’55pM 3 m $F33: I 

3TT3T 3Tff: 333131 3331%: 3?% '#T3T 333; II ’ 

Also read AV. VI. 26. 3 ; XIII. 8. 45 ; VII. 89. 1 f.; RV. X. 17. 1.; etc. 

2. Vide supra, p. 112-13. AV. I. 33. 1 f. 

‘ f|^33tnT: 333: 3T33T 3T3 3T3: 3T33T 3R3T3: 1 
3T aim 33 gT3T53T 3 333: 3T Wl3T 3313 II ’ 

3. ' 3T3%SP3 335333 3TT3ftlf 3T333v?333 : 33Tf33: I 

...3T 3T 3T3fc3T3 33 33T333 11 ’ -AV. XII. 1. 8. 

4. Crooke, Religion etc » p. 56. 
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BahinI or ‘seven sisters’ ”. 1 Incidentally, it is well to remember 
that the Semitic Ba’al was conceived as a god who fertilizes the 
land by subterranean water. 1 

It is supposed that in the personal names like Bel-Ram occurring 
in the lands of Canaan, “ the god may be the Babylonian Bel,” 3 
and it seems difficult to deny the connection between Bel-ram and 
Bala-Rama. Again, it is averred that Raman or Ramman, ‘thunder’ 
is god’s own name, 4 and that these two names appear in cuneiform 
inscriptions as early as 3000 B.c/ 1 Though “ we never meet Ba’al- 
Ramman ” as the name of a god, it is admitted that such a formation 
is not unusual in the names of men. B As a god of atmosphere, he 
is also known as ’Adad, Hadad, Hadar or Haddam (?), which name 
is derived from the Arabic ‘Hadd’ (to make noise, esp., such as 
of rain, or a of falling building, etc., so that ‘haddah’ connotes 
‘thunder’).'’ He is a god of fertility. The Phoenicians styled 
him Bel-shamayim, Ba’al-samaim or “ Beel-samen, which means 
lord of heaven ”; 8 and the latter half of this name reminds us of 
the Prakrita form of the word ‘svamin’ ( = ‘master’), which may 
be easily attached to Bala. We have numerous passages in the Rig- 
veda which describe Piishan as a marya ( = marda or manly ) ; we 
need not wonder if Bel is called Marduk, 3 a name which is still un- 
explained. 10 Now this Bel-Marduk’s consort is known as Zarpanit, 11 
Sarpanit or Sarpanitum. 13 Bala-deva was regarded as an incarna- 
tion of the Sesha form of Vishnu. 13 Sesha was the Sarparat, i. e. 
the Prince of Serpents. Naturally, his wife, the Earth, could 
easily be Sarparajnl ( = ‘Queen of serpents’ ), as we have already 
seen. If Bel is worshipped in the form of a stone, Sesha is at 
any rate found connected Sumbhu-Rudra. 14 One may jj^dentify 
him with the serpent that encircles the ling a. 


1. Ibid. p. 67. 2. Golden Bough Xtl. 174. 3. ERE. II. 290, col. ii. 

4. ERE. II. 289, col. i. The Tamil from of Rama is Raman. 

5. ERE. XII. 165, col. ii. 6. ERE. II. 289, col. i. 

7. J. E., VI. 130 f. 8. Beeton, p. 32. 

9. Compare A. C. Das’ suggestion in Rig-vedic India, p. 235. 

10. ERE. II. 311, col. ii. 11. J. E„ II. 306, col. ii. 

12. ERE. II. 297, col. ii. 

Names of persons like “ Merodach-baladan, the son of Baladan, king of 
Babylon”, who was a contemporary of Hezekiah and Sennacherib, may also 
be compared in this connection. ( Isaiah, xxxiv, I). Baladan means *a wor- 
shipper of Bel Some take it to means : ‘ Has given a son.’ 

13. Cf. Naishadh'ya XXI. 85-86. 

14. SRB. p. 7, st. 80: — 

ifcnf^T frftr #f: wmwi. i 
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We hfctve already referred to the fertility significance of palm- 
trees and palm-leaves among the Aegeans and the Phoenicians, and 
have noted their connection with that cult even in India. Now, 
one of the prominent epithets of Bala-Rama is Talanka , 1 i. e,, 
having the emblem of a palm (—twig). Ananta-Sesha, the endless 
primeval serpent incarnation of Vishnu takes shelter ^beneath a 
* ‘golden palm-tree”, according to the Epic mythology* and is 
associated with a tala-vrinta . 3 Incidentally, it was customary in 
good old days for a married lady to deck her person with a ‘tala- 
patra* , which was, perhaps, an ear-ornament in the shape of a 
palm-leaf ; but this ornament had to be discontinued after the 
demise of her husband . 4 

Ancient Mesopotamia may have been a good breeding place 
for serpent myths , though originally the Sumero-Chaldseans might 
have borrowed only certain conceptions relating to the Sun-god 
and the Earth as a pair of primeval serpents from the Egyptians 5 
Monstrous forms of reptiles and serpents are mentioned by 
Berossus as existing in early times in Babylonia .” 6 Herodotus also 
refers to the worship of a live snake in Babylon ; and the seals 

^ Tf fd: 

m: cf^f: WRR \\ ’ 

Sesha is here said to have formed an armlet of Sambhu, just as in the 
Naishadbiya, XXL 43, he becomes the ear-ring of Vishnu. Again, in Kashmir, it 
is Mahadeva*&iva, who is fabled to have rested on the bosom of the 100-headed 
serpent Sesha-naga ( ]ASB. 1866, pt. i. p. 223 ), though generally it is the privilege 
of Vishnu to do so. Another interesting fact is that the Martanda temple at 
Matan ( Kashmir ) is supposed to be a Saivite shrine. 

1. Amara-kosa, st. 26. 2, Hopkins, p. 23. 

3. JASB. 1870, pt. i. p. 203 ST Sfa: etc. 

4. Kadambari, ( Parab’s ed.> p. 40 ) I ? 

Certain palm-trees were supposed to ensure fertility, even for barren women. 

The Magic Art, etc. II. 51. 

5. In Mesopotamia, snakes “ are found here and there, but they are for the 
most part of innocuous species : three poisonous varieties are known, but their 
bite does not produce such terrible consequences as that of the horned viper or 
Egyptian uraBUs.” ( Dawn of Civilisation, p. 557). “ The asp was worshipped by 
the Egyptians under the name of uraeus. It occasionally attains to a length of 

six and half feet The bite is fatal like that of the cerastes ; birds are 

literally struck down by the strength of the poison, while the great mammals and 
man himself almost invariably succumb to it after a longer or shorter death- 
struggle,” (Ibid. p. 33). If, inspite of Berossus, the same conditions were pre- 
valent in older times, then Egypt was assuredly a more favourable place for the 
birth of serpent-myths ( especially like the myth of Kaliya-naga, given 
below ) than Mesopotamia. Uneus may be philologically connected with Uraga. 

6. ERE. XL 399 f . 
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found there often have u an erect serpent behind two sealed figures 
on either side of a sacred tree .’ 51 Tia-mat or Tiawath, of Sumerian 
origin, is a c serpent of darkness ’ or £ the great serpent with seven 
heads 9 3 and represents the primeval anarchic waters. He is slain, 
according to another version, subdued and bound, by Bel-Marduk 
or Merod^h (the son of Ea ), who was probably originally “ con- 
ceived as embodying the spring sun bringing life and light, and 
similarly embodied in the morning sun by day.”* As a lord of the 
waters of Abyss, Ea 3 or Enki (the god of the lower world and the 

1. Ibid. Herod. V. 23. 

2. ERE. 11,312. col. i. 

3. Ea is undoubtedly identical with Varuna, the Indian god of Waters (of. 

TB. I. i. 3. 8 1 — SflTTTt I TUT TwET and western quarters, Ea was 

sometimes called Ashir or Assur (E. B., 11th ed., II. 788. ii.) ; Varuna was not 
seldom known as Asura (RV. II. 28, 7 ; II. 27. 10). *' As*he ( = Ea) represented 
the bottomless abyss, there had been attributed to him a complete knowledge of 
the past, present and future, whose germs -had lain within him, as in a womb. 
The attribute of supreme wisdom was revered in Ea, the lord of spells and charms, 
to which gods and men were alike subject : no strength could prevail against his 
strength, no voice against his voice.. .his will became law', and no one might gainsay 
it. . • ** ( Dawn of Civilisation , p. 652-653 ). In Indian tradition, too, we find 
Varuna complimented over his wisdom, which he shows from his watery abode,- his 
knowledge of all things (RV. I, 25. 7-10), — belonging to the past, present or future. 
RV I. 25. 11:- (TO:) f^RF^cTT ftfoPTT qiRtcr qT R q^T I 

AV. I. 33.2: ‘qigt ( sm ) -<FTT q^aff qTfcT STRIfcT 3iqq^5RRTJT II’ 
Varuna is often called Dhrita-vrata, i. e. * the supporter of the ( eternal ) law' ( of 
nature )’ ( cf. RV. I. 25. 10; I. 141. 9; II. 1. 4; etc. ) and he props up the two 
worlds ( RV. VII. 86. 1 ), ' shines’ ( i. e. rules ) over them completely ( RV. I. 25. 
20 ), bo that the Sun, the Moon, the stars, etc., keep up their courses ( RV, I. 24. 
8-10. ), for his laws are not to be transgressed ( RV. L 24, 10: — ' * 

SRfTfa 1 9 ). Ever he is vigilant about his laws (RV. VII. 83. 9:- * 

\ 9 ). He protects them by means of his rnaya ( sorcery, charm, etc. ), 

( cf. RV. V. 63. 7:~qqq T mi%FT 3c [T #3 HTW I ) 

In fact, while he is often called * ritasya gopa * or 'satya-dharman (RV. V. 63. 1) 
his chief epithet is Mayin (RV. VI. 48. 14;-‘ cf^qfqcf I ’* RV. X. 99. 10 

and X. 147. 5:-‘ q qpfT t ; ’ also cf . RV. HI. 61. 7 ; V. 44. 11 ; V. 63. 4 ; V. 
85, 5 ; VII. 82. 3 ; VII. 28. 4 ; etc. ). It is but a tribute to his supreme wisdom 
that none can transgress his spells or charms ( RV. V. 85. 6;- 

‘ sprot 3 hft t t ^npr ^ \ 9 

If Ea is associated with serpents and fish ( Wooley, Ur etc. p. 140 ), Varuna is 
known in later literature as nagapaSadhara and makara-vahana (Matsya P., 67. 12.) 

The name of Ea or la “ was transcribed ’Ads by Damascius,...a form which is 
not easily explained ( Jensen, Kosmologie , p. 271 ); the most probable hypothesis 
is that of Hommel ( Geschichte , p. 254 ), who considers ’Ads as a shortened form 
of lads = Ia, Ea. ( Dawn of Civilisation , p, 652 ). Hardly any body can deny that 
Tads is very akin to Yadahpati ( Yadas-pati ) which stands for both Varuna and 
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patron-deity of the “good city ’ 5 of Eridu) holds a serpent (as 
also fish ) in his hands. Tammuz 1 ( originally Damn-zi = ‘the son 
who rises or goes forth 5 from the nether-world ), the yearly dying 
god of the Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians and Syrians, for 
whom Venus so much lamented, was in one of his forms “the 
serpent-dragon 5 \ and his most important title was, perhaps, ama- 
usumgal-anna 2 (‘ mother great serpent of heaven’). Tammuz and 
Venus-Ishtar correspond to Osiris (a sun god) and Isis respectively 
in Egyptian religion, according to all students of comparative my- 
thology. I feel it necessary to suggest, though with a little hesita- 
tion, that these yearly dying sun-gods Tammuz and Osiris, who are 
again born with the advent of spring, possibly correspond to the 
Indian sun-god Vishnu, who after a sound sleep of four months, is 
supposed to wake up year after year to help the world . 3 

Macrobius describes the Sun-god of Heliopolis (Egypt), 
identified with the Aramean Hadad by “ recent writers like 
Baudissin ”, as holding a whip or a lightning bolt in one hand and 
ears of corn in the other . 4 This explains connection of the Sun- 
god Pushan with fields and farms, and also why Bala-Rama should 
be called Talanka. But in India, the lightning bolt is an attribute 
not of Pushan or Bala-Rama, but of Indra-Sunaslra. In India, 

the sea ( Amara-kosa, st. 68 and 256 ). For Varupa as the master of sea or waters 
Vide RV. I. 25. 7 ; 1. 25. 10 ; I. 24, 6 ; VII. 89. 4 ; etc. Lastly, Bel-Marduk was a 
son of Ea (Dawn of Civilization, p. 539 ); Bala is supposed to be an offspring of 
Varuna, according to the Mahabharata ( Hopkins, p. 50 ). 

It is a matter of common observation that a person, who is asleep or in a 
swoon can be often awakened or put in his senses, by splashing a quantity of 
water over his face. Hence the attribution of wisdom and vigilance to the deities 
of water, like Ea, Varuna, Sarasvati, etc. Writing about Sarasvati a writer has 
wisely remarked : — "In Celtic myth we find knowledge and inspiration associated 
with running water, or in the myth of the goddess Sinend, daughter of Lodon, 
son of Lir, who sought and found Counla’s Well beneath the sea." NC3VL, p. 151. 

1. Others think that the word means 'true son 5 ( of the deep water ). 

2. J. E., VI. 23 ; ERE. XI. 399 f. Dumuzi, or Duuzi was " both god of the 
earth of living, and of the world of the dead, but by preference the god who caused 
vegetable to grow, and who clothed the earth with verdure in the spring. ” Dawn of 
Civilisation p. 646. cf . Jensen, Cosmologie der Babylonier , p. 197, 225, 227, 480, etc.). 
To me he appears to combine the attributes of both Vishnu and Rudra-Mahakala. 

3. ** Under the names of Osiris, Tammuz, Adonis, and Attis, the peoples of 
Egypt and Western Asia represented the yearly decay and revival of life, especially 
of vegetable life, which they personified as a god who annually died and rose 
again from the dead 55 ( Adonis , Attis, Orisis , p. 5 ). Vishnu, however, sleeps 
throughout the autumnal season. I do not wish to mislead ; but there seems to be 
some evidence to show that the time of death and resurrection of Osiris changed 
from place to place ( Ibid. p. 318 f. ) 

4. J. E., VI. 130. 
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therefore, the original Sun divinity seems to have multiplied under 
different appellations. At any rate the Aramean Hadad multiplied in 
India into Bala-Rama and the thunder-god Indra. Indications to 
prove that Indra and Bala-Rama were originally one and the same 
divinity are not altogether wanting. Firstly, Indra, Pushan, and 
Suna-Sirai? are invoked in the hymn to Kshetra-pati 'and Sita in 
connection with tilling the field . 1 All these male deities seem to 
be only forms of the same fertilising divinity, the Sky-and-Sun god. 
Indra' s identity with the sun is vouchsafed by an Atharvedic stanza, 
Q, \ — which says that Varuna 3 assunA the form of Agni in the evening, of 
the rising Mitra in the morning, of Savitri while traversing the sky, 
and of Indra while shining at noon. Again, Indra is called Bala- 
pati in the Satapatba Brahmana . 3 

Perhaps, in all these cases, I am treading on uncertain grounds. 
But there are some strong grounds too. Krishna, the younger 
brother of Bala-Rama, is, as Vishnu, always known as Upendra, 
“ the younger or smaller Indra,” and Indravaraja, “the younger 
brother of Indra.” He can be a younger brother of Indra, only 
if Indra is identical with Bala. But Krishna and Bala-deva are in 
reality identical with each other. Therefore, Krishna can be 
equated with Indra; i. e., he is a smaller Indra . 4 But Indra is 
previously identified by us with Zeus. Hence, Krishna would be 
the same as Zeus. If then we are able to prove this last proposition, 
surely, there should be no reason to deny other identifications 
suggested here. The identity of Krishna and Zeus, we shall prove 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, we shall adduce more proof in connection with 
the identification of .Bala-Rama, Indra and Zeus. We can, I 

1. RV. IV. 57. 7-8. 

2. AV. XIII. 3.13:— 

H TTfcT ffpfT cRM Tf^T (1 ’ 

3. §. B., XI. Iv. 3. 12. 

4. After I have written all this, my attention is attracted towards a passage 
in Das’ $g-vedic India , p. 231, which speaks of "the Big-vedic Vala or the 
Sun ’ \ I confess my inability to find any Rig-vedic passage, which definitely puts 
down Vala as a sun-god. I shall be glad if anybody will furnish me with such a 
passage. For it would strengthen my theory regarding Bala-deva, the only valid 
objection against which would be that Bala-Rama or Bala-deva is not mentioned in 
the Big-veda. I learn however that Val in the Dravidien means * strong 3 , and Va} 

‘ fertility 3 or * abundance, (vide Galdwell’s Grammar of the Dravidian languages, 
p. 489 f.). Bala in the sense of Balavartin ( * possessing strength * ) is found in the 
Nirukta IX. 10. 1. Savas means Vala in Nirukta XII. 21. 1. 
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imagine,’ now concede to Bala-Rama’ s identification with Ba’al 
Ramman or Hadad-Rimmon. We can also grant that Indra is to be 
identified with Zeus. And there seems to be some proof to show 
that Hadad is Zeus. For instance, the chief god of Hierapolis 
( Membidj ) is called Zeus by Lucian 1 and Hadad by Macrobius. 
Again the Syrian Hadad ( equivalent of Cilician Sandfes, Sandan, 
or Sand as ) 2 was transplanted to Rome under the names of Iuppiter 
Dolichenus (Jupiter of the city of Doliche 3 4 5 ) and Iuppiter is the 
same as Zeus. Two things, which are equal to a third, are equal 
to one another. Therefore, Bala-Rama and Indra, who are both 
idential with Ramman, Hadad or Iuppiter, are to be identified with 
each other. Moreover, Bala-Rama is Ananta-Sesha : Zeus also 
appears in the form of a snake ( e. g. Zeus Ktesios ) in certain bas- 
reliefs. It was as a serpent that Zeus violated Persephone or 
Proserpine. Soma ( seasame-wine ? ) or madhu was a favourite drink 
of Indra, * the violator of Ahalya’ and Hala-Varuni-Madira (wine) 
of Bala-Rama: wine was at any rate sacred to Zeus, and was to be 
drunk in his honour at a meal .' 1 

Bala-Rama was variously known as Halayudha, Langall, or 
Slra-pani, epithets which connect him with plough-share and 
hence with fertility of the field . 1 Indra also, as a dispenser of 
fertilising rains, is connected with slra in the Vedas , 6 and is known 
as Slrapati : later he becomes Suna-slra. About Zeus’ connection 
with fertilisation of the fields, we shall speak later. But in con- 
nection with Langall or Langala-dhara, I may quote Prof. J. 
Przyluski’s observations on the word langala : — “ Besides “the 
plough,” the Sanskrit word langalam designates also the ‘penis’... 
From “ penis ” one can pass, without difficulty, to the sense of 
‘ plough ’...There are evident analogies between copulation and 
the act of ploughing by which one digs up the earth for depositing 

1. De Dca Syria , 31. 

2. Also Sanda, Sardan, Sandon, etc. 

3. Doliche is located in the vicinity of Tell Doluk, some ten miles from Aintab . 

We learn from Frazer that the Syrian Hadad " like the Baal of Tarsus, was 

identified by the Greeks with Zeus.’ 1 Adonis , Attis 3 Osiris , p. 130. 

4. D. C. A., p. 704. Madhu is philologically connected with Gk. Methy 
(swine). IA. 1901.271. 

5. Ba’al "was conceived as the male principle of reproduction, the husband of 
the land which he fertilised.”— Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites } p. 107 f. 

6. RV. IV. 19, 8 : ‘ qf^flcTT STgSTRT: tfftT SRRqi I ’ 

RV. X. 49. 9 : * HR RR4 |RT SRfvR: sftsqt RRT Rfa l ’ 

AV.VI.30. 1: ‘ I ’ 
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the seeds.” 1 I believe, these 4 evident analogies 9 will 1 be even 
clearer, if we take into account the c seeder ’ apparatus, attached 
to the Babylonian and Assyrian ploughs . 3 I now find that my guess 
is partly 1 hit at ' by a German scholar Hahn, who observes that 
“ the plough. ..would open up the earth where the seeds are to 
fall. Halfkiishevelled, the maternal earth would open up herself 
and would abjure the sterility to cloth herself up again in the 
cloak of green verdure reclothing her nudity... There [in Chaldsea] 
we know (and some Sumerian cylinders testify to it) that the 
opening up of the furrow is concomitant with the introduction of 
the seed by means of a horn which functions at the same time as 
the plough . ” 3 From all these considerations it seems certain 
that Bala-Rama was not only connected with Zeus-Indra, but was 
doubtless connected with the priapic cult. 

And if there be still any doubt lurking in anybody's mind, it 
can be warded off by the club (Musala) of Musala-dhara or Musalin. 
Originally he must have been identified with the club, he is later 
made to wield ; a musala is nothing but a Hina according to a 
Brahmana passage 4 quoted already. Another passage that we quoted 
from the Kadambari makes the unhappy Queen Vilasavatl sleep on 
or amidst musala-^ayanas, in order to be blessed with progeny ; 5 
and her lying-in-chamber is said to be adorned by a couple of 
golden halaand musala . 6 But the symbol of life is also the symbol 
of death , and a musala along w r ith an ulukhala is to be kept near the 
thigh of a corpse at the time of its burial . 7 

“ The battle-mace placed upright upon the altar ( like a liiiga 
on a yoni-patta ), and receiving homage of a man standing in front 
of it, is not infrequently seen on Assyrian cyliners .” 8 

One of the equivalents of Bala-Rama we find in Legba or 
Elegba, the chief god of fertility worshipped by the Yorubas. Fie 

1. Dr. P. C. Bagchi’s translation in Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidiatt in lndia> 
(1929), p. 10 ; compare the idea in Manu. IX. 33. f. Also RV. X. 101. 3 

' T crgv:q ^ ^ % i ' 

2. Antiquity, X. p, 267 ; Breasted, p. 108. 

3. JDL. XXV (1934), No. 9. 

4. S.B..VII. v. 1.38:- 

5. Kadambari ( Parab’s ed.), p. 128 : — 

1 i ’ 

6. Kadambari, p. 142-44 : — 

' . .gfctqn i ’ 

7. Asv. G. S., IV. 3. 14.- * 

8. Damn of Civilisation . p. 642. The words within brackets are added by ua. 
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“ is supposed to carry a short knotted club", which originally 
represented the phallus. 1 “ In the case of Priapus, we find similar 
connection between the phallus and a cudgel."* 4 * Priapus was 
worshipped as a god of fertility, giving increase of flocks, watching 
over gardens and fruit-trees, bedewing them with friendly flowers 
and caring for the bees." 3 Instead of a big lahgala , however, this 
Greek god contented himself with a sickle. Both, as connected with 
agriculture, are emblems of fertility. In quite a number of 
passages, Indra appears as a bestower of rains or dew like Priapus ; 
but Priapus looked after, not the Soma-valli, but the vine-plant. 

„ “ On Trendle Hill, just above the village of Cerne Abbas in 
Dorset (a south-western district in England), an ancient figure 
known as Cerne giant, 180 ft. long, is cut in the turf. It is 
represented as flourishing a club in the right hand. It is made with 
very distinct and exaggerated sexual organs' \ and is therefore 
regarded as a representation of Ba’al, whose worship was popularis- 
ed in England perhaps by the Phoenicians. 4 

We may now turn to certain Vedic and Brahmana passages, 
which we had to purposely omit in our discussion regarding the 
identity of Indra with the Sun-god* The Brahmana passages are 
numerous. Some say that Indra is, indeed, he who shines brightly 
(in the sky) ; 5 — here the commentators do not take him for anybody 
but the Sun. Other passages make it more explicit by stating that 
it is this -very Aditya, who is (known as) Indra. 6 The Jaminiya 
Upanishad' 1 commenting on a w<z?z£ra~passage referring to ten 
hundred <f Iiaris" of Indra explains that they are only a thousand 
rays of Aditya, thus equating Indra with Aditya. In explaining 
many Samhita and Brahmana passages, Sayana also adheres to this 
equation, 8 though elsewhere (and generally) he would put a different 
interpretation on the word Indra. Pie is often correct; but these 
days, he can be accused of inconsistency more easily than we can 
accuse ourselves. And the result is that the real meaning of 

1. ERE. IX. 817, col. i. 2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 816, ii ; D. C. A., p. 515. 4. ERE. IX. 817, ii. 

5. ’ ' uq | q- Trq ( ^: ) qq£pq ^ q^s;: | ’ 

— gB. IV. v. S. 7=5SB. IV. v. 9. 4, 

f ^ qq q q qq qq qqfff | > -Jdm. Up., I. 28. 2. 

‘ ?fcl q qq CICT I ’ —SB. IV. vi. 7. 11. 

Also, SB. I. vi. 4. 18 ; II. iii. 4.12 = III. iv. 2. 15 ; etc. 

6. ' q: ST U anf^q: I ’ — S. B., VIII. v. 3. 2. 

7. ■ fTUI ( CCUT ) cut: 5TrTT I |cT aufqciUr WW: I 

— Jaim. Up., I. 44. 5. 

8. Sayana, on Tanclya B., 1 4 . 2. 5 ; etc. 


4 
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“Indra”, — as clear as day-light though it be — is shrouded in mist 
and clouded. Correctly speaking, consistency should not always 
be regarded as a virtue in interpreting mythology which changes 
colour as easily as a chameleon. 

There are at least certain clear Rigvedic hymns, that go to 
prove that fciayana is correct in identifying at times Indra with the 
Sun-god. He is sometimes said to be golden ( = hiranyaya) 1 or 
golden armed ( hiranya-bahuh ) ; J elsewhere he appears as a 
seven-rayed bull ( = sapta-rasmi vrishabha). 8 Again, in one hymn, 
he is solicited to shine with that brilliant lustre of the Sun ; 4 while 
in another sukta, he is said to be identical with Surya. 1 ' But the 
chief verses, that I should draw attention to, are perhaps the ones 
in which Indra, as identical with Savitri, is brought into relation 
with ‘ Apah ’ 6 or Revatlli. 

But mythology is a complex phenomenon. We have already 
seen how Apah or Revatlh bear the foetus in the form of Agni 
or the Sun. Now, Indra is a sun-god, and it would not be quite 
illegitimate if he proves to be a son of Revati or Apas. And this 
does actually take place not only in India, but also in Greece and 
Italy. For, if Indra is Zeus or Jupiter, Revati or Apas should 
undoubtedly be Rhea 7 (Gk.) or Ops 8 (Roman). Revati is actually 

1. RV. I. 7. 2. 2. RV. VII. 34. 4. 

3. RV. II. 12. 12 ; AV. XX. 34. 13 

4. RV.X. 112 3:- 

‘ f f^cTT TTOT RT&rer I ’ 

5. RV.X. 89. 2:— 

h njh eRiwitT i 

We can also argue from another angle, viz, that Vishnu is identical with Indra, in 
the Rig-veda. "The principal deeds of Vishiiu are closely similar to (or 
identical with) those of Indra. Associatad with Indra, he killed Vritra (VI. 20. 2) 
and destroyed the tricks cf Vrishadipra (VII. 99. 4) . He also killed -Varchin and 
destroyed the strongholds of Sambara (VII. 99. 5).” J. A. S. B., 1932 (NS. 
XXVIII.) p. 42. 

6. RV. II. 30. 1 

‘ m fiKTET ^SKlftST ?T TTFcT 3UV: I ’ Also RV. X. 19. If. 

7. Rhea, the goddess of agricultural prosperity was, like Revati, worshipped 
on mountain-peaks. “One of the oldest places of her worship was Crete, where 
in a cave, near the town of Lyctus or else on mounts Dirce or Ida, she is 
said to have given brith to Zeus...” ( D. C. A., p. 542 ). “In Lydia, she was 
worshipped principally on Mount Tmolus, as the mother of Zeus...” (Ibid.). 

8. Ops was the Italian goddess of plenty and fertility, as “is indicated by her 

name, which is connected with opimus, opulentus,-inops, and copia”, (SCD. 356). 
She was identified with Rhea. (D. C. A., p. 434). Note that Revati was the 
goddess of Rayi (wealth). • 
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identified in the Vedas with Vrishakapayl (who is the same as 
Surya or tJshas), and is said to suckle her son Indra 1 who is recog- 
nized by the commentators as Aditya (the Sun, — a son of Aditi). 
If, then, Indra is identical with Bala-Rama or Revati-Ramana, 
surely he is a “Matur-didhishu ”. 5 

Authorities have declared: — “Under the name of Agdistis (cf. 
Aditi), she (=Rhea) was worshipped with great solemnity at Pessinus 
in Galatia. Under different names we might trace the worship of 
Rhea as far as the Euphrates, and even Bactriana .” 3 Now, I may 
add, we find it even in India. 

Again, this identification of Indra with the Sun would explain 
why the Chaldsean legend relating to the Sun-god Bel-Marduk and 
Tiamat or Tiawath appears in India in connection with Indra and 
Vritra. Otherwise the striking similarity between the two legends 
remains unintelligible. The equations Indra = Bala and Bala = Bel 
if accepted would bring that suggestion (of Mr. Tilak), which is al- 
ready probable, into the realm of certainty. Moreover, Ribhus are 
solar rays according to Sayana , 4 but in some passages in the 
Vedas they are said to be sons of Indra and off-springs of Savas . 8 
How are we to explain this otherwise than by supposing that Indra 
was a sun god ? Babbar-Shamash was a great Sumero-Chaldaean sun 
god. “ Babbar is the Sumerian name, Shamash the Semitic, which 
proposed Shawash. Shawash, 'according to a known law of Babylonian 

1. RV. X. 86. 13 = AV.XX. 126. 13:— 

‘ gqmrfa vrra ihv 3n§ gfgv 

W51 ftpsr 3 tR: II ’ 

On this, Nirukta, XII. ix. 1 :— 

“ .. .RTWTjJ cT R'Tff. I 

^■ejvr 3T, 

N s C\ 

On this, Durga has : — 

“1 1 ?p$r!...**pr niiSTg 

f| fqsrfvT L.^wira; ^ ^ ^ 

cMftfk 1 ” 

2. The custom of marrying one’s mother was prevalent, according to 
Justin and Tertullian, among the Parthians and Persians. The ancient Irish 
and the Caribs married without distinction their mothers and sisters, while the 
Chippeways (t frequently cohabit with their mothers and oftener still with their 
sisters and daughters.” Sam§odhaka, VI. iv, p. 210 & 212. 

3. SCD. 427-8. 4. On RV . I. 110. 6. 

S. RV. IV. 37. 4 ‘ WT 3TWT JfTOTSg *{m I ’ 

RV. IV. 35. 1 ‘ fUTW SI'WT JfVTcT: TfPT TOT I ’ 

Savas is might or mighty according to Indian commentators. 
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phonetics, has been transcribed by the Greeks as 2 a coY V I do not 
think, it is very easy to resist the temptation of identifying a Rigvedic 
Savas (who is a sun-god if he is not Indra) with the Semitic Shamash 
or Shawash, * the great judge of heaven and earth \ 

There are other arguments as well to identify Indra with 
the Sun-god Bel-Marduk. No one, who knows the Puranic story 
relating to Indra and Nahusha can but be struck with the simi- 
larity between that tale and a Babylonian myth relating to Bel- 
Marduk and Zu. Wallis Budge says : — “ The Babylonian texts 
connected with the rites that were performed at Babylon and in the 
city of Ashur during the New Year Festival show that Bel-Marduk, 
in spite of his exalted position as “ lord of the gods ”, fell from 
his high estate and became a prisoner in hell. He was confined in 
a place where there was neither Sun nor light, ... His wife Beltis 
went down into hell to try to effect her lord’s release, but failed 
in her attempt. Bel-Marduk’s fall seems to have been brought 
about by the god Zu, who stole from him the c< Tablet of Desti- 
nies M , by means of w 7 hich he had ruled heaven and earth. Bel- 
Marduk remained in hell until the god Enurta, who had been sent 
to capture Zu by the god Anshar, returned with the c< Tablet of 
Destnies”. Thereupon the gods broke open the door of the 
prison in which Bel-Marduk was confined, and brought him out and 
presumably restored to him the Tablet and his former position.” 1 * 3 
At another place, the same writer states: — “ An ancient legend 
says that Zu coveted the sovereignty of Enlil, and that one morning 
when Enlil was taking his seat on his throne, he seized the Tablet 
of Destiny of the Gods, and carried it off to a mountain ... We 
know of Nanusha’s attempt to catch hold of the sceptre and Sachi 
( = Prowess?) of Indra, the fall of Indra, his restoration after 
Nahusha’s failure to seize Sachi, and so forth. But I enquire if 
Enlil (that c king of the Holy Abode ’ who came to be identified 
with Marduk) is in any way philologically connected with Indra. 
As for Zu (the prototype of Nahusha), he was a god who ct presided 
over tempests : he gathered clouds together, caused them to be 
burst in torrents of rain or hell.” 4 Thus he was essentially a god 

1. Dawn of Civilisation , p. 657. 2. Wallis Budge, p. xi-xii. 

3. Amulets and Superstitions , (1930), p. 90-91. 

4. Dawn of Civilisation , p. 659. J. F. Hewitt points out a ‘remarkable 

coincidence , “between the word Nahusha and that used in Hebrew for the brazen 
serpent, worshipped by the people of Judaea’* viz. Naghash (JRAS 1889. 264) or 
Nehushtan (Buckland, The Universal Bible Dictionary , p. 332 f.). 2 Kings, xviii. 4 
refers to Moses worshipping it, and to incense burnt to it. Cf. also Nahash in 
Buckland, 1. c., p. 327. 
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of the tempest, just as Indra was mainly a mighty god of rains 
wielding ^ower over the thunderstorms. Hence it is that we 
get the latter’s description as Nahusho Nahushtarah 1 (=“a 
mightier Nahush than Nahush himself). 

Here I should commend for careful perusal the following 
quotation from the pen of an Indian scholar 1 ‘ ‘ The earliest 
references, as found in the Brahmanas, clearly show that the story 
of Ahalya is based on mythology or religious allegory and not on 
any historical or even legendary account ... Kumarila Bhatta in the 
Sishtachara Prakarana of the Tantra-vartika suggests that the sun, 
because of its legendary splendour, is called Indra, while night is 
called Ahalya, because it disappears during the daytime”. In 
light of this suggestion of the great Bhatta, the epithet Ahalya-jara 8 
comes on a par w'ith the well-known epithets of the Sun-god 
Pushan, viz. Matur-didhishu and Svasur-jara. 

Further, is it altogether without significance that both Mithra 
and Indra are thousand-eyed and that “in the ’Avesta Mitra’s club 
is called Vazra, -while in the Veda Indra’s club is Vajra ”? 4 In 
other words, is the Indian tradition (already quoted), which tells 
us that Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, Suparna, etc., are only names 
of the same god, altogether without historical foundation? The 
derivation of Persian Mithra or Mitra from metrn (an Assyrian word 
for rain), suggested by H. W. Hogg and adopted by J. H. Moulton , 5 
only serves to bring the character of the two gods, Indra and 
Mitra, nearer. At any rate, there is no reason why we should not 
accept the identity of Indra and the Chaldsean Sun-god Bel-Marduk, 
since Zeus, who is just the same as Indra, is already known to be 
identical with Bel-Marduk . 6 And if Indra was at times called 
Asura ,’ 1 Bel-Marduk was sometimes known as A-shir . 8 

1. R. V., X. 49. 8 

3 ? i jfifqT =rf^: mmqq srrft i 

2. Jha Com. Vol., p. 431 ; g. B., III. Hi. 4. 18; Shad. B., I. 1 ; T. A., I. xii. 
4 ; Laf. gr., I. iii. 1 ; etc. 

3. Cf. Tantra-vartika^I. iii. 7 : — 

‘ irq TO^IT: r^-f : flfolwTtpr SFWTJRRT AT%- 

RTTWR H 3 ’ See now Appendix G. 

4. I. Taylor, p. 320, Vajra, identified with arka in the Nirukta (III. xi. 3.) 
is supposed by some to represent sun-shine* 

5. Moulton, p. 36 f . 

6. ERE. II. 297, col. i. ; The Scapegoat , 389. 

7. RV. X. 55.4 i III. 38. 4; etc. 8. E. B. (11th ed.), II. 788. ii. 
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Incense-offering plays a very prominent part in the worship of 
Ba’al or Bel , as will be apparent from the following Biblical quota- 
tions. Hardly any picjd in a big congregation is performed in India 
where incense (guggula) is not burnt.: — “ And the Chaldams that 
fight against this city, shall come and set fire on this city, and burn 
it with the houses, upon whose roofs they have offered incense 
unto Ba’al, and poured out drink offerings unto other gods, to 
provoke me to anger.” 1 * 

Again, about certain other devotees probably of Ba’alim and 
Ashtoreth, we are told : — “ They sacrifice upon the tops of moun- 
tains, and burn incense upon the hills, under oaks and poplars and 
elms, because the shadow thereof is good : therefore your daughters 
shall commit whoredom, and your spouses shall commit adultery.”* 

Human sacrifices were also at times offered to Ba’al (as to Zeus, 3 
Dionysus etc,) and we find reminiscences of it even in the Bible : — 
“ And they cried aloud, and cut themselves after their manner with 
knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them.” 4 “ They 
have built also the high places of Ba’al, to burn their sons with fire 
for burnt offerings unto Ba’al.” 6 7 This is to be expected in what was 
originally and ever (before it came into India) a phallic cult. 

The worship of Ba’al and Ishtar-Ashtart-Ashtarte in Phoenicia 
and all the hundreds of Phoenician colonies spread over a very vast 
region is well attested by numerous inscriptions and statements of 
classical writers. It is conclusively proved by now that the Phoeni- 
cian colonies spread right from Arabia to Scandinevia. Why do we 
then shirk at the suggestion that the Phoenicians (Gk. Phcenik) might 
be identical with the Panis, whose description in the Rigveda as 
greedy traders, adventurous and almost nefariously ruthless in their 
habits, probably exactly corresponds to what we find about the 
Phoenicians in the literature of the West ? It is unsafe to deny or 
ignore that the word Pani is almost an exact philological' equivalent 
of Vanij-Vanik. fi And we have the authority of various lexicons, 
like the Nanartharnava-samkshepa,’ 1 Raja-nighantu, 8 etc., to equate 

1. Jeremiah, xxxii. 29. 2. Hosea, iv. 13. 

3. E. B., XXIII 948. 4. 1 Kings, xviii. 28, 

5. Jeremiah, xix. 5. 

{ The letters ‘p 5 and V are philologically easily interchageable* and 'p* 

“ is in a Sanskritic word often changed ” to V in Tamil. ( Jour. Ori. Res., XIV, 

i. p. 51.) 

7. Trivandrum Sans. Ser., XXIII. p. 105 s — 

* hfsrtt ^tt i ’ 

8, Das, p. 188. 
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Pani or Panika with Vanij-Vanik. It would he equally unfortunate 
to forget the connection between Pani and Pana (or Karshapana), 
which is vouchsafed by all the Sanskrit grammarians and etymo- 
logists. Here then lies the origin of the Indian coinage : The Panis 
used them for trading purposes. Incidentally, we are already 
aware that the word Bania is to be derived from Vanij, just as 
Apani and Vipani from the root pan to trade. 

And this is in conformity with the suggestion that some of the 
Naga-worshipping people might have easily called themselves Nagas 
or Phanis. For we have previously referred to the prevalence of 
that worship in ancient Kathiawar. To sum up, in Anarta-Kathia- 
war, the Pani-Vanik-Bania traders worshipped the serpent-god 
Bala-Rama as well as Revatl, probably chiefly on the hill of 
Raivataka. Krishna was also worshipped along with them, and to 
that Govinda, cows are sacred. No Indian need be told how sinful 
it is for a Bania to eat cows. Among the Phoenicians, cows “ were 
never eaten on any pretence .” 1 Another fact in support of the 
identification of the Panis and the Phoenicians may be this : “In 
Phoenician cosmogony, the beginning of all things was a moving and 
limitless chaos of utter darkness ”, which undoubtedly corresponds 
to Asat, from which Sat was born, according to a famous Rigvedic 
hymn, often referred to in this thesis and given in the Appendix A. 
There are numerous passages in the Brahmanas, where it is 
averred with confidence that “ Asad-eva Somya idam-agra asit ” 

( = ‘Only Asat was there in the beginning ’). According to Phoeni- 
cian cosmology, “ After a lapse of ages, this agitated air became 
enamoured of its own first principles, and from this embrace was 
generated Mot which some interpret mud” {Mr it) . I beg to point 
out that the same Rigvedic hymn refers to Martanda (i. e., the Sun, 
lit. ‘ that which is born out of the dead or mrita egg ’ as Sayana 
probably correctly explains ; or it may have been, one suspects, 
connected at one time by popular etymologists with mrit + anda, to 
mean ' a muddy globe ’)> being born after divine agitation. 

In the end, I may be allowed to indicate the identity of Indra 
and Siva-Agni, which is already rendered probable by the numerous 
arguments given above. Both Indra and Siva-Hara-Mahadeva are 
pre-eminently war-gods, one of the Vedic period, the other of 
modern times. Secondly, we know that a Siva-linga is always to 
be placed on a sacred ; yoni-patta, and that Mahesvara is said, as in the 
Svetasivatara Upanishad, to reside in every yoni.* It may not be an 
impossible conjecture that, the yoni, on which Indra is to be seated 

1. ERE. I. p. 507, col. i. 2. gvetasvatara Up., IV. 5 f. 

M. G. 10 
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according to the Rigveda , 1 represents the same belief^ Further, 
asani is undoubtedly the chief emblem of Indra, but this appears 
along with Bhava, Rudra, etc., as a name of Agni, in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. Now, in a passage in the Sarikhayana (Kaushitaki) Brah- 
mana, wherein the eight epithets of Agni-Rudra are explained, 
Asani is actually said to stand for Indra ; 3 just as Hadad is identified 
with thunder , 3 or just as thunder itself is called Zeus in a Mantinean 
inscription . 4 A thing that is sacred to god is identical with him. 

In the Kaushitaki Brahmana passage, asani seems to be regarded 
as a weapon of destruction. No doubt, destruction is an attribute 
of Mahakala. But the god of death and destruction is also the god 
of life and fertility. Therefore, it is as necessary to invoke Indra , 5 
as to pray to Agni, to favour young damsels at the time of their 
wedding. The identity of Indra and Rudra is placed beyond doubt 
by numerous Bramana passages, which identify the former either 
with phallus 6 or with virility . 7 Epithets arid attributes that are 
characteristic of Indra, e. g. Maghavan, etc., may be, therefore, 
freely mentioned in Riks addressed to Agni , 8 for in reality they are 
identical. I may here refer to an important Vedic hymn addressed 
to Agni-Brahmanaspati, .which explicitly guarantees his identity 

1. RV. 1. 104. 1 f sjrfts ^ etc. | ’ 

Cf. Nirukta, I. 17. 2. 

2. K. B„ VI. 9 rj f .. I ’ 

3. Compares. B. Xf. vi. 3. 9 ' ‘ | ’ 

4. E. B., XXIII. 948. 

5. RV. X. 85. 25 ! | ’ 

rv. x. 85. 45 1 Rfifr-r i*rrt fs i 

fTV II ’ 

6. S. B., XII. ix. 1. 16 I 

7. S . B„ III. ix. 1. 15 =V. iv. 3. 18 fT-iR TT ^=3[: I 

S.B., XII. ix. 1. 17:— * I’ 

Tandya B., IX. vii. 5.8 = Gopatha Up., VI. 7 I 

Compare T. B., I. vii. 2. 2 ; etc. tndra’s indriya (=phallus?) is an oft- 
mentioned object in Brahmana passages, some of which, I suspect, would perhaps 
show that it was used for sprinkling sacramental waters. I am well aware of the 
possibility that indriya may be correctly interpreted in these instances as 'might’ 
(or ‘virile might ? ’), which the reciter professes to bestow. 

S. B., V. iv. 2. 2 :_^#f5j4eT ( RTTBTTOlfri ) I 
A. B., VIII. 7 ' ^^^DTTf5Tf^n% I ’ 

8. RV. I. 59. 6 

‘ 5 *1 f OTPI fpt 4 | 

RV. II. 6. 4 = YV. XII. 43==TS. IV. ii. 3. 4. 
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with Indra — Vrishabha, Vishnu, Brahma, Varuna, Aryaman, Mitra, 
Am&, Rudra = Asura, Pushan, etc. 1 

Indra is essentially supposed to be a god of rain, so that it is 
natural that he should be solicited in the Vedic hymns to bestow 
rains and fertilize the earth. There are at least certain tribes in 
India, amongst whom human sacrifices were frequently performed 
not many years ago, before a linga of Mahadeva, to procure rain. 
Thus among the Bhagats, the “person who officiates as priest 
on the. occasion says, * O Mahadeo, we sacrifice this man to you 
according to ancient customs. Give us rain in due season, and a 
plentiful harvest’.”’ 

We have already seen that Indra-Vajri (holding vajm, the 
emblem of lightning) is identical with Syrian Hadad ( or Ramman ), 
who “stands upon a bull holding the emblem of lightning 
and a double axe. His consort was a Lion-goddess, described on 
inscriptions as Hera Sancta.” 3 Undoubtedly, she is identical with 
Krishna-Yogamaya-Durga, to whom also the lion is sacred. And 
Durga’s husband is Rudra = Khanda-para4u , who must, therefore, be 
identified with Iuppiter Dolichenus, with his axe. In fact, the 
latter divinity combines in himself the characteristic attributes of 
both Vajri and Khanda-parasu, as he holds the emblems of 
lightning and a double axe. We may also remind the reader that 
we have already quoted a certain Rigvedic passage which identifies 
Dyaushpitri ( = Zeus or Iuppiter, recognized as a western counter- 
part of Indra) with Rudra, and that Hecate, the wife of Zeus, 
(corresponding to Hera Sancta) is the same as Sakti, the consort 
of Rudra. 4 

What wonder, then, if both Indra and Rudra-Agni are called 
Asura (Osiris-Ashshur), 8 etc. ? Again, Rudra (Vrishabha- dhvaja or 
Vrisba-dhvaja of classical Sanskrit) is often called in the Rigveda 
Vrishabha ; 6 and perhaps, there is hardly any other epithet which is 


RV. II. 1.3-6:— 

‘ wmr TOT: ct ftwjWtHT t 

~ ‘ c? JET# II 

I 


Tm TOTT Wrftvi f*PTT 

vmrr % ^3: 


. .vUTO . . . 

<3 <j«it faster: 3 wn 11 ’ Ci - RV. v. 3. 1-2. 

2. Allen, p. 229. 3. Garstang, p. 302 ; ERE. II. 888, col. i. 

4. Supra, p. 8, SO, 113, etc. 

5. Asura = Indra (RV. X. 55. 4 ; III. 38.4: cf. III. 38.7); = Rudra (RV. V. 
42. 1 ; 42. 11); = Agni (RV. III. 3. 4; V. 15. 1 ; X. 11.6); etc. 

6. RV. II. 33. 4 ; II. 33.7-8 ; II. 33. 13. 
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applied more frequently to Indra, 1 than Vrisha, so that it has come 
to stand in later Sanskrit. This association with the bull, observ- 
able in the case of both Indra and Rudra, is to be compared to (if 
not derived from) that of Hadad-Rimmon. Moreover, if we 
accept :Dr. Bhandarkar’s interpretation* of the word Tryambaka 
with a little modification, and derive it from Tri + Ambaor Ambika, 
which we have already made probable on independent grounds, it 
would mean that T.yambaka had no less than three sister-consorts 
or Ambikas (mother-goddesses). Indra is often referred to as being 
served by three goddesses as by three wedded consorts, 3 who are 
named Bharati, Brihatl and Main.' 4 With this may be compared the 
fact that Bharati, Ila, Sarasvatx, 5 are always associated in the Apr! 
suktas with Agni. Incidentally I may put here a query. Iladad- 
Rimmon is said to be referred to as Amurra, ‘the Amorite god’. In 
India, the epithet Amura is applied in the Rigveda to diverse divini- 
ties, 6 but especially to Agni. 3 All traditional interpretations follow 
Nirukta, 8 making it only an archaic form of the word ‘Amudha’, i.e. 
‘not mad’. One wonders as to whether it is a very good way of 
extolling the Omniscient for His wisdom, to compliment Him for 
not being mad ! Can this epithet be interpreted to mean that Agni- 
Rudra is addressed in the Rigveda as a god of the Amorites ? 


1. AV. XX. 137. 12; XX. 1.1. etc. RV. X. 16. 1 ; I. 32.3 ; I. 139. 6; V. 40. 
2-4 ; VI. 44. 11, 20-21 ; X. 86. 15 = AV. XX. 126. 15 ; RV. X. 103. 1 ; etc. S. B., 
V. ill. 1. 1 ; etc. Vide, RV. VI. 44. 21 : — 

1 fipfr qq*r: fsFKRt qw i 

gwt r411# tnfqpfr II ’ 

Read Nirukta VI. 17. 7, with D'urga’s commentary. 

Compare RV. V. 36. 5 qcjr rlT f<PT q% fWT 4# I 

fir \ qi?t: §T%q \ f qT qfqp*R srr: II ’ 

2. Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture (Meyer Lectures, 1940), p. 42. 

3 - ' WrTWTRTRT Vqf: 

—Kathaka Samhita XIX. 3 ; Mait. Sam., III. 11. 5 ; IV. 13. 8 ; T. B., II. 6. 10. 
4; III. 6. 13.1 ; Asv. Sr., II. 16.5; Sankhya. Sr.. III. 13. 27; YV. XXI. 54; 
XXVIII. 18. * qqftjf^qr qqqprr SjqToii 3ppfr q qpfr: | ’ 

— Kathaka SariuSl. 6 ; Mait. Sarii. III. 11. 1 ; T. B., III. vi. 8. 3. 

‘ qqTT%qfRq?q'r qqjqqtqrar qfqpRsqqqqqi ’ 

-YV. XXVIII. 41 ; T. B., II. vi. 20. 4. 

‘ficrr 

— YV. XX 

5. RV. 1. 142 ; I. 188 ; II. 3 ; III. 4 ; etc. 

6. RV. VII. 61 . 5 ; I V. 26. 7 ; etc. 

7. RV. IV. 6. 2 ; VII. 9. 3 ; X. 4. 4 ; etc, 

8. Nirukta VI. 8. 4, on RV. X, 4. 4, 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Ram ay ana 

We have seen that in all probability, Bala-Rama was connected 
with phallic worship. Again, Bhargava Parasu-Rama appears either 
as a husband or as a son of the Mother Goddess (Renuka). This 
double role could not but belong to a father god. So, Bala- 
Rama and Parasu-Rama were only forms of the same Ahir-Budhnya 
or Khanda-ParaSu, i. e., Siva. It is certainly not without signi- 
ficance that Siva himself offers his own Parasu to Parasu-Rama. Nor 
is it without reason that Parasu-Rama offers his bow to Dasarathi 
Rama, with the plausible excuse to test his strength . 1 In Syria , 3 
Mesopotamia , 3 etc. Ramman is wielder of the battle axe, as he is 
also of the thunderbolt (asani). Here, therefore, he seems to have 
bifurcated into Parasu-Rama and Rudra. The argument is that if 
two ‘ Rama ’ incarnations of Vishnu can, with a certain amount 
of confidence, be declared to have originated from the phallic cult, 
is it too much to suppose that the third Ramavatara, too, should 
have a like origin ? 

In fact, Sita, the consort of Dasarathi Rama, according to a 
legend preserved in the Dasaratha Jataka, was his sister ; just as 
Ambika was a sister of Rudra in addition to being his spouse. Sita 
according to Hindu tradition was an incarnation of Lakshml or Sri, 
who is only a form of the Earth Goddess Ambika. Sita etymologi- 
cally stands in Sanskrit for the “ furrowed earth ” or “ furrrows ”.' 1 
In this sense the word has been used even in classical literature. 
A passage in the Naishadhlya suggests to me that originally Sita, 
represented the goddess of agricultural prosperity arising out of 
the furrowed earth . 6 At all events, according to all Hindu tradi- 
tions, her mother was the Earth goddess herself . 8 This is an almost 

1. Ram., I. 75. 21 f. (K. P. Parab’s ed. p. 1081). 

2. Antiquity, 1930, IV. p. 461. 3. Glotz, p. 234-35. 

4. Abhidhana-ranta-mali! (of Haliiyudha) II. 421 ss Amara-kosa, st. 900 : — 

' tfTcTT 3T1^'T?ra: t ’ 

5. Naishadhlya, XXI. 72 : — 

‘ 31T13IT ^ tfftCPRT JT^ERqr Tg;: I ’ 

Read Narayana’s commentary. 

6. Ram., Bala-kaij^a, 66. 14 ; Uttaxa-karida, 97. 14 f.; Padma P. 

ctH I 

dTcTTgtT^R^fcrr 11 
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constant feature of the Mother Goddess, which we haw? noted in 
numerous instances. There can be no denying that she was 
worshipped at the time of tilling the soil as early as the composi- 
tion of the Kautillya-Arthasastra 1 * and Paraskara-grihya-sutra . 3 A 
passage in the Hari-vam£a definitely says that Sita is the Mother 
Goddess of tillers of the soil, just as Earth is that of all beings . 3 
Slta is a very early divinity. She finds mentions not only in the 
T aittirlya Aranyaka , 4 * but also in the Atharva-veda 6 7 8 9 and the Rig- 
veda . 6 Sayana commenting on the Taittiriya explains ‘ Sita’ in the 
sense of the furrowed earth or furrows ; but already in the Rig- 
veda she appears as a presiding deity of the furrowed field, and 
she is there guided by Pushan. No one can, or need, doubt the 
mythical character of the divinity in that sukta. Earlier in the 
sukta, the male counterpart of Sita seems to be referred to as 
“Master of the field ” 17 (Kshetrasya pati), and we know from 
another source that this ‘ Master of the field ’ is none but Sambhu 
or Siva . 3 He is invoked to make the Oshadhis, etc. surcharged 
with madhu or honey-elixir, so intimately connected with the Sky 
Father and the Earth Mother (Dyava-Prithivi). This madhu is 
probably the morning dew or the rains. In the Sutra literature, 
the position of this Kshetrapati is occupied by Indra, who appears 
to be mentioned (probably as a male counterpart), along with Sita 
(the Mother Earth). We have already quoted a passage in which 
Indra is called the ‘ bull of the Earth ’ (Vrishabhah Prithivyah ), 3 
and we have noted his connection with siras. Even in the famous 
Bhumi-sukta, — which describes the Earth-Goddess as the nourisher 

1. K. A. II. 28. 2. P. G. S., II. 13. 1-2 ; II. 17. 1 f. 

3. HarivamSa, II. iii, 14:- 

' V. L. foprf rf ^ I * 

T he commentator makes the meaning clear by explaining it etymologically. 

4. T.A., VI. 6. 2. S. AV., III. 17. 8; III. 17.4. 

6. RV. IV. 57. 6-7:- 

‘ Whfr m wrr i 

»WT JR §*Pmr% q-siT ?f: II 

WS.' tftrTf f*T WTjJ cTT I 

m *T: TOcfl WTTR. II 

7. RV. IV. 57. 2-3.— 

4 FfJRrnjjR kfgfcr ’PTtopT'ng ^ i 

TMT t| 

3TNT RgrrWT '+RvF?rfWR I 
ifckpmr spkf w ii ’ 

8. RV. VII. 35. 10 $ sf. q-f^g I 

9. RV. VI. 44. 21. 
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of all (Visvambhara), the repository of wealth having gold in her 
bosom, the base and the stability of the world, the earth that bears 
(the garbha in the form of) Vaisvanara Agni ( = Fire, benevolent to 
all men), — makes Indra her bull. 1 Later on she is called Indra- 
gupta. 3 In addition to what has already been said, I may further 
quote the following remarks on Zeus (who is none but Indra) from 
the pen of an authority : — ' 1 A deity who sent the fertilizing rains 
would come to be regarded as a god of vegetation, who descended 
into the earth and whose power worked in the life that wells forth 
from the earth in plants and trees. ..A Dodonean liturgy has been 
preserved which, though framed in the form of an invocation and a 
dogma, has the force of a spellprayer — “ Zeus was and is and will 
be, 0 Great Zeus : earth gives forth fruits, therefore, call on Mother 
Earth ” . 3 Zeus the sky-god is seen here allied to the earth-goddess, 
of whom his feminine counterpart, Dione, may have been the person- 
al form.’'* Again, in Cretan religion, the male divinity often 
appears as “ a sky-power fertilizing Mother Earth. ” r ' 

Parjanya is only an aspect of this Sky Father. The Vedas refer 
to Parjanya as the Father of the world and to Earth as the Mother. 
According to the Bhumi-sukta, the Earth is not only Indra-gupta 
but also Parjanya-patni ; 6 the idea of this Sky-and-Rain-Father Megha- 
vahana fertilising the Mother Earth is well known to the Vedas. 
Daksha, Rudra, Indra, Parjanya, Varuna, etc. thus appear to be 
only different aspects of the same Sky Father Dyaus ; and so is 
the god Prajapati Kasyapa, who is to be invoked, according to the 
Artha-Sastra, at the seed-time, along with Sita Devi, — again as her 
male counterpart, — to make the seed (i. e., the crops) ‘flourish’. 
The following mantra is to be muttered : — “ Bow always unto the 

1. AV. XII. 1.6.:- 

‘ fHTWRI qfrtST 5RRT) | 

fsrarft u ’ 

2. AV. XII. 1. 11. 3. Pausanias, X. 12. 10. 

4. E. B., XXIII ; 948 f. 

5. ERE. VIII. 868 f. Compare with this, the quotations on p. 82. 

RV. VII. 101. 3-6 ‘ qjf: FTcIT... I 

...ST WIT fW: 5*TWRTt3J ’ 

AV. XII. 1. 12. ‘ cfig JTt qfi'RT «T: FTcTT ^1%: g#T 3T? ffasqT: 1 

q$wr: f-rm g- s ?r: fqit ii ’ cf - av. x. i. 52. 

6. AV. XII. 1. 42-43 : — ^ 

WPi 5TV1T ^ W&f- I 

5V %?cTT: 1 

wi1%: 'j'rWi f^Tm'r ^ w u 
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Lord of all beings ( = Prajapati), who is Kasyapa and a ^od : May 
the goddess Sita favour me in grain and in money ”. 1 Again, the 
Bhumi-sukta quoted above seems to identify Parjanya with Praja- 
pati. All this is in conformity with the fact that Kaiyapa is always 
mentioned as a husband of Aditi and other forms of the nude 
Goddess, Jike Surabhi, Ira, Kadru, etc .; 1 and the Sun is his son. 

The main function of the Sky Father is thus nourishing the 
crops. And Pushan, the nourisher, was undoubtedly an Aditya 3 or 
a son of Aditi, Mahl or the Earth. Sita was also an off-spring of the 
same Earth Goddess, in the sense that she was a goddess of pro- 
sperity arising out of the furrowed earth. Therefore, they (Pushan 
and Sita) are brother and sister : herein lies the origin of the 
Buddhist tradition, pertaining to Rama and Sita, as brother and 
sister— which is thus strikingly confirmed by Yedic evidence. We 
have repeatedly observed that Pushan is a violator of his sister.* I 
admit, it is Ushas who is mentioned in the Vedas as his sister , 5 
and not Sita. But then, it is in the early morning that the farmer 
begins to till the field, or that the field appears bedewed. In fact, 
Eos, the Greek Ushas, is described as sprinkling dew 8 (which is, of 
course, nothing but madhumat pay ah nourishing the oshadhis), over 


1. K. A., II. 24 ; 116-118 :~ 

trfMfvrra i i...arg =q jpk wa;-' “ w,m< m 

^ 5W: iUT I dtcTT if tpWT ^sff ^ =q II ’ 

( Shamasastry ’s tr. 1915, p* 143-146 ). 

‘ W-mW I...SFWTT^T II ’-Navagraha-stotra, 1. 

2. Matsya P., VI. 1 ; XI. 1 ; CLIV. 352 f. 3. Nirukta, VII. 9. 1. 

4. RV. VI. 55. 4=5:— 

‘ w sq i sir ji 

ris^r: 3 z>% ff: i wm m 11 ’ 

This bhrat = Endrasya is undoubtedly Indravaraja. 

5. RV. VII. 76. 3 qft STR fIRRRgqt cRST q I ’ 

RV. VI. 58. 4 = Mait. Sari). IV. 14. 16 "" 

‘ q ( r {q°i ) fit RTW I ’ 

Compare T. B., II. viii. 5. 4. 

RV. I. 115. 2 = AV. XX. 107. 1S = TB. II. viii. 7. 1 = Mait. Sam., IV.14.4:- 

1 ffqi qsfrgqk qRRFrr h vtqmwtfir qsrrq.1 ! 

RV. VII. 75. 5:— ‘ qn^jfiqcfl #iT... I 

T. S., IV. iff. 11. 1: 

1 wi krfkqgkqRdt i 

* fq w: v^Rcfr %i ^qi% araft i ’ 

Cf. kathaka Sam., 39. 10 ; Mait. Sam., II. 13. 10 ; AV. VIII. 9. 12 ; Ap 
G. S., VIII. 22. 5. 6. D. C. .A., p. 214. 
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the earth, 1 and this idea is not unknown to Rigveda. 5 I think, I am 
not far wrong, since both Slta and Ushas 3 are only forms of the 
Celestial Goddess. Any way, we should not seek for too much of 
consistency in mythology. 

In the above-mentioned Artha-sastra passage where - Slta is 
a farm-divinity to be propitiated, Garbhadhana is prescribed at the 
seed-time to ensure good crop, and the right of Surya to make the 
crops thrive is also recognized. These days, it is only Bhu-Mata 
(Mother Earth) that is addressed with certain fertility rites observed 
in her connection. “ Many cases are on record of high-caste women 
going to the field in time of draught at night and stripping themselves 
naked. Two of them are yoked to a plough, while a third holds the 
handles and a pretence at ploughing is made, the driver shouting 
‘O Mother Earth ! Bring parched grain, water and chaff ! ’ ...” 4 Frazer 
quotes numerous instances, where women are directed to make a 
pretence at ploughing {The Magic Art, etc., I. 282 f.) to procure rain. 
Again, among others, sexual act is enjoined “at the very moment 
when the first seeds were deposited in the ground” (Ibid. 11.98 f.). 

We have some light on the connection of the Earth Goddess 
with ploughing, even from ancient Mesopotamia. “ Mesopotamian 
cylinder-seals display the ploughman garbed as a priest ; or they 
show the plough in association with astral symbols [of course , per- 
taining to the Goddess] or being offered to a seated god or goddess of 
agriculture. Again, a Cypriote clay model of a ploughing scene from 
the Early Bronze Age, during the third millennium B. c., associates 
the plough with those cults of the Divine Mother and the Sacred 
Bull [who evidently signifies the Father God, identical with either 
the sky or the sun], once so widely diffused over the Near East.”* 1 

Any way, there can be little doubt that the word “Slta” has 
some philological connection with a Babylonian word for the earth, 
viz. ir-si-tu. fi It is perhaps from there that we have borrowed our 
Slta. If, then, Slta is the goddess of furrowed earth, A-sita would 

1. Eos is a sister of Helios, Ushas of Surya ; both have golden chariots. Eos 
and Ushas, like Helios and Surya, are already known to be philologically identical. 
Perhaps, the commonest epithet of Ushas is ‘Duhita Divah’ (daughter of Dyaus ; 
cf.RV. 1.48. 1,8-9; I. 49.2; I. 113. 7; IV. 30. 8-9; IV. 51. 1, 10-11; IV. 
52. 1 ; VII. 77. 6 ; VII. 79. 3 ; etc.). Eos is the daughter of Thia, or Theia, by 
Hyperion. The last name is philologically identical with Skt. Suparvan, which 
signifies ‘a god’. 

2. RV. VII. 80.3. 

3. Read RV. V. 69. 3 PTcl'^q'tR'f^RT 1 ’ cf . Matsya 139. 20 : 

4. W, Crooke, Religion, etc., p. 71. 5. Antiquity, X. p. 265. 

6. Morris Jastrow, Jr., ‘ Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria 1915, p. 94. 
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be the goddess of unfurrowed earth or desert. No such goddess is 
known to India, and therefore this suggestion might appear queer. 
But I wish to draw attention of the reader to such a goddess in other 
lands, because it would reflect on the cult of Sita especially 
as regards its wide-spread character. In India we know only 
A-lakshml/ but her incarnation is not known. I connect her with 
the Syrian Asiti. W . Max Muller makes her out to have been a 
divinity of the desert (Asien und Europa, pp. 316, 317), and the place 
(Radesieh), in which the picture representing her was found, would 
seem to justify this hypothesis ; the Egyptians connected her as well 
as Ashtartes, with Sit-Typhon, owing to her cruel and war-like 
character.* Might be, the origin of the cult of Sita lay in Egypt. 

That Sita was a mother goddess of sylvan prosperity is made 
clear more than anything else by the names of her sons Ku£a and 
Lava. They are definitely said to have taken their names from the 
upper and lower parts respectively of the sacred Kusa grass cut by 
hand. Kusa grass (Poa cynosuroides) plays an important part of the 
marriage ceremony of the Hindus, as is evidenced by Sri-Harsha, 
Bana, etc. 3 Ku^a and Lava are no doubt twin off-springs of Sita, 
but Kusa is the purvaja (elder) of the two. This fact hardly needs 
any explanation. The upper part of a grass-blade is bound to 
spring up earlier than the lower part. 4. 


1. A-lakshmi is also known as Jyeshfha, Nirriti, iSitala, etc., who is describ- 
ed in : — f JfflTfiT tfTrRSt %3T R33W | 

(IHQ. XIV. 105-107). She is the same as Tadakada-tui, the mother of goblins (a 
RakshasI form of the goddess). 

2. Maspero, p. 158. It appears, however, that there is actually a female 
deity of the name Asiti, in RV. Khila No. 2, st. 9. She is invoked to ward off all 
dangers from the reptiles. 

3. Naishadhiya, XVI. M ‘ Tift: sfqjRs Tf^T^rf- 

1 : I*Tf% iff 33 33t ^tr: f%; II 

KadambarT, (Parab) 39 f.;~— 


. Ramayana, Uttara-kaijda, 66, 6 f. : — 

* fWSgq-TijR 33 % 3 3 Tgoi: | 

TOJfrft: TRT tTIvirt ffcimiRIJfrq; n 
31T3: 3 I 

33T m W& HTtf 33 II 
Wrffwrt <3^T §HTfTf|3: I 
33TTO£tTcl =3 3 3T33: II 
^ 3T3T 3T|HT 333T3^j I ’ 


Here, a commentator, named RSma, says in his gloss, called Tilaka, the following:- 
~" r — it: iTCTJpfPTPT 173 Sfrf I ’ (Parab’s ed„ p. 1081). 
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It is, but natural that as a mother goddess, she should be wor- 
shipped on the top of a hill like Chitra-kuta , 1 just as, for instance, 
Rama was worshipped on Rama-giri . 2 But in the list of names of 
the Plthastha-Devis, we also find Tara dwelling on the Mount 
Kiskindha . 3 This suggests to me that even Vail and Sugriva might 
be regarded as forms of the Father God. We can allow that if Vala 
or Ke&t stands for ‘a ray’, it is not impossible that Vail like KesI 
only represents the Sun-god. 

We have already referred to the fact that the Earth is identified 
with Sri in a Briihmana passage . 4 Her daughter Sita was carried off 
by Ravana, the king of Lanka. I have little doubt that this is a 
mere adaptation of the myth concerning Persephone or Proserpina, — 
the daughter of Ceres (Roman) or DemetEr ( Greek ) the Mother 
Earth, — about whom we learn from Milton : — 

“ Not that fair field 

Of Enna, where Proserpin, gathering flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered — which cost Ceres all the pain, 

To seek her thro’ the world ”. 5 

In an important chapter of the Golden Bough, Sir J. G. Frazer 
deals fully with the characteristics of Demeter and Persophone, 
and comes to the conclusion that “ figures of the two goddesses, 
the mother and the daughter, resolve themselves into personifica- 
tions of the corn. At least this appears to be fairly certain for the 
daughter Persephone .”. 5 

Sxta rises out of the earth. “ Nowhere, perhaps, in the monu- 
ments of Greek art is the character of Persephone as a personifica- 
tion of the young corn sprouting in spring portrayed more grace- 
fully and more truly than on a coin of Lampsacus of the fourth 
century before our era. On it we see the goddess in the very act 
of rising from the earth. “ Here face is upraised ; in her hand are 
three ears of corn, and others together with grapes are springing 
behind her shoulder. Complete is here the identification of the 
goddess and her attribute : she is embowered amid the ears of 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4 . 

6 . 


Matsya P., 13. 46 = Padma P., V. 17. 210. 

So I interpret Meghaduta, st. 12 : — etc. 

Matsya P., 13. 39 = Padma P., V. (Srishti-khanda) 17. 203 : — 

‘ ctTTJ i ’ 


Supra, p. 123. 

Spirits of the corn etc,, p, 39 


5. Paradise Lost , iv. 268. 
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growing corn, and like it half buried in the ground ... 9 \* As the 
goddess who first bestowed corn on mankind and taught them to 
sow and cultivate it, Demeter was naturally invoked and propitiat- 
ed by farmers before they undertook the various operations of the 
agricultural year .” 1 2 It is, perhaps, unnecessary to quote further. 

r 

We have frequently referred to the fact that a linga is often 
represented as residing in a yoni, and that the Earth is the 
representative of all yonis. She is a great Yoni. Now we know 
that Rama and Lakshmana are often called Kakut-sthas, i.e., those 
who reside in or are placed on Kakut. Here our great poet 
Kalidasa offers a fanciful etymology ; 3 but that is on a par with 
another, relating to the name Uma , 3 which he seems to adopt from 
the Puranas , 4 (if indeed the latter did not borrow it from him). 
The Nirukta 5 includes Kakut among the seventy-five synonyms of 
Vak-Aditi. Accordingly it is not difficult to interpret the term 
Kakut-stha in the sense of Yonistha. Ikshvaku, the family name 
of Rama, Lakshmana, etc. may perhaps, be connected with the 
Babylonian word Issaku (Nisaku) meaning a prince or a chief. 
Lastly, according to all Indian traditions, Lakshmana, though an 
avatara of Vishnu, was to be identified with Sesha (who was none but 
the serpent form’.of Vishnu). In Babylonian mythology, Lakhmu 
is said to be one of the oldest gods, and lo, he is a serpent ! 6 


1. Ibid, p. 44-45. As shown already, Proserpina is often regarded as a sister- 
consort of Dionysos, who thus corresponds, in some measure to that great mythical 
figure Sri Ramachandra, whose name has charmed billions of people in India. 

2. Raghu. VI. 71. 3. Kumara-sambhava, I. 26. 

4. Mataya P,, 154. 294 f. 5. Nirukta, II. 23. 1. 

6. Wallis Budge, p. 79 ; 118 ; etc. 
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Krishna and Mahabharata 

Devaki-putra Krishna is regarded as a historical personage, 1 
and, it is therefore concluded, so must naturally be his brother 
Bala-Rama or Bala-deva'. My conclusions might, therefore, be cha- 
racterised as astounding, as they go against all accepted conven- 
tions and deep-rooted notions of Indian scholars. But we are by 
now well aware of the Sun being regarded as a son of the Mother 
Goddess ; we are also aware of DevakI being the name of a mother 
goddess of Mathura, according to a passage occurring in the Matsya 
and Padma Puranas, 3 which also speaks of Vindhya-vasinI as a 
mother goddess of the Vindhyas and of Slta as that of Chitrakuta ; 
and lastly, we are aware of Krishna being identical with Vishnu, 
a sun-god, i. e. Aditya— a son of Aditi. Devaki can easily be 
Aditi. 

There are many interesting details in connection with Krishna 
myth: only we have to understand them in their proper light. For 
what is it that this Devaki-putra learns at the feet of Ghora Angirasa ? 
It is only Madhu-vidya, — the esoteric knowledge concerning honey- 
elixir, which forms a part and parcel of the beliefs relating to the 
Magna Mater. And who is Ghora-Angirasa ? Unhappily, scholars 
like Dr. Rai Chaudhuri have yielded to the temptation of looking 
upon him as a historical person. For although in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, 3 he appears as a preceptor of Krishna, earlier texts like 
the Rig-veda recognize not a person of that name, but a clan, or at 
any rate a group of (mythical ?) persons belonging to the clan of the 
Angirases : “Angira$as-cha Ghorah”. 4 Undoubtedly, Ghora Angi- 
rasa is equivalent of the Avestan Angro IVIainyus, 5 the deadly, the 
Daeva of the Daevas. This identification is rendered probable not 
merely by the fact that one is the paraphrase of the other, but also 
by the connection of both of them with the river Rasa or Rangha. 

1. PHAI. 119 £. ; Early Hist. Vaislinava Sect, p. 26-39 ( 1st ed. ) 

2. Matsya P., XIII. 39 ; Padma P., Srishti-khanda, V. 17. 203 

Hgwr 3 Traps qwpfr i rpu f^#rrri¥ri n’ 

3. Chhandogya Up 0 III. 17. 6; — 

rftrlijrc: arrfWFJ: fnsJTFT I etc. 

4. RV.X. 108. 10:— 

* JTTf Wfjvi *Tt fq-JVlWI W: I ’ 

5. Similarly Kiivya U£anas and Ayasya appear respectively as Kava-Us 
and Ayehye in the Zend. I A. 1901. 271, 
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In the Rig-veda, Sarama threatens Panis living beyond the river 
Rasa, by telling them that the Ghora Angirases would be well 
knowing how to deal with them, unless they returned the ‘gavah’ . 
In the Vendidad I. 19, Angro Mainyus is said to have created bitter 
cold against a republic called aoda Ratighdyd. 

Incidentally, I may make a few remarks in connection with this 
very interesting Pani-Sarama myth. I have little doubt that Yaska 1 
and Sayana speak less than half truth, when they make Sarama only 
a ‘heavenly bitch’ (Deva-sunl). Fortunately, the Bhagavata Purana 3 
preserves for us a more well-informed tradition when it includes 
among the names of the Mother Goddess not only Aditi, Ila, etc. 
but also Diti, Danu, 3 Sarama, etc,: and this finds confirmation in 
different texts, like the Sabhaparva, 4 etc. Correctly speaking 
Sarama is only a bitch form of the Goddess, just as Vinata is her 
bird form. If on a Minoan signet-ring, the Goddess herself is 
represented as occupying the summit of the hill, on Indian coins 
it is often the privilege of the bitch to do the same. And if we 
want to see a literal (mis**) interpretation of the myth relating to 
Pani and Sarama, we have only to read a passage in the Jaimimya 
Brahmana, 5 This may, by the way, show how even earlier texts are 
at times comparatively useless for the correct apprehension of the 
Vedic myths, the meaning of which may be made clear by late 
Puranas. A Purana means nothing but (a collection of) ancient 
lore, and the eighteen Puranas faithfully copy each other or earlier 
texts. In connection with the Pani-Sarama myth, the Bhagavata 
Purana 5 adds that the Panis belonged to Hiranya-pura ( = ‘a city of 
gold’) in Rasatala ( — the region round about the river Rasa). It also 
identifies them with Daiteyas or Kaleyas ; of the latter we shall 
speak later. It is, however, interesting to add that the Panis of 
Rasatala seem, in later account, to be perhaps missed (?) for regular 
serpents (Phanis, or Phanavats of the Sisupala-vadha). 7 The Rama- 
yana 8 also mentions among the inhabitants of Rasatala the Daityas 
and Nagas. This is quite e xplicable since Pani in Tamil 9 stands 

1. Nirukta, XI, 25. 1. 2. Bhagavata P., VI. 6. 24-26. 

3. Danu is the oldest Gallic or Celtic goddess, representing the earth and her 
fertility, and is identical Cymric deity Don, like whom she is the ancestress of all 
gods. She is “ associated like all earth mothers with the under world, or the place 
of the dead and of growth’*, and human victims were sacrificed to her. She came 
to be identified with the constellation Cassiopeia. NCM. 57 ; 58 ; 175 ; etc. This 
supports our conjectures on p. 84. 

4. Sabha. 11. 39. f. Harivamsa I. 3. 54 f, 

5. J. B.» II. 438-440, 6. Bhagavata P,, V. 25. 30. 

7. Si4u. III. 23. 8, Uttarakanda, chs. 24-25.* 

\ Tamil Lexicon ( Madras Univ. ) IV. p. 2458; J. Ori. Res, (Madras), 

V « 1 • p* jIi 
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for cobra { and is evidentally connected with the Sanskrit Phani. 
Who should these Phanis of ‘the city of gold’ be but the gold- 
hunting Phoenicians ? 

And yet, everything relating to Rasatala may not be accepted as 
historically correct. It is no doubt worth investigating if Rasatala, 
said to be described in the Ramayana, as “ a flat country' containing 
cities, palaces, lakes and mountains 1,1 has anything to do with the 
flat, low- lying land of Canaan, with its northern and eastern regions 
abounding in hills and lakes. Phoenicia was only a part of Canaan, 
but perhaps the richest one : it was ‘ a land flowing in milk and 
honey ’ . 

It is nevertheless worth remembering that 'Rasa or Surasa is 
always mentioned in the Puranas as a form of the Great Mother': her 
progeny is called Nagas. She is after all the Queen of all serpents. 
Rasa-tala, therefore, reminds us of Ila-vrita, and both these 
countries, named after the Earth Goddess, might possibly denote 
some region on the surface of the earth ; and they may not be far 
removed from each other, since we are informed that “Rasa-tala 
was close to the Sumeru mountain ”. 1 2 

To return to Krishna and Ghora Angirasa. It need not be 
argued that because Ghora Angirases are said to be able to invade 
the land of Panis, or because the Nagas are said to dwell in Rasa- 
tala, they should be necessarily historical beings. For in that way, 
it is easy to demonstrate that Sarama (a messenger of the Angirases) 
and Surabhi (who lives in Rasa-tala along with the Nagas) were also 
living beings. In later times, no doubt, there were clans bearing 
both these names, Angirases and Nagas, among whom myths relat- 
ing to the bitch and cow forms of the Goddess may have been 
popular. 

Now, Krishna is referred to in the Bhagavata Pur ana as having 
seven mothers , 3 4 a characteristic, which, as shown above, is easily 
explicable with reference to the Sun-god. In the Matsya Purana, 
they are mentioned as ‘ seven sisters 54 (svasarah sapta) of Devavan 
and other sons of Devaka, a brother of Ugrasena. All these sisters 
were wedded to Vasu-deva, whose name may mean nothing more 

1. Dey, p. 7. 

2, Ibid. p. 10 ; Moulton, p. 131, identifies Rangha with Tigris, N, Dey, 
p. 8, with Jaxartes. We may support Moulton’s conjecture. 

3, Bhagavata P., I. 12. 28 f. : — 

W N^T: ^RT5T%: I 

?th n ctt: etc - n 

4. Matsya P., 44. 72 f . 
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than ‘ a god of light ’ . Vasu-deva can then represent only a sun- 
god, and according to the Harivamsa, he is a form of Kasyapa 
it is easy for such a god to become his own son, just as Ra was of 
Osiris. “ And who, but Aditi, can bear thee in her womb, oh 
Vishnu ? Puranas guarantee the identity of Devakl with Aditi as 
of RohinI with Surabhi. 

I propose to identity this Devakl-Aditi with the Chaldaean 
Goddess “ Dam-kina, Dav-kina, the A aunt) of the Greek transcrip- 
tion”, “one of the few goddesses who was recognized almost 
unanimously by all Assyriologists ... as representing the Earth... 
her name Damki is so compounded that it signifies literally “ the 
mistress of the earth ”. 3 She is the goddess of the underworld and 
is called the ‘ lady of the house of death ’ . 

The identification of Bel-Marduk with Bala-Rama -l- Krishna, as 
that of Dam-ki or Dav-kina with Devakl, is confirmed by the fact 
that Dav-kina is the mother of Bel-Marduk, just as Devakl is of 
Krishna. Dav-kina (or Ninella) appears as the spouse of Ka, the 
divine master of law, who, we have seen, is the legitimate father of 
Ba’al. According to Hopkins, the “ early epic says that Devi, 

‘ the eldest wife ’ of the god ( = Varuna) ... bore him a son Bala.” 4 
No doubt Dam-ki has assumed two forms in India, Devaki and Devi. 

Ea as a supreme god might assume various forms and might 
appear as Sin, Anu or Bel in the Chaldrean pantheon. “Anu 
reigned in the province of Bel or of Ea as he ruled in his own ; Bel 
joined to his own authority that of Anu and Ea ; Ea treated Anu 
and Bel with the same absence of ceremony which they had shown 
to him, and added their supremacy to his own ... Anu took to him- 

1* Harivamsa, I. 55. 21 f . : — 

' f| WW'ft T^TT W FT | 

HT% II 

’TTTcfTEfJ Cj-^JIT?T% |l 

...*TWT 

*1%* ^CTTvfr HTf fcTSfcT *TcT?5 I 

*TFTTg?i '^TTcTHf^fcTt 'grpT-sj % I 
gritofT tfPlcF: I 

§^fr dit^i ^fr vWcut 5 

For * vasu ’ in the sense of ‘ light see Sasvata-kosa, st. 9 ; etc. 

2, Harivamsa, I. 55. 48 : — 

* ^ qTTfSrl JRrfiT Fr®TT f^TT I ’ 

3. Dawn of Civilisatioiiy p. 645. 4. Hopkins, p. 120. 
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self whatever of the temperaments of Bel and of Ea, and the latter 
in exchange borrowed from him many personal traits”. 1 We can 
say with confidence that herein lies the origin of the so-called 
Henotheism or Kathenotheism observable in the Rigveda. 8 The 
various deites in the Vedas like Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Agni, Ushas, 
Aditi, Bharati, etc., are only different forms of the Father God and 
the Mother Goddess, variously known as Akasa and PrithivI, Sat 
and Asat, Purusha and Prakriti, whose ultimate unity is without 
doubt recognized by the texts. This conception does not essential- 
ly differ from the modern Hindu idea, which while praising one 
deity would place it above all others, attributing to it qualities of 
other divinities. And yet, as in the Vedic days, the fundamental 
unity of all gods, or rather the existence of one Supreme Almighty 
(besides whom no one exists), is no doubt recognized. The same 
conception was prevalent not only in Chaldrea, but also in Egypt. 
But being baffied by the diverse aspects of the same God, various 
religious reformers have looked upon them as different deities and 
wished to destroy them in favour of one of these forms. This is, per- 
haps, what Amenophes (or Amenhotep) IV did in Egypt in the 14th 
century B. c., and Paigambara Muhammad did in Arabia about two 
thousand years later. The former raised the Sun-god under the 
name of Aton to the position of the supreme deity, the Creator of 
the world ; the latter elevated Allah, a lunar form of the Mother 
Goddess, to the unique position of the Almighty ! Many noteworthy 
religious reformers in India have sought to do the same, again and 
again ; but, while seeking to reform the primitive religion, all have, 
in one way or the other, equally misunderstood it. 

In view of this queer mixture of Pantheism and Henotheism 
observable in most of the religions of the ancient world, to reject 
the above-given identifications on the ground that DevakI is not 
represented in the Puranas as a wife of Varuna ( = Yadahpati), if 
Dam-ki or Dav-kina is of Ea, would be sheer perversity of critical 
scholarship. 

. At this stage, it might not be out of place, I believe, to allude 
to an interesting tale in the Hindu mythology, and point out its 
striking similarity to a Greek legend. I refer to a story in con- 
nection with Lord Krishna and Kamsa, which offers almost an exact 
parallel to the Greek myth relating to Zeus and Kronos ( or Cro- 
nus). 3 Rhea-Agdistis, the mother of Zeus, was a mother goddess 
and was a sister to Kronos. Krishna’s mother Devaki, an incarnation 

1. Ibid. 2. Macdonell, Hist . Sans. Lit., p. 71 (1917). 

3. For Cronus and Zeus, read D, C. A., p. 167 ; 703 ; 639 ; etc. 

M. G. 11 
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of Aditi according to Harivamsa , 1 was also a sister to Kamsa. It was 
prophesied by Gaia and the starry Ouranos that Kronos would be 
murdered by an issue of his sister.’ A similar prophecy existed in 
the case of Kamsa too . 3 Kronos was advised to kill the offsprings 
of his sister, and so was Kamsa . 4 Both of them, therefore, murdered 
(Kronos oby swallowing them up) six offsprings of the Mother 
Goddess (DevakI 5 or Rhea). Zeus was the youngest offspring of 
Rhea, according to Hesiod’s account and Cretan tradition. 1 ' 
Krishna was Devakl’s youngest child according to Harivamsa. 
Rhea outwitted Kronos with the help of Gaia (also a mother 

1. Harivamsa, I, 55. 37 f. 

2. A. B. Cook’s Zeus, Vol. Ill, p. 928. 

3. Harivamsa, II. i. 16 

crtfaT qr % i 

^fs^rr twtswt: sr ?r n 

4. Ibid. II. i. 19:— " 

‘ fsEffcIT ffTPFcft I ’ 

5. Ibid. II. ii. 23-33:— 

e eyRfrrrfff : WfUffT ’4 fffTgU: 1 

*rfsRF£r nil: ^Mit ^f^Tcr nviii... 

WfffTTF^^Tffff' IP, dll 

ffiff ^FTT: vfa UR S II . . . 

5fff^r ^Rtttt #srwfr=qr twists 1 
it ^iptrFfrTsir^r Hffir rmij dfiaftK 113111 
ff^WTrJ ffffffl H 3 TpTT I 

MI Tiff 5fTcrtg35H: II ^11 
ffm^T ^SBFTWIHTTfq TTTfn^fcT I 
3T5ff fffff ffff^ Tllff cBK'Gqfff 11^3 II 
Ibid. II. iv. 2 .• — 

‘ %3Tc[^ II 

3nqsT ffffff mf ?tt HffTTrm ^fttfiff; 1 ’ 

Also, Matsya, P. 46. 12 f. Vishnu P., IV. 15. 15-17 ; Agni P., XII. 4 f. 

In Indian mythology, Zeus has assumed two forms, viz., Krishna and Bala- 
Rama. If Gaia corresponds to Ya&oda, as we have shown above, the divine goat 
Amalthea stands for Rohipi, who according to a Harivamsa passage, quoted 
already, was an incarnation of Surabhi, the divine cow, Zeus is said to have been 
brought up by Amalthea, Bala -Rama by Rohini. Under the constellation of 
Rohini, Agnyadhana ( ss Garbhadhana ) is ordained in the Brahmapas — which 
leaves no doubt as to her character as a goddess of fertility (cf.T, B,, I. i. 10. 1-6 ; 
IIL i. 4. 2 ; etc.). Rohini is indeed described there as the all-domineering (Virat) 
daughter of Prajapati (Sky Father), and is identified with Rohit ( a doe or a red 
mare ). A horn of Amalthea is said to have been placed by Zeus among the 
stars. SCD. 35. 

6. A. B. Cook’s Zeus IIL p, 928 f. 
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goddess), qt the time of the birth of Zeus, to save the latter. 
Devaki outwitted Kamsa with the help of Yasoda 1 at the time of 
Krishna’s birth to save him. Immediately he was bom, Zeus was 
secretly removed from the place of his birth to huge, c broad- 
bosomed ’ Gaia : Krishna was likewise removed to Yasoda to be 
brought up by her. If Kronos had Titans on his side, Kamsa had 
his Mallas like Chanura and Mushtika . 2 But in spite of them, both 
the prophecies were fulfilled ; both Kronos and Kariisa were 
murdered and their prisoners set free. Each of them had over- 
thrown his father, and had himself occupied the throne in his life- 
time : they both suffered the penalty. 

And if among the sisters of Zeus appear forms of the Great 
Mother, e. g. Hera and Demeter, certainly at least one of 
Krishna’s sisters, called Mahamaya, Yoganidra, Krishna or Nara- 
yani , 3 is acknowledged on all hands to have been the Great Mother. 
But if you ask my opinion, I would put down Draupadi, also known 
as Krishna, (an epithet which betrays her connection with Ratri or 
Kala-ratri or Kali) as his sister ; for, indeed, she professed to be so. 

I have purposely not referred to the fact that in the Greek 
mythology Rhea is (in addition to being a sister) also a wife of 
Kronos, and Hera of Zeus. For this requires some comments 
which I propose to give a little later. But about Hera, we learn : — 
‘ £ Hera seems originally to have symbolised the feminine aspects of 
the natural forces of which Zeus is the masculine representative. 
Hence she is at once his wife and his sister, shares his power and 
his honours, and, like him, has the authority over the phenomena of 
atmosphere. It is she who sends clouds and storms, and is 
mistress of the thunder and the lightning ... Like Zeus, men 
worship her on mountains, and pray to her for rain. The union of 
sun and rain 7 which wakes the earth to renewed fertility, is 
symbolised as the loving union of Zeus and Hera ... She is ... the 
goddess of marriage and protectress of purity in married life ... 
The cuckoo was sacred to her as the messenger of spring, the 
season in which she was wedded to Zeus ; so were the peacock and 
the crow ”. 4 We see here that Zeus, as a counterpart of Hera, 
was looked upon as a sun-god, like Krishna. I may place here for 
comparison with this description of Hera the following details 

1- ‘ =5F I f WTL . . 

I ’ Mahanila-tantra, 5tli Patala ( Vachaspatya, III, 3038f.) 

2. HarivamSa II. 30. 

3. Vishpu P., IV. 15-16 ; Harivarnsa II, iii. If ; etc. 

4. D. C. A., p, 278-279. Italics ours. 
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about Krishna-Narayana’s sister Krishna-Narayani (just a feminine 
aspect of that god), culled from a chapter in the Harivamsa : — She 
is Devi, the Mistress of the three worlds, and is identical with 
twilight, night, Sri, Vidya ( = Goddess of learning), etc. Wor- 
shipped on mountain-tops or in caves, she has for her emblem the 
peacock’s4 : eathers, and her vicinity is full of cocks, goats, ewes 
and lions, all of which are undoubtedly sacred to her. She is a 
sister of Baladeva : She is Revati. She is the goddess of virginity 
for damsels, and of married happiness (Saublmgya) for married 
women. She is Parvatt, she is Savitri, she is Lakshml : she is 
many other things, for she is everything. 1 2 But vve shall not refer 
to all that she is at this place. 

This proves the identity of Hera (daughter of Oceanus 3 4 ) and 
NarayanI alias Varuni. She appears in the Mahabharata as a 
daughter of Varuna and a sister of Bala-bhadra. 3 Regarding Zeus and 
Krishna, there are many other points of similarity, including the 
diverting fact that both of them are in their own provinces veritable 
protagonists of polygamy. If Zeus had his eagle as a sacred emblem, 
Krishna had his Garuda. “ On the coins of Elis an eagle appears 
as a substitute for the god (Zeus) ; later he bears an eagle in his 
hand. ”* So also it has happened in the case of Krishna- Vishnu : 
in earlier times he was identified with Patanga, Suparna or Garut- 
man ; later,— whether on account of Greek influence or otherwise, 
one does not know,— the bird becomes his vehicle and an emblem. 
Zeus is identified with the sacred Oak ; Krishna himself tells us in 
his Gita (!) that he is of all' trees to be identified with Asvattha. 5 6 * If 
Amalthea, that suckles Zeus, is only a goat form of the Divine Mother, 
then why should not Putana, 8 who also suckles Krishna, be— as the 

1. Harivamsa, II. iii. 1-25. (See Appendix B) ; cf. Mbit. VI. 23. 4 f.; IV. 6. 7 f. 

2. So Homer. Here is the same as 0 r Sri. Vide infra, 175. 

3. Hopkins, p. 120. Compare Meghaduta, st. 49 

HE3TT etc. 

4. ERE. XII. 139 f. 

5. Vide supra, 100; “ Both Greeks and Italians associated the (Oak) tree with 
their highest God, Zeus or Jupiter.” ( The Magic Art, etc., II. 358 f.). If in India, 
every king is identified with Vishnu [ ^ fifEoj: STtEffafe ], "in ancient days, 
every Greek king was called Zeus” (Ibid. 177). 

6. Sabha-parVa.^41. 4-7; Nilakantha’s com.; Harivarnsa, II, iii. 22 ; II. vi. 

22 f EPR5HI SfTffrt 1 

•'TT^fT TH^rTT || 

'IrRT I 

3ip5iirTr(T^i% I qift it 
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texts rightly assert— a bird form of the Celestial Goddess ? The 
Harivaxiisa" Purana seems to suggest that Putana was conceived as 
identical with the Night-goddess (Ratri), who is described in some 
Vedic passages as giving birth to her son the Sun-god. Lastly, as 
gods of fertility, both of them were entitled to dedication by 
women of their persons. For a detailed description of thp amorous 
dalliance of the beloved of Gopikas, one has only to refer to the 
Harivarnsa Purana (II. 20) or to that excellent lyric, the Gita- 
govinda of Jayadeva. 1 

By his numerous wives, legal and illegal, Zens had many 
children, perhaps the most famous of whom was Apollo. He was 

g?r; II 

wwl' ( V. L. rn ) I 

3W: ^ TJT tpat: ^ |I ” 

c %rcft mil m 1 ’ 

Purushartha-chintamani ( Anandasram ed. ), p. 89. 

1. We have already referred to the identity of Ba’al, Hadad, Sandas and 
Zeus. Sandas was often “figured beside Baal and Mylitta or Astarte", just as 
Ivrishria is not seldom represented in India beside Bala and Subhadra (or Yoga- 
maya ? ). K. O. Muller says that Sardan combined in himself “the extreme 
voluptuousness and sensuality*' with “miraculous force and heroic strength", and 
he adduces some proof to show that at Nineveh this god “was exhibited as a 
buxom figure with womanish features” ( The Scape-goat, p. 389-390). Krishna is 
represented in a very similar way, and has a like character. 

The beautiful Adonis was looked upon, like Ba’al, as a lover of Ashtarte- 
Ishtar, in Syria and Phoenicia, and there appears to me to be some affinity be- 
tween him and the beloved of Radhika who was sometimes equated with Bala or 
Kamapala. For we learn that “ in the night of the festival in honour of the good 
goddess ( Ashtarte-Ishtar ) when she met her lover, there was an indescribable 
sexual license and orgy, amounting to nymphomonia, satyriasis and prostitution 
combined, accompanied by indecent song, music and dances. Not only virgins, 
but married women as well, accept the proposal of any stranger that offer them 
money, not only once as in Babylon, but as many times as they are asked and paid 
for and with this money they buy one Lihgam-the countless thousands of which 
are hung round the body of the goddess, of all sizes and of different metals,..., 
and each woman has to take one home and worship it for the year.” ( The Origin of 
the Cross , p. 22-23 ). About the devotees of Krishna -Vishnu known as the Nama- 
dharis, we learn that they “ eat all kinds of meat ostentatiously, and drink... 
without scruple or shame. Excesses of all kinds are laid to their charge, and it is 
amongst them [?] that that most abominable rite called Sakti-puja is practiced." 

( Dubois, p. 114 ). The namadharis are pronounced to be the most frequent 
perpetrators of certain disgusting sacrificial rites. “ The least disgusting of these 
orgies are those where they confine themselves to eating and drinking everything 
that the custom of the country forbids, and where men and women, huddled to- 
gether in indiscriminate confusion openly and shamelesly violate the commonest 
laws of decency and modesty." ( Ibid. p. 286 ). 
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born of Leto (Lat5na),— according to a legend set forth by Homer 
and Callimachus, — at the foot of Mount Cynthos or Kunthos in the 
island of Delos, Apollo was a ct god of light ” and tc of prolific 
power ”, — a sun-god, to be invoked at -weddings to confer progeny 
and to care for youthful and handsome appearance in the groom. 
He was in fact a god of love and beauty, and to him dolphin was 
sacred. He was Hersos , “ sender of the fertilizing dew A story 
is told of his penitent nature and his penance (by way of servitude 
for seven years) in connection with a sinful act, he had committed. 
He may represent only an aspect of Eros, the Gk. god of love. 

Now Lord Krishna was no less virile than Zeus, for, inspite of 
his numerous illicit love-affairs, he too had quite abundant progeny, 
of whom two are well-known, to wit, Pradyumna and Samba. 3 
Pradyumna, also known as Madana or Minaketana or Makara-dlwaja 
C Fish-bannered ’ or ‘ Dolphin-bannered ? ) is the Indian god of 
love ; while Samba is looked upon as an incarnation of the Sun-god, 
and a story of penance (though based on a different topic) is told in 
his connection. The Dolphin-seated Eros and Apollo correspond 
to Pradyumna and Samba, respectively. And I surmise, these 
must have been originally born in Vaikuntha and not in Dwaraka, 
for the simple reason that neither Krishna nor any of his wives ever 
lived in flesh and blood in Dwaraka 1 Mt. Kunthos is a reality, and 
is known to have been formerly crowned by the temple of Zeus 
Kuntlfios and Athena Kunthia. Vaikuntha of Krishna is known 
only to him and to his devotees ! In Indian literature, it may not be 
more than a hazy notion, perhaps referring to a forgotten past. 
Did some of the Indian tribes,— some of the Mediterranean-Dravi- 
dians,— come from that side ? The non-Indo-European (and hence, 
non-Greek) people, said to be responsible for some Aegean place- 


1. E. B. 11th ed. II. 184. i. As if, Apollo combines in himself Pradyumna 
and Samba. 


Agni P.» XII. 36 : — 

Vishiju P., IV. 15. 21 : — " * 


Read Vishnu P., V. 27, and 28, or Agni P., XII. 36 f., where the charming story 
of the love between Pradumna and his motherly Rati is told. Again the Mother 
is dominant and she covets him ; and again the Father is his own son. (Compare, 
Bhagavata P., X. 55, 1 f ; X. 61, 7 f.), Pradyumna appears among the twenty- four 
names of Vishnu in Sandhya-mantra. It is rather late that I become aware of 
Pradyumna’s identity with Eros (Latin Amor or Cupido), who was placed on 
a dolphin and sometimes represented as a son of Zeus. "He is the usual com- 
panion of his mother Aphrodite, 1 J) SCD. 208. 
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namesending in -nthos, 1 2 are supposed to belong to ‘original Cretans’. 
Who were they ? 

We shall try to offer our om solution to this problem later. But 
we have up till now noticed quite a large number of cases in which 
Indian gods marry their own sisters. Indeed, this relation of a sister- 
consort with father-gods like Rudra, Agni, Yama, Rama, Bala-Rama 
Pushan, Indra, etc., is a queer characteristic of the’ Indian 
Mother Goddess. Its very disappearance in later times may , perhaps, 
show that it was unnatural to Indian soil. In fact, a Rig-vedic 
verse avers that, he is a miscreant who copulates with his sister 
and most of the afore-mentioned male divinities (sun-gods) are said 
to be ‘ violators ’ (jara) of their sister, the Magna Mater, who is pre- 
eminently a moon-goddess. Her chief relation to them is not that of 
a spouse, but that of a sister . 3 Sister-marriage is not unknown to 
Buddhist tradition in India, as is proved not only by the Da^aratha- 
jataka, but by a story in the Sumahgala-vilasin !, 4 wherein four sons 
of an Okkaka king are said to have married their four sisters at 
Kapila-vatthu. The mythical origin of the Lichchhavis given by a 
commentary is only an additional proof . 6 

This anomalous relation between the Father God and the 
Mother Goddess is observable in many Greek deities as well ; and 
there it has been ultimately traced, — and so far as I can judge, 
rightly— to Egyptian influence. Nay, even the custom of marrying 
their own daughters, that is found in so many early Indian, Greek 
and other male divinities, is also due to certain customs prevailing 
amongst the ancient Egyptians, and to the same fact must be traced, 

1. Vide supra, p. 24. In spite of our suggestions, there is no reason to forget 
that the “ oldest epigraphic form of the name of Apollo is Aplu, which corresponds 
to the Semitic Ablu, the “son” of heaven, which was one of the titles'of Tammuz, 
the Syrian sun-god.” (I. Taylor, p. 304). Ablu reminds me of Babhru (an 
epithet of Agni in RV.) who is equated with Vishnu in the Mbh. (cf. Hopkins, 
p. 64). As shown above, both Agni and the Sun-god appear in the Vedas as sons 
of heaven, and are identical. Note the Cretan name Abellio for the sun-god. 
But, for Babhru we may more probably have a Semitic equivalent in Babbar rather 
than in Ablu. Babbar was a sun god of Lassa (Sumer). 

2. RV. X. 10. 12 ‘ TTTfnp: f^WsSTcU ’ 

3. ‘ in lyrHwfH 4 ?tst i 5 

-RV. II. nTb = AV. VII. 46. 1 = YV. 34. 10 = TS. III. i. 11. 3 = 

NiruktaXI. 32. 1. 

Selene, the Greek moon-goddess was a sister of Helios, just as Artemis 
was of Apollo, or Ishtar of Shamash. 

4. Pt. I, p. 258-260 ; I. H. Q., II. p. 563. 

5. I. H. Q., II. 563. 
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I believe, the institution of Putrika-putra, which is known to the 
Rigveda 1 and some other early works, but has disappeared in later 
times. “ A union of father and daughter ... was not wholly for- 
bidden ” 2 in Egypt, and if E. de Rouge is to be believed in, 
Rameses II married at least two of his daughters, viz. Buit Anati 
and Honittui (in addition to his three sisters, Nofritari II, Mimut, 
and Isltnofrit). “ The Achaemenian kings did the same : 
Artaxerxes married two of his own daughters ” according to 
Plutarch . 3 Zarathushtra sanctioned the marriage with one’s sister. 

Among the Egyptians, a matrimonial alliance between a brother 
and a sister was “ regarded as perfectly right and natural ” and the 
words “ brother ” and “sister” possess in Egyptian love-songs 
the same significance as “ lover ” and “ mistress ” have with us . 4 
Such brother-and-sister marriages were very common even “ long 
after the Romans had obtained a firm footing ” in that country. In 
this respect, Egyptian influence is traceable in the Greek custom, 
which “ allowed of marriage between half-brother and half-sister, 
when not descended from the same mother ”, Even among the 
ancient Jews, Abraham is known to have married his half-sister, 
just as Amram married his father’s sister. Matrimony between a 
full brother and a full sister is known even in the early history of 
China, especially among the royal pairs like Fu Hsi and Nu-wa (or 
Nu-kua), the founders of the institution of marriage according to 
the Chinese. It is supposed that this custom was borrowed by the 
Chinese from the Sumerians, along with the rest of their early 
civilisation. 

The Yezidis, an Arabian tribe of whom we shall later on learn 
a little more, “unite in darkness without heed as to adultery or 
incest”, and the Kadiaks mate “indiscriminately, brothers with 
sisters and parents with children ”. 1 Similar customs prevailed 
among the ancient Irish, the Chippeways, etc. 

These customs then possibly did not originate in a country 
in which they were so much abhorred : their cradle was not India. 

1. Vide supra, p. 81-82, 84, etc. RV. III. 31. 1 

c ikgr CtMt 

fwr !%: jfwt ii ’ 

Cf . Nirukta III. 4. 1 ; Sayana on RV. I. 164. 33. 

2. Dawn of Civilisation , p. 50-51. 

3. Plutarch, Artaxerxes, § 27 ; Dawn etc. p . 50 f, 

4. Ibid. 

5. Adonis , Attis, Osiris, p. 396 f. 

6. D.C. A., p. 377. 

7. Sarndodhaka, VI. iv, p. 210-212, 
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They could not find a very firm footing in a nation, which was 
altogether unused to those abominable practices : In Egypt, they 
could be no novelty. We know this from some of the earliest 
instances of marriages in that country. If we admit this all, we 
can recognize that at least certain aspects of ‘civilisation’ spread 
from the West to the East. s 

I, therefore, think it probable that certain customs obtaining 
among the ancient Arabians and the people of Southern India, 
which are looked upon at least as 1 * queer ’ elsewhere, are due to 
cultural, if not ethnic, migration from Egypt ( Kemi or Kemet ). 
It was customary for an ancient Arabian to marry his or her paternal 
cousin of the first degree : it was not only a natural thing, but 
almost an obligatory one. This practice survives till today amongst 
the Muslims of many countries, as they have borrowed most of 
their customs from the ancient Arabians. An analogous custom 
prevails in South India, where people,— whether they belong to the 
so-called Dravidian or Aryo-Dravidian race, or whether they come 
from the so-called proto-Australoid or pre-Dravidian stock,— 
frequently give preference to marriages with the maternal uncle’s 
daughter. It seems to be prevalent there almost from ages, and 
finds its first mention perhaps in the Baudhayana-Dharma- Sutra, 1 
where marriage with a paternal aunt’s daughter is also mentioned. 
Reminiscences of this latter custom — a rare phenomenon even in 
South India,— are perhaps to be seen in the fact that among the 
De^asthas, a bride addresses her father-in-law as ‘ Mama ’ or 
Mamanjl, i. e. ‘ maternal uncle ’. Yadu, son of Haryasva, is said 
to have married his paternal aunt’s daughters ( Harivamsa, II. 
•37. 63-4), according to law. The other custom, mentioned by 
Baudhayana, seems to have been far more popular even in ancient 
times, 5 so that a Kumarila could easily taunt his southern country- 
man with being pleased at obtaining maternal uncle’s daughter 
for his wife. 3 * 

It is admitted that achchi in Malyali, att-ei in Tamil, att-e in 
Canerese, att-a in Telgu {and may I add attya or atte in Marathi), 
meaning ‘ a paternal aunt ’, are derived from atti or atta meaning ‘ a 

1. B. D. S., I. i. 19 ' ‘ I ’ 

2- ‘ I^T fl^f: I ’ 

— Sukra-niti IV. 548 f.; Vyavahara-kalpa-taru IX ; Vyavahara-mayukha IV ; 
Vyavahara-sankhya VI ; Vyavahara-prakasa XXII ; Brihaspati as quoted in 
Paraskara-G. S., (Venkatesvar ed.) p« 496. 

3. Kumarila-bhatta, Tantra-vartika : — 

f EfT^T FT«fT% I ’' 
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mother ’ . 1 These words originally refer to a period when a mother 
was also c a paternal aunt' — a custom which was prevalent itr Egypt . 
Another relic of Egyptian borrowal is, perhaps, traceable in certain 
states of the western coast of Madras Presidency (e. g., Cochin, 
Travancore), wdiere royalty is conferred jointly on brother and 
sister (which practice was in vogue in Egypt) who, however, do not 
marry. The children of the queen become heirs to the throne 
though her husband is only an ordinary subject. We may remember 
that maternal descent was the only one openly acknowledged 
and legally recognized in ancient Egypt. Also, the "affiliation of 
the child was indicated by the name of the mother alone ”; 2 in S. 
India too, many of the Satavahana kings, for instance, called them- 
selves after their mother. Now, Herodotus* says that the Lycians 
" have one custom peculiar to themselves in which they differ 
from all nations ; for they take the name from their mothers, and 
not from their fathers”. He adds that they reckon their ancestry in 
the female line. Herodotus did not know that they had borrowed 
this custom, which was not so very peculiar as he thought, from 
the Egyptians, though a modern historian has to be necessarily 
aware of this fact. Polybius informs about its currency among the 
Locrians. 

The worship of Hadad-Rimmon extended among the Semites 
under his title Dada, Dad or Dodo. 4 ‘Dido, in fact, was the consort 
of the Sun-god, conceived as Tammuz...and was the presiding deity 
of Carthage.” 4 A Moabite stone informs that the northern Israelites 
worshipped Dodo or Dod by the side of Yahweh or as identical 
with him. The title Dod-i, referring to the Lord ( in Isaiah, v. 1 ), 
is supposed to signify, £ my beloved \ Herein lies probably the 
origin of the words Dada (Hindustani, Marathi and Bengali, 
meaning ‘an elder brother’ ), and Didi and Didda ( Bengali and 
Kashmiri, respectively, meaning hi sister’ ). Perhaps, originally 
they signified nothing more than 'beloved ones’, and were applied 
to husband and wife, though later they changed their meanings. 

Again, there is a considerable body of evidence to prove that 
the Semites of Arabia had "passed through matriarchal stage of 
society”. " In such a society, the chief deity of the tribe must 
have been conceived as a counterpart of the human matriarch. Male 
divinities might exist and be known as £ maternal uncle 9 , but they 
would not be called ‘fa ther’”,* In India, Kamsa’s original 

1. Caldwell, 1. c., p. 498. 2. Dawn af Civilisation, p. 50-51, 

3. Herod., I. 172. 4 , Hibbert Lectures , p, 56. 

5. Indo-Aryan Races, p. 151 ; Frazer’s Adonis, Attis , Osiris, p. 397, 
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character as Krishna’s father is not recognized, and he has become 
his maternal uncle, a fact which becomes easily explicable if this 
myth passed through Arabia. Is this not all a proof which supports 
the hypothesis that these myths migrated eastward and that 
they were not originated in India ? I feel, it would be a hopeless, 
though not an unpatriotic, attempt to trace these 3 traditions 
etc., in a reverse direction. Needless to add that these con- 
tentions find corroboration in our conjectures regarding Arvavat 
and Para vat. More corroboration we shall find in the last chapter. 

But who was Arjuna, — a constant associate of Krishna and a 
husband of Krishna-Drupadi ? I have little doubt that if Draupadi 
is a mother goddess, Arjuna can well be a father god. The privilege 
of being the husband of a mother goddess is denied to anybody 
except a father god. Kronosf = Kaiiisa), brother-consort of Rhea, 
was, in the opinion of those well-versed in classical mythology, a 
sky father, a hestower of dew, a god of harvest and fertility, a 
Time-god, etc . 1 In India, this mythical aspect of Kamsa lias dis- 
appeared : so has it in the case of Arjuna. It : is, however, worth while 
remembering that ilrjuna appears in the Epic mythology as a son 
of Indra (Indra-putra), while in the Satapatha Brahmana* Arjuna is 
said to be only another name of Indra ; just as Kumara appears in 
later literature as a name of a son of Rudra-Siva-Bhava, whereas it 
is mentioned in the same Brahmana, only as a name of Agni . 3 The 
basic idea in such cases seems to be this: All the aspects of the 
Great God are to be looked upon as forms emanating from his 
divine personality, and have therefore to be regarded as his sons. 
We have here to take into account Atharva-vedic description of 
Rohita, the ruddy sun (of the morning), as Arjuna (white) and as an 
offspring of the dark Night (Krishna Ratrih ). 4 It is again worth 
noting that ArjunI appears in the Rigveda as well as in the 
Nirukta as a synonym of Ushas . 5 Ushas, we have seen, is Aditi 
herself . 6 Again at one place PrithivI is called Arjuni . 7 Moreover, 

1. D.C. A., p. 167-168; 

2. Mbh. I. 63. 116. S. B., II. i. 2. 11. = V. iv. 3. 7 ~ f I l * 

This brilliant guess originally belongs to Harhsa-raja, Vedic Kosa, p. 43 ; 

84 ; etc. It is substantiated by me with proof, which may not be altogether 
nigligible. 

3. S. B., VI. i, 3.18. 

4. A. V., XIII. 3.26 

‘ fWTPIT: g#T 7TRT 2ROTS3tHcr I 

S % srmfa ftffcT w dflcT: II ’ 

5. RV. I. 49. 3 ; Nirukta, II. 18. 3. 

6. Supra, 153 ; 102 ; etc. 7. RV. V. 84. 2. 
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Ushas is frequently called Maghon!, 1 thus confirming the con- 
jecture that Maghavan is the same as Arjuna the white aspect of 
the Sun-god. Dhanamjaya, a distinguishing appellation of Arjuna 
in the Epic, is given to Indra in the Rigveda. 2 Arjuna is no doubt 
entitled to marry Krishna [Night or DraupadI], (who is his mother 
and also inji way his sister), if he is an aspect of the Sun ; for the 
latter is the real culprit, a violater of his mother and a ravisher of 
his sister.* If Arjuna marries Krishna, Krishna can marry Arjuni 
(a feminine aspect of Arjuna) according to some Puranas. At least, 
this must be granted that Arjuna marries a sister of Krishna, 
Subhadra, whose name often appears in Puranlc lists of Devi’s 
titles. 4 Subhadra may be only an aspect of Bhadra-kall or Kala-ratri. 

Indeed, there is a Rig-vedic tradition, which should make clear 
the meaning of the above given passages. It says: — “Different 
are the forms which Yamya or Yam! assumes : one of them is 
lustrous, another is black (== Krishna). These two black and shining 
(or perhaps, tawny) sisters are (only) a great Asuratva (miracle ?) of 
gods. ,,!) Ushas is only a part of the Night, instead of whom, there- 
fore, she might be represented at times as the mother of the white 
sun-god, r> One is, however, at liberty to conceive of Ushas as a 
daughter of Ratri and a sister of Slirya. 7 Or, one may refer to two 
Ushases, meaning thereby the Night and Ushas (as in RV. I. 188. 6). 

This helps us to solve that great puzzle regarding the Black 
Sun, viz. Krishna, as an avatara of Vishnu. How could the Sun be 
called Black ? The above given passages however make it clear that 
Krishna was the Night and Arjuni the Dawn aspect of the Mother 
Goddess, Yamya or Yarn!. So Arjuna can be the morning sun; 
naturally Krishna has to be the sun of night. This Dark Sun was 

1. RV. I. 48. 8 *, I. 124. 10 ; III. 61. 1, 4 ; IV. 51. 3 ; V. 79. 4, 6, 7 ; VII. 75. 5 ; 

VII. 77. 4 ; VII. 78. 4 ; VII. 79. 3 ; etc. 

2. RV. III. 42. 6 ; cf. RV. V. 42. 7; last st. of RV. III. 34 to 36, 38, 39, 43 etc. 

3. RV.VI. 55. 5 = Nirukta III. 16. 6. 

4. Cf. Kurma ?„Purvabhdga, XII. 167: — ‘ { ’ 

5. RV. III. 55. 11 ' «THT ^1% fiwriFF^ t 

WFft ^ ^ II ’ 

The Nirukta rightly explains the word ' arushl ’ as * rocha-mana \ (Nirukta, XII. 
vii. 1). It takes 'asuratva* in the sense of * prajna-vattva } or' anna-vattva ’ 
(X. 34. 1). Ratri and Ushas are called sisters also in RV. X. 127. 3. 

6. In fact, Ushas is called RuSadvatsa, i. e. having a calf in the shining one 
( = Sun) :—RV. I. 113.2ssNir.II.20. 1.:— 

‘ WS^[\ Wft %^FTT^T% frorr l 5 

7. Read Nirukta, II. 19. 1. onRV. I. 113. 1. 

‘ *WT | ’ 
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then shining at night. One should remember here the Rig-vedic 
conception that after the Sun is set, he merely changes his bright 
front and journeys towards the East, assuming a dark form. How 
should he otherwise rise in the East when he was seen the previous 
night setting in the West ? Such w'as probably the conviction of that 
primitive Aryan, and it finds a direct expression in many Rig-vedic 
verses. For instance, in a famous Vedic hymn which occurs in three 
Samhitas, and which can be aptly compared to the above-given 
verse relating to the two forms of Yarn!, Surya is said to show him- 
self in two forms, of which one, Ananta (Endless or Eternal), is 
bright or shining, while the other is black. 1 In another verse, 3 
which also occurs in three Sariihitas, Pushan is said to have two 
different forms : one is Sukra ( = white or Arjuna), and the other is 
the one which deserves sacrifices. The latter form, mentioned in 
contradiction to the white one, must be the dark form of the night. 
The Nirukta is quite self-consistent in interpreting the word 
‘sukra’ in the sense of ‘lohita’ (reddish = rohita) ; for Arjum is Ushas 
or Dawn, so that Sukra or Arjuna must be the ruddy morning Sun. 

We have seen that Kesava is Ke3i, and that Kesa means ‘a ray 1 . 
Bala-Rama seems to have been regarded as having white kesas , 3 
— as against Krishna with his black ‘ hair ’ . Rama means white : 
so Bala-Rama is a white form of Vishnu, i. e., Sesha. There are 
numerous passages in the Sanskrit literature that say that Ananta- 
Sesha was white, or that Bala-Rama should be delineated in the 
white. 4 Hence, it seems just likely that Arjuna and Bala-Rama 
represented the same aspect of the Sun-god. Both were originally 

1. RV. 1. 115. 5 = AV. XX. 123. 2 = YV. 33. 38 = T. B-, II. viii. 7. 2 

f TT3T- H ^Fcf II ’ 

The dark (i. o. nightly) form seems to be here identical with Varupa. 

2. RV. VI. 51. 1 = S. V., 75 = T. S., IV. i. 11. 2 ; T. A., I. ii. 4 = T. A., I. 
x. 1 = T. A., IV. v. 6 = Nirukta, XII. 17. 1 ^ ^ 

‘ spR % 3F?rsnsra' % srrKTrft i ’ 

3. Supra, p.105. Naishadhxya, XXI. 85:— 

' crNramcPf: HRmret ?r qq ^ $rq; i ’ 

Amarakosa, 608 ; 1348 ; etc. Mbh. I. 199. 32 f.:- 

“ H ^TN T5T! pjFRUm fwi* II... 

cRTVRT SPFT TTH'T %HT cFT 11 ” 

4. SRB. p 27, st. 197, refers to him as “Dbama dhavalam ” (the white 
lustre ). Brihat-samhita, 50. 36 ( Vizianagram S. S., vol. x, p. 709 ) : 

•fosRfKSvSfa) II ’ 

It is also worthy of note that Balder is supposed to be as "beautiful as the 
shining white flower Baldrsbra (Balder’s Brae NCM. p. 24. 
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identical with Indra, and Arjuna could have his Sarpa-rajfil in the 
beautiful serpent-damsel (Naga-kanya) Ulupi. 1 We do not know 
of Indra’s colour from later literature, but we know that at least 
his vehicle (the elephant Airavata) is said to be white in colour.* 
Incidentally, this interpretation of the world kesa may serve to 
explain the epithets Hrishi-kesa and Guda-ke£a, given by the 
Bhagavad-gita to Krishna and Arjuna respectively. As Mr. Tilak 
points out, there are a good number of passages and commentaries 
(apart from those we have already referred to) which would sanction 
and justify this interpretation of ke$a in this connection. 3 

Now, in an important Rig-vedic hymn, we actually find the 
rays of the Black Sun-god, mentioned. The passage seems to allude 
to 1 three Kesls ’ ; the first one, ‘ sowing ’ the seed every year or 
‘ burning the earth’, according to the Nirukta (notice the connection 
between ‘burning the earth ’ for making the soil more fruitful and 
Agnyadhana-Garbhadhana), is no doubt identical with Agni ; the 
second shines over ( lit. observes) the whole world with his 3aclhs 
and is, in my opinion, identical with Indra-Baladeva ; and the third 
whose form, it is said, cannot be seen, must be Krishna. In fact, 
the last form seems to be actually mentioned in that very Rig- 
vedic hymn (only two stanzas later) as .a black abode (krishna 
niyana), to which the water-dwelling (apo vasanah) winged birds 
( = harayah suparnah) repair. 4 As Durgacharya, following the 
Nirukta, explains, these harayah suparnah can easily stand for the 
(water-absorbing) rays of the Sun-god. 5 Not only Suparna but 
Hari also means 1 a ray ’ , according to the Nirukta. The harayah 
suparnah certainly corresponding to Hari-kesas of the god Savitri, 
who is actually called Hari-kesa in a Rig-vedic verse. Hari-kesa is 
not, I guess, far removed from Hrishi-kesa, a name of Sri-Krishna. 

1. VishnuP.IV.20.il. 

2. Brihat-samhita, 56. 42 ; aUo see Kasyapa quoted in Bhuttotpala-vntti. 

3. Glta-rahasya, p. 607, (1923, Poona, Marathi ed.). 

4. This is merely the dark expanse of the nightly sky. 

RV. I. 164. 44-47 

STRT ^5 II 

3WT erctRT fsRipqcrfcr II ’ 

Cf. Nirukta, Xir. 27. 1 ; AV. IX. 10. 26. 

5. Nirukta, VII. 24. 1. 

6. RV. X. 139. 1 = YV. 17. 58 = T. S. IV. vi. 3. 3 

‘ g^cfTtHf^rcfT rRlRWIT I 

Cflk Wf qTTcT f^TT H^RTR ’TNh II ’ ' 

It seems however that here Pushan-Gopa, who disappears when Hari-kesa Savitri 
rises, is to be identified with Krishpa-Gopala. Savitri then becomes Bala-Rama. 
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One^does not know if Hera (Here) is Sri ; but SrI-Krishna, per- 
haps, represents Herakles, 1 whose name is interchangeable with that 
of the Sandas or Sandan, on Cilician coins, Berossus equates 
Herekles with Sandan, and Agathias calls Sandes the old Persian 
Hercules. 2 Sandan or Sandas was only a Cappadocian and Cilician 
name of Hercules ; 3 the god of Ibreez, with the grapes and corn in 
his hand, identical as he is with the Ba’al of Tarsus bearing the 
same emblems, was known to the Greeks as Hercules. 4 

Now, an Accadian cylinder seal of c. 2500 B. c. represents 
what is looked upon as his prototype, a hero attacking a seven- 
headed monster, while another seal depicts his adversary as a penta- 
cephalus being. 

cc Old stories tell, how Hercules 

A dragon slew at Lerna 

With seven heads and forteen eyes.’ M> 

A summary of these c old stories ’ may be given in the follow- 
ing words of Dr. Oskar Seyffert : — The hydra or water-snake of 
Lerna, also a child of Typhon and Echidna. This monster lived in 
the marsh of Lerna, near Argos, and was so poisonous that its very 
breath was fatal. It had nine heads, one of which was immortal. 

Surya-rasmi ?nd Harikesa are words which are found in the description of the 
Sun even in the Matsya P. 128. 29. 

1. The following account from Arrian’s Indies would show that Herakles is, 
perhaps, Sri-Krishija. " Herakles, who is currently reported to have come as 
a stranger into the country, is said to have been in reality a native of India. 
This Herakles is held in especial honour by the Sourasenoi ” ( = Surasenas of 
Mathura). "But the dress which this Herakles wore, Megasthenes tells us, 
resembled that of the Theban Herakles, as the Indians themselves admit. 
It is further said that he had very numerous progeny born to him in -India (for, 
like his Theban namesake, he married many wives), but that he had only one 
daughter. The name of this child was Pandaia. J5 ( McCrindle, Ancient India : 
Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926, p. 206 ). 

Shamash is said to have been "worshipped in Canaan, sometimes under 
the name of Heres” (NCM, p. 156), which I am inclined to connect with Hari. 
My attention is lately drawn to the following remarks of Weber — " May 
we also explain Vishnu’s name, Hari, which the Avesta knows as the name of a 
djemon, Zairi, as meaning * the Golden ’, and connect it with the solar luminary ? 
The word appears in the Veda in the closest connexion with Indra, and would 
hence lead us to the second stage [ ? ] of the foundation which lies below the 
Vishnuism of the epic poems, namely to Indra ( Arjuna ) himself and to the 
Krishna who became identified in some manner which we must confess has not 
yet been explained ( IA. 1901. 240 ). I must add that I write this paragraph 
after writing the Appendix D ( q. v. ). 

2. Antiquity, XII. 324. The Scape~gaat 388-9. Sandas in Rammon. Supra, 137. 

3. Adonis, Attis, Osiris, p. 98. 4. Ibid. p. 97. 

5. Antiquity XII. p. 323. 
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Herakles scares it out of its lair with burning arrows, and r cuts off 
its heads ; but for every head cut off two new ones arise. At length 
Iolaus, the charioteer of Herakles and son of his brother Iphicles, 
sears the wounds with burning brand. 991 

No doubt this legend is paralleled in India by a legend concern- 
ing Kaliya Naga who dwelt in the river Yamuna according to the 
Puranic account. This dragon was also five-headed and was 
so poisonous that the birds flying in the sky above it would be 
burnt by its breath . 2 A certain writer has recently pointed out 
that this tradition about Krishna is found in the Rig-veda in 
connection with Indra.* <c Recent excavations show a Dragon 
myth to be connected with Ashur ’\ 4 

The idea of a black sun, shining with black or subdued rays at 
night, may not'be altogether novel, since it was probably known even 
in Babylonia. Adar, more popularly known as Ninib, often repre- 
sented as a storm-god and a doughty warrior, was not only a god of 
war and chase, but <c equally a beneficent deity of vegetation and 
fertility ” and of healing . 5 M. Lenormant was the first to guess 
correctly his character as c< the nocturnal sun in the darkness ”, but 
he took him to be possibly a sun of the underworld .* 1 M. Amaud 
however thought that <£ Ninib was the sun hidden behind and 

1. D. C. A., p. 280 f. Elsewhere we learn that it “ ravaged the country of 
Lerm near Argos, and dwelt in a swamp near the well of Amymone.” The last 
word has perhaps some letters in common with Yamuna. 

2. ‘ qfttfsrrq; II 

ft xT 5t55Tmr^l... 

Harivamsa; Vi&hnu-parva, XI. 44 f, 

' ST #R?FTTcr: I 

WT^T: 1 

mTW Tfelftfr: II ’ -Ibid XII. 3f. 

3. I. C., VII. 112 f, 

4. NCM. p. 16. 

5. Ibid. p. 126. This character is quite akin to that of Indra in the IJig- 
Veda ; and if the equation Indra s= Zeus = Krishna be granted, these attributes 
may not stand in the way of our identification of Ninib with Krishna. 

6. Dawn of Civilisation, p. 656-57. In support of this suggestion may be 
pointed out a parallel to be found in the Egyptian sun-god Af , who u made his 
nightly journey through the underworld J \ NMC. p. 4. Sayce, Hibberl Led. 
p. 47, opines that it was Nergal, who was the Babylonian sun of the night. Bee 
Appendix E. 
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struggling with the clouds, an obscured sun, but obscured during 
the day-time. ” It is just possible that he was looked upon as a 
nocturnal sun, shining not in the lower world, but rather in the sky 
above, no doubt, with obscured rays. It is, however, for the 
Assyriologists to say how far this conjecture of mine is correct. 

In Egypt also we find a similar divinity. Set, Seti, Sati or 
Sit, one of the oldest of Egyptian gods, “was at one time wor- 
shipped at Tanis as a sun-god, the beloved of Ra ” , l The Syrians 
identified him with Ba’al, and Apep is only a serpent form of Seti, 
who, no doubt, personifies darkness, inspite of his being a sun 
god. Lastly, Zeus, whose identity with Krishna must now be 
deemed a certainty, seems to be identified in Grecian mythology 
with the dark sky, which aspect is dealt with at length in A. B. 
Cook’s Zeus, III. 943 f. 

I may here note a striking similarity observable between a 
festival connected with Lord Krishna and another connected with 
Attis. Says Mr. Mukerji : — “Holi is the gayest of Hindu festivals. 
It is celebrated on the day of the full moon concluding the lunar 
month of Phalguna, which roughly synchronises with March. It... 
commemorates, in its mirth and gaiety, the innocent frolics of 
youthful Krishna with the merry milk-maids of Vrindavana...it is a 
national, all-India, pan-Hinduistic festival. ..The only religious 
element in the Holi festival is the worship of Krishna. An image 
of Krishna as a babe is placed in a little swing cradle, and decorated 
with garlands of flowers and painted with gulal ..., the use of 
which by men, women and children is a marked feature of the Holi 
celebrations even in their social aspect. The swing cradle 
accounts for the other name by which the Holi is sometimes 
known — Dol Jatra^ t .TA.oYi has now become a purely secular festival 
characterised by mere rout and revel,...” 2 All people, who have 
witnessed the festival, are well aware of the extremely foul language 
that is used in this connection, Holi or Holika is supposed to 
mark the end of winter and the advent of spring. Now, we learn 
in connection with Attis the following “The resurrection of the 
god was hailed by his disciples as a promise that they too would 
issue triumphant from the corruption of the grave. On the 
morrow, the twenty-fifth day of March, which was reckoned the 
vernal equinox, the divine resurrection was celebrated with a wild 
outburst of glee. At Rome, and probably elsewhere, the celebra- 


1. NCM. p. 155. See Appendices E and F. 

2. Rai Bahadur A. C. Murkerji, Ancient Indian Fasts and Feasts , p. 50-56 
(quoted here with correct transcription of Sanskrit words). 

M„ G, 12 
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tion took form of a carnival. It was the Festival of Joy ( Hilaria ). 
A universal licence prevailed. Every man might say and do what 
he pleased. People went about the streets in disguise. No 
dignity was too high or too sacred for the humblest citizen to 
assume with impunity.” 1 

Mr. Mukerji makes a pertinent observation in connection with 
the Indiati festival : — “Why the advent of spring season should be 
a festive occasion in a tropical country, is not quite obvious, for 
in no part of the plain regions of India, ...are the rigours of the 
winter-season at any time so severe as to make the approach of 
spring a looked-for event. The mild winter has no terrors for 
even the poorest Indian peasant, as long as he can enjoy the warm 
sunshine by day,...” 3 These remarks clearly show this festival to 
be an extraneous element in this country ; it must have been 
borrowed from, or migrated with, some people, who were living 
in some country like Italy where winter was a bit too severe. 

To clear the ground more, we should devote ourselves a little 
to the study of other characters in the Epic. Yudhishthira is also 
known to us as Dharma or Dharma-raja, which is pre-eminently an 
epithet of Yama. The Epic account makes Yudhishthira an off- 
spring of that god ; but this, for reasons that must be now apparent, 
only means that the two are identical. Now, Yama is, as proved 
above, Agni or Maha-kala, the destructive aspect of the Sun-god* 
The Oraons and the Malas of Bengal worship the Sun-god “ under 
the title of Dharma or Dharma-Gosain ” , whom they annually 
marry to Dhatrl or the Earth-Goddess. 3 The Bhuiyas also “know 
him as Boram or Dharma Devata.” 4 

Another interesting character in the Epic is Karna, a son of 
Surya by the princess Kunti, who being -ashamed of this fruit of 
innocent frolic, tried to dispose of him in secret by putting him in 
a basket (of canes) and throwing it in the river Asva (which I identify 
with modern Asan, a tributary of Chambal) at the place where she 
flowed past the town Kuntipura or Kauntapura (which I identify 
with modern Ivontwar, Kotwar or Kotwal). 8 The basket was drifted 

1. Adonis, Attis, Osiris, p. 227. Latin Hilaris and Greek Hilaros (both 
meaning cheerful’, whence hilarity, exhilarate, etc.) are possibly philologically 


2. A. C. Mukerji, 1 . c., p. 28-29 ; also p. 60-61. 
the last remark of this Rai Bahadur. 


It is not necessary to accept 


3. The Magic Art, II. 148 ; W. Crooke, Religion etc., p. 32. 4. Ibid. 

5. Mbh. vl-grpur: ?TT qqf ^^cTT | 

CRT! nsf SHIFT ? I 
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along the current into the river Chambal (ancient Charmanvati), 
thence into Jumna and Ganges, where it was caught up by a 
charioteer. Pitying the forsaken son of Kunti, he brought him 
up as his own son, and later Kama became a king. The same tale, 
with a little difference, is narrated about a semi-historical king 
Sargon I of Accad. Myths like this, as even the Flood myth, etc., 
do not originate independently in different countries. The Flood 
myth probably originated in the land of Shinar, whence it migrated 
to the East, the West and the South under various forms, some 
mutilated versions passing even to the South African tribes. “The 
text giving the legend of Sargon, as published in W. A. I. iii. 4, 7, 
is as follows 

1. Sargon, the mighty king, the king of Accad (am) I. 

2. My mother (was) a princess ; my father I knew not ;... 

3. (In) the city of Azupiranu, which is built on the bank 
of the Euphrates. 

4. (My) mother, the princess, conceived me ; in a secret 
place she brought me forth ; 

5. She placed me in a basket of reeds ; with bitumen my exit 
(gate) she closed ; 

6. She gave me to the river which drowned me not. 

7. The river carried me along ; to Akki the irrigator it brought 
me ; 

8. Akki the irrigator in the goodness of (his) heart lifted me 
up ; 

9. Akki the irrigator reared me as (his own) son ;... 

12, For 45 ( ? ) years I ruled the kingdom. 

13, The men of the black-headed race I governed ... ,,x 

“ The story reminds us of Perseus launched upon the sea with 
his mother Danae in a boat, of Romulus and Remus exposed to the 
fury of the Tiber, and still more of Moses in his ark of bulrushes 
upon the Nile ’\ s 

If Sargon I is to be assigned to c. 2700 b.c., this myth narrated 
about him must have originated a few centuries later than that date. 

Kontwar may not be Kantipura as suggested by General Cunningham and Mr. 
M. B. Garde. The site is newly excavated by the latter scholar, who informs me 
that the story of Kunti, giving birth to that illegitimate child and getting rid of 
him, is still narrated about this place. Mr. Garde is wrong in identifying this 
town with ‘ Kuntalpur * ( Archaeology in Gwalior , 2nd ed., p. 7), which he errone- 
ously regards as a capital of certain Naga kings ( Ibid. p. 9 ). Kontwar is twenty- 
five miles north of Gwalior. 

1. Sayce, Hibbert Lectures : 1887 (1909), p. 26-28. 

2. Ibid. I am also reminded of a story in the Arabian Nights, which tells 
us of two princes and a princess (their sister) being thrown into a river and carried 
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Again, if it has been borrowed by the Indians from the Chaldeans 
(as seems not improbable), then, surely, I cannot put Kaftia’s birth, 
— I mean, the birth of the remarkable myth relating to Karna, — 
earlier than circa 2500 B.c. The Maha-bharata war could not take 
place, even mythologically, as early as 3101 b.c. 

Kama is, of course, a son of the Sun-god, Surya, 1 and may, 
therefore, be identified with him in accordance with the theory of 
emanation which almost seems to set forth that various attributes 
of a divinity may be personified into independent beings, that 
may be regarded either as sons or as incarnations. It may be noted 
that Kunti is said to have remained a virgin (Kumar!) even after she 
had given birth to Karna by what might be termed as Immaculate 
Conception. 3 To me she appears to be a mother goddess. The 
name of Pandu, husband de jure of Kunti, means nothing more than 
‘white’, and may signify only an epithet of that bright luminary. 3 


away along the current, until they were rescued by a gardener who adopted them. 
Ultimately they inherited their father’s kingdom, by the aid of “ a talking bird, a 
singing tree and golden water,” which the princess secured after great exertions. 

1. Kariaa corresponds in some measure to Acheron, the son of Helios, who 
helped the Titans in their war with Zeus. 

2. In connection with this fantastic tale of Kunti, conceiving in consequence 
of a mantra she chanted in praise of Surya, we may quote the following observa- 
tions of W. Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India , p. 34-35: — “It is com- 
monly believed that women can be fertilized by the sun, and girls attaining 
puberty are secluded from the sight of him. A childless woman desiring off- 
spring bathes, stands naked before the sun and implores him to remove her 
barrenness. A Rajput story tells how a girl became pregnant, because she incauti- 
ously repeated the Giiyatri hymn which she learned from her preceptor [ Does 
Mr. Crooke refer to Kunti ’s tale here ?]; and the same tale is told of an ancestress 
of Changiz Khan and Timur the lame.” We have already noted many instances 
of immaculate conception. Here is another, which may support our conjecture 
as to Kama’s identity with the Sun-god. “ Neith was the virgin-mother of the 
sun” and the inscription at Sais s ays: “ I am what is, what will be and what has 
been ; none has raised my tunic and the child I have given birth to, is the sun. ” 
( The Origin of the Cross y p. 192 ). Swami Satyananda adds: “ It is very probable 
that Christianity borrowed the immaculate conception of Mary from Neith 
indirectly and directly from the birth story of Mazdean Mithra, which is directly 
inspired from the Egyptian sources. For we find Neith having a solar disc under 
her extending arms, exactly like the Mazdean.” (Ibid.). Neith is Nisithinl. 
A Sicilian princess also conceived by the Sun, while yet a maiden ( Balder the 
Beautijuli p. 73 ), and “among the Indians of Guacheta in Columbia, ...a report 
once ran that the sun would impregnate one of their maidens who should bear a 
child and yet remain a virgin (Ibid. p. 74. For other instances, read p. 72-76). 

3. For Kauravas and Gandharl, vide Appendix H f 



CHAPTER XV 

The Bull and the Cow 


According to Mr. J. N. Banerji, the bull on Indian C9ins most 
probably represents Siva. 1 I should venture to suggest that there 
is no doubt with regard to their identity, since, as noted above, we 
have inviolable scriptural authority supporting it, — say from any 
religion. Bull is identical with many male Vedic divinities, as also 
many foreign ones, to allude to all of which again would be tedious 
and unnecessary. Some repetition, however, seems unavoidable. 

In Egypt, the sun-god is called 4 the bull of his mother Hat- 
hor, the Celestial Cow ;* and according to Herodotus, they were 
killed only as a piaculum? “ Conspicuous among Egyptian animal 
cults was that of the bull, and worship of Apis (Hap) goes back to 
the earliest times. According to Herodotus (iii. 28) it was the 
£ calf of a cow incapable of conceiving another off-spring ; 4 and the 
Egyptians say that lightning descends upon the cow from heaven ’ ; 
on the latter point another story was that the god descended on the 
cow as a ray of moon-light... Oxen were sacred to Apis and had to 
be pure white (Herod, ii. 38). When the old Apis died, a new one 
was sought Once a year the cow was presented to Apis and then 
killed (Pliny, viii. 186). ..Women were forbidden to approach it 5 save 
during its four month’s education at Necropolis, when they exposed 

themselves before it (Diodorus, i. 85) n Both the living and the 

dead Apis were connected with Osiris, and its soul formed with 
Osiris a dual god Asur Plapi (Serapis). The dead bull was carefully 
mummified and buried in a rock tomb. The cult of Apis was 
national.” 7 And 4 ‘after the death of Apis-bull his ‘lingam’ en- 
closed in a gold-sheath was introduced in the C ycmi’ of the queen, 

1. I. H.Q., XVI.p. 4. 

2. Myth. A. R., XII. 38 ; vide ut supra, p. 98 ; 95. 

3. Herodotus, ii. 41 ; ERE. I. 507, col. i. 

4. Aditi appears in India as Grishti, which means * sakrit prasuta gauh,’ i.e,, 
a cow that has given birth to one calf only. 

5. Women in Northern India are forbidden to approach Kartika-svaml or 
Kartikeya-Kum§ra, the young son of the Mother Goddess. Also in Maharashtra. 

6. With this may be compared a practice current,—! am told by Srlniwas 
Pandit— among the Maharashtrians, that women desirous of progeny can 
see God Siva only after touching the vrishanas (testicles ) of the sacred vyisha, 
Nandi, sitting before him. I am not sure, but I think, I have observed others also 
performing the same rite. As a symbol of virility, it can be sacred to anybody. 

7. ERE. I. 507, col. i ; cf. D. C. A., p. 578. Vide Appendix J. 
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thereby showing honour to her”. 1 2 In the subterranean,, vaults of 
the avenue leading to the Serapium, discovered near Memphis by 
Auguste Mariette in 1850, numerous carcasses of such Apis bulls 
were found. Ra at Heliopolis, Ptah at Memphis, Minu at Thebes, 
Montu or Menthu at Hermonthis are all supposed to have, assumed 
the form of a bull, and the bulls of Ra and Ptah, the Mnevis and the 
Apis are known to us from classical writers.’ Cambyses, the son of 
Cyrus, “is said to have invaded Ethiopia without success, and to 
have perished, on his return, of a wound received from his own 
sword in the thigh, the same part of the body where in his madness 
he had struck Apis, the Bull-god of the Egyptians.” 3 4 5 Both in India 
and in Egypt, the bull and the cow played the part of a scapegoat.* 

The walls of a temple of Nin-khursag, built by A-anni-padda 
on a mound some four miles from Ur, “were adorned on the 
outside with copper statues of bulls modelled in the round, with 
a copper frieze of bulls in relief,” 6 7 etc. “In Babylonia, figures 
of bulls guarded the approach to a temple, house or garden... 
colossal figures of them in stone or metal, called lamassi ( from 
the Sumerian lamma), were placed on either side of the entrance... 
and in the legend of Chedorlaomer (?) we read that when Bel 
determined to bring evil upon his temple at Babylon, ‘ its sedu,’ 
or guardian-bull, departed from it, and so allowed the Elamite to 
enter and destroy the sanctuary. The guardian bulls were known 
as kirubi, and corresponded with the chirubin which stood at the 
entrance of garden of Eden, protecting the way of the ‘tree of life’ 
(Gn. 3.24 ).” 6 In the list of Babylonian deities found in an 
inscription, the name of * the two divine bulls ’ sacred to Ea or 
Enki of Eridu ( the oldest city on the earth according to the 
Sumerians ) are mentioned. 3 The Assyrian bull was often repre- 
sented as endowed with wings, 8 and was identical with the winged 
sun-god Ashshur-Asur, who was conceived under various hybrid 
forms. He, no doubt, reminds us of the Cretan Minotaur, a 

1. The Origin of the Cross, p. 171-172, Vide Appendix K. 

2. Dawn of Civilisation > 119. 

3. Owen, A brief Hist, of Greece , 12, (1913). 

4. ERE. I, 508. iu The Scapegoat , p, 216 f. 

5. The Sumerians , p. 40-41, 

6. ERE. II. 887-888. 

7. Ibid. Ragozin, 164. 

8. The Origin of the Cross, p< 170. The learned author seems to suggest that 
the celestial bull, created by Anu at the desire of the haughty Ishtar, whose 
proposal was spurned by Gilgamesh, was probably identical with Ishtar’i cjnsoxt : 
he helps the goddess of fertility. 
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grandson of Helios and an off-spring of Pasiphae by a bull, who 
is represented in the form of a half-man and a half-bull . 1 For, it 
is now well-nigh proved that not only Minotaur, but Minos also 
represents the sun. In Crete the lover of the Mother-Goddess 
was a bull.’ “Among the Cretans, a Dionysus was sacrificied 
biennially under the form of a bull ; and the worshippers tore 
the living animal to pieces, wildly with their teeth.” 8 '. 

The Yezidis of Mosul ( on Euphrates ), who worship the Sun- 
god at his rising and setting ( or in other words, perform ‘ sandhya- 
vandana’), sacrifice white oxen at his shrine, — which reminds 
certain scholars of the bulls dedicated to Ashshur. Incidentally 
it is pointed out that like the Assyrians, these Yezidis grow' 
beards. The bull was sacred also to the Jewish Jehoveh 4 and was 
duly offered in sacrifices. It w T as a symbol of Hadad-Rimmon, 
‘the lord of fertility, the prince of the heaven and the earth’, 
with whom it may be either identified or associated : This seems 
clear from Babylonian cylinder seals as well as from Syrio- 
Hittite sculpture from Malatia, Eyuk, Doliche, Zinjerli or Sinjerli, 
etc , 6 From him, or like him, this symbol of virility was borrowed 
not only by Indian Indra-Vrisha = Rudra-Vrishabhadhvaja, but also 
perhaps by the Cilician Sandas and the Greek Zeus. For, it was 
this animal, “whose form was assumed by Zeus in order to carry 
off Europa, a Phoenician damsel. ” fi Ultimately its origin is traced 
either to some Sumerian divinity like Anu or Bel-Marduk or to 
Egyptian Osiris. 

We have already seen that Parjanya is in all probability identi- 
cal with Indra and is often called Vrisha or a Bull . 7 I beg to quote 
some remarks of Frazer in this connection. “The chief deity of 
the Lithuanians w’as Perkunas or Perkuns, the god of thunder and 

1. Cf. The Origin of the Cross, p. 170 f.; SCD. p. 334 f.; 169 f. “ It was 
said that Pasiphae, the wife of King Minos, fell in love with a wondrous white 
bull which rose from the sea, and that in order to gratify her unnatural passion 
the artist Daedalus constructed a hollow wooden cow, covered with cow’s hide, 
in which the love-sick queen was hidden while the bull mounted it. The 
result of their union was the Minotaur. 99 ( The Dying God, p. 71 ). Frazer 
shows that the bull here is none but the sun, that the Cretans indeed called the 
sun a bull, and that the identification of Pasiphae, (t she who shines on all ” 
with the moon has already been suggested by Pausanias. ( Ibid. p. 72 f . ). 

2. Farnell, Cults etc,, II. 632, 645, etc., ERE. I. 508, col. i. 

3. Allen, 213. For bull-worship in Crete, read esp. Glotz. 253-4. 

4. ERE. XII. 147 ; Universal Bible Diet . p. 82. 

5. Garstang, p. 134 ; 144 ; 202 f.; 210 ; 302 f.; ERE. II, 888 ; etc. 

6. I, Taylor, p. 302. 

7. Supra, p. 82 ; cf. p, 148 ; etc. 
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lightning, whose resemblance to Zeus and Jupiter has qften been 
pointed out. Oaks were sacred to him.... And in time of drought, 
when they wanted rain, they used to sacrifice a black heifer, a 
black he-goat, and a black cock to the thunder-god in the depths 
of the woods /’ 1 Malecki also says that Perkunas was prayed to 
for rain. ^Frazer seems to approve of the identity of the names 
Perkunas and Parjanya, originally suggested by G. Buhler and 
endorsed by Prof. H. Hirt, and shows that the bull is an emblem 
of the rain-god , 2 Perkunas, Parjanya or Zeus, being identified with 
him or sacrificed to him. 

Apollo, “a god of light, in both its beneficent and its destruc- 
tive effects/’ was in many places, but above all at Athens, “ wor- 
shipped as Agyieus, the god of streets and highways, whose rude 
symbol a conical post [obviously developed out of lingo] stood 
by the street-doors and in court-yards /’ 3 In spite of his being 
identical with Indian Samba, therefore, he seems to combine in 
himself in addition many of the attributes of Pradyumna or Kama. 
The latter, according to all Indian traditions, is identical with 
the linga or creative form of Siva, who has also a Rudra or terrific 
form denoting the destructive effects of Nature and whose most 
sacred emblem is the sacred bull, Nandi. It is then quite natural 
on our part to expect Apollo to be associated with the Bull. 
In the island of Delos are the remains of the so-called c sanctuary 
of the bull/ the building containing the horned altar of Apollo, 
reckoned among the seven wonders of the world . 4 We have 
already referred to the institution of sacred marriage, and to the 
fact that according to the Greek tradition, ladies were mated to 
the figure of Apollo/ just as Indian ladies are still reported in 
certain provinces to sacrifice their maidenhood to Siva-lingas. 

Again, the philological connection between Priapus and Apis, 
the sacred Egyptain bull representing Osiris, is already demon- 
strated by certain scholars. The obscene rites in connection with 
his worship can be easily likened to the present-day Italian custom, 
observed in the sacred pilgrimage of Catholics, known as Venernia 
( < Venus ), in which a small monolith pillar is touched by their 
private parts, by women desirous of children . 6 “Plutarch in his 

1. The Magic Art , etc., II. 365-367. 

2. Ibid. p. 368 ; Adonis, Attis , Osiris, p. 416. 

3. D. C. A , p. 41-43. 4. Ibid. Vide Appendix I. 

5. The Magic Art, etc., 71. 135 ; Herodotus, i. 182. 

6. The Origin of the Cross . p. 189; vide supra, p. 121; 181; etc. Such a 
“ Saint's stone ” exists also in Medina and is used likewise, so much so that 11 it 
has been almost worn out by this use.” The Origin of the Cross , p. 189. 
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life of Marius states that the Cimbri took with them on their 
expedition into Italy a brazen bull on which they were accustomed 
to swear solemn oaths .” 1 

In ancient Iran “ the moon is closely associated with the 
bull and is regarded as containing the seed of the primeval bull 
(Bundahishn, iv. x), where one of the standing epithets of the 
moon is gaoshiflra, 4 having the seed of the bull \ Here the under- 
lying idea is evidently a fertility concept . ” 2 3 

And Baluchistan is not far from Iran. Sir Aurel Stein says: — 
44 Considering the number of these representations of the humped 
bull and the uniformity of the type throughout all chalcolithic 
sites of Makran and Jhalawan, it seems difficult not to believe that 
this animal was an object of popular reverence if not of actual 
worship. If this assumption is right, the temptation is obviously 
great to seek some connection between the prehistoric worship 
of the population, which occupied the extreme western marches 
of India, before the Aryan invasion of Vedic times, and the great 
role played by Siva’s bull in the Indian cult from very early 
period.”* 

I always wonder why great scholars have mostly ignored 
Indras bull, and have always considered the bull-worship to be 
non-Vedic. There are whole siiktas in the Vedas , 4 which are 
devoted to the sacred bull as identical with the Supreme God. 
Without going into tedious details of such hymns, I may merely 
request the reader to note its identity with the morning sun , 5 its 
connection tvith the Earth Goddess ( PrithivI Devi), Aditi, or her 
various forms . 6 7 It is impossible to fully comprehend our remarks 
in this instance (if not in other places) without reading the passages 
referred to in the footnotes, either in the original or in translation. 

The bull figures prominently among the animals sacrificed to 
Zeus, as also to his favourite 4 maiden daughter’ Athene or Pallas 
Athene ,* 7 44 the goddess of eternal virginity ”, of war and of victory. 
Like Zeus, she is 44 the mistress of thunder and lightning ”, and is 
represented as hurling a thunderbolt *, she 44 sends down from sky 

1. ERE. XII. 889. 

2. ERE. I. 507, col. ii. 

3. Mem. A. S. I., No. 43, p. 161. 

4. AV. VI. 31 ; IX 4; XIII. 1 (especially st. 12, 25, etc ) ; Nirukta II. 
6. 2 *, II. 14. 2. Note that in. AV. IX. 7, ‘go’ is identified with all gods together. 
It is, however, difficult to determine the sex of this ‘go’. 

5. AV. VI. 31. 3 ; XIII. 1. 12, 25, etc. ; XX. 48. ; etc. 

6. AV. IX. 4. 2 ; XIII. 1. 16, 38, 45, 46, 52, 53, 54, etc. 

7. ERE. I. 508, col. i ; Farnell, Cults etc I. p. 290 f. 
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to earth, light and warmth and fruitful dew, and with them 
prosperity to fields and plants”. She was pre-eminently the 
protectress of agriculture and <c inventress of plough”/ and so 
probably her connection with the bull. 

And as to Athene, so also to other forms of the Great Mother 
among the* Greeks, the bull was sacred, e. g. to * £ Artemis 
TcmpoTtohos'.and raupiKy, which Farnell interprets as referring to the 
agricultural functions of the goddess ; in the worship of raapovoXos 
the bull and calf were rarely, the cow never, sacrificed ”/ 

This brings us to cow-worship . Now, if male deity is a bull, 
the female divinity, according to the primitive logic, is bound to 
be a cow. So is Aditi, and we have already noted numerous like 
instances in Egypt, and elsewhere. For instance, Nut, the Egyptian 
sky-goddess and Hathor, the goddess of love, were ££ connected 
with the celestial cow, whose star-spangled belly formed the sky”. 3 
Incidentally, this form corresponds to that of Indian Krishna or 
Ratri. Hathor cc was the c mother-cow ’ which gave milk and was 
therefore, shown both as a cow and as a sycamore fig — the £ tree of 
life \..the milk of the tree was the milk of the goddess”. 4 

Again, Isis, 5 the most popular of all the Egyptian divinities, 
barring, perhaps, her brother-consort Osiris, was undoubtedly a 
mother goddess, representing £< the feminine receptive and produc- 
ing principle in N ature ” . ££ As the goddess of procreation and 

birth her symbol was the cow”, and on monuments, she is mostly 
represented as supporting between her cow-horns the orb of .the 
moon, or as having horns in the shape of a crescent. Hathor is 
also referred to as supporting the sun placed between her horns/' 
The point, which I wish to draw attention to, is that these horns, 
sandwitching the celestial bodies, may, I think, be appropriately 
likened to the so-called Taurine symbol, as seen on certain coins/ 

The Greek goddess Artemis is also depicted £C with horns on 
her shoulders, which are usually supposed to refer to the moon : 
the horns certainly appear in the representations of Selene”/ 
where again it is supposed to symbolise the crescent moon/ The 
car of Selene is often driven by cows, for they were sacred to her/ 0 

1. D. C. A., p. 80-82. 2. ERE. I. 508, col. 1. 

3. Mackenzie, p. 160 £.; cf. Evans, II. 51. 

4. Mackenzie, p. 160 £, 5. D. C. A., p. 324 f. 

6. Mackenzie, p. 179, fig. 50 ; compare this figure with that of Isis, in D. C* 
A., p. 325 ; also Camb. A. H.» Vol. of Plates I. p, 30 f, 

7. Durga Prasad, fig. 5 (Plate 22) ; vide also Evans, II. 806 f. 

8. ERE. I. 508, col. i. 9. D. C. A., p. 573. 10. Ibid. 573. 
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The Greek Artemis was identified with the Roman Diana, who was 
cc the goddess of the moon, of the open air, and open country, with 
its mountains, forests, springs and brooks, of the chase, and of 
childbirth 55 . £< Cows were offered to the Diana of Aventine, and 
her temple adorned with cows 5 , not with stags 5 horns 55 , 1 as was 
usually the case, with her images. Again, in honqur of the 
greatest of the Greek goddesses Rhea-Cybele, the great mother of 
gods, Tauroholia was performed, when bulls were sacrificed. 3 
And to Demeter, too, the cow was offered as an emblem of 
productivity." Frazer also informs us of a fertility charm, accord- 
ing to which the Roman Vestals were required to sacrifice annually, 
on the 15th of April, pregnant cows to the Earth goddess, in order 
to “ quicken both the seed in the ground and the wombs of the 
cows’ 5 ." 

The ancients enacted in so many details ritual dramas, such as 
the one in connection with the violent death and resurrection of 
Dionysus ; and at Tenedos, the god was represented as a new-born 
calf of a mother goddess named Semele ( a favourite wife of Zeus ), 
who was represented as the mother cow 7 and “tended like a woman 
in child-bed 55 . 5 Frazer also show 7 s how the corn-spirit is said to 
assume the form of a cow in folk-lore of different countries. 6 He 
opines that the “horns of the waxing or waning moon naturally 
suggest the resemblance of the luminary to a wdiite cow : hence the 
ancients represented the goddess or the moon drawn by a team of 
white cattle. 557 

The Mountain Mother of .Ur had the bull and cow motif ‘end- 
lessly repeated 5 on her temple. According to Gadd, most of the 
early rulers of Babylon included among his titles “fed with the holy 
milk of Nin-khursag 55 , and he opines that it is this idea that is 
responsible for the representation of the cows upon her temple l 8 
The Egyptian Pharaoh w 7 as also depicted as being suckled by the 
Celestial Cow, as he was her son, as also a son of the Sun- god. The 
Babylonian custom is probably only a borrowal from the Egyptian 
idea. Nin-khursag or Nin-hursag had large cattle-farms assigned 
to her, as at Lagash ; and al-Ubaid was once a pasture-land for her 
sacred cattle to graze. 

In the Vendidad, cow 7 appears as the most valued among “many 
good pure objects created by God”, 9 which included the Fire, the 

1. Ibid. p. 183. 2. Ibid. p. 542 £. 

3, Ibid. p. 178. 4. The Magic Art , etc., II. 229. 

5. The Spirits of the Corn , etc,, I. p. 32-33. 6. Ibid, p. 289. 

7. The Dying God , p. 72. 8. Gadd, 1. c„ p. 62 f. 9. Vend., XI. 1* 
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Sun, the Moon, the Earth, the stars, a (sacred) tree, etc. The word 
‘gao’ is often used for the Mother Earth, and in ‘nemo geush’ 
(‘Homage to the kine’), it signifies ‘the whole nature’ . L Gao evidently 
corresponds to the Indian Go’ and the Greek Gaia, Gsea or Ge. At 
times, gao represents the whole of the Universe, as in Ahunavaiti 
Gatha. Non-feeding of a cow results in childlessness according to 
the Parsees, and her urine (gao-miz) is held in high veneration as a 
purifier, and has to be applied to his body daily by a devout 
Zoroastrian . 3 

Dr. Hutton, in his article on the “ Assam Megaliths” gives an 
illustration, in which are shown forked Y-shaped wooden posts, 
used by Sema Nagas in connection with their burials. Here, to 
the Y-shaped forks (which, as Dr. Hutton shows, are regarded by 
the Nagas themselves as representations of the sacred Yoni) arc 
attached wooden heads of cows . 4 

As in the case of other mother goddesses, identification with 
the cow is almost a constant feature of the Indian Mother Aditi, 
PrithivI, Ida or Vak. It has given birth to various myths and 
various traditions. Like Isis suckling Horus, her ‘ calf of pure 
mouth ’, she appears in her capacity as a sky-goddess, suckling her 
young one Agni (who is, of course, identical with the sun), also 
called Yahva ( = Jehoveh) and a bull . 5 The obverse of some 
ancient coins of Corcyra (or Kerkyra, which is the same as that 
largest Ionian island, Corfu) and Carystus (Eubasa) shows a cow 
suckling a calf , 5 and this type is not unknown to us in India.'’ 

We have already noted one form of the Great Goddess, that of 
Artemis, to whom a cow was never sacrificed. Now, there occurs 
a mantra in the Rik Samhita, where Aditi, as identical with 


1. Compare * Aditih sarvam \ 

2. Amarakosa, st. 303 : — 

‘ ^Tf Cl WT^fr BTRvtT fFVFfi | ’ 

3. ABI., V. ( 1824 ), p. 106f. If the Zoroa&trians apply it to their body 

the high caste Hindus at least in Southern India drink it especially in gravanT 
Also vide Raghu. III.. 41 ‘ ’ etc. 

4. Antiquity, III. 324 f ; pi. viii. 

5. RV.X. 11.1:— 

‘ m 15% imi %= <nrti% ^ srf^r^r: i > 

Cf. RV. X. S. 7:— 

fr: spumt 33 srpjfJr %?r: 11 ’ 

6. Percy Gardner, Hist. Anc. Greece, ( 1918"), p.*139. 

7. Num. Chron., Royal Num. Soc. Great Britain, 1933, p. 139 f. 
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the cow, is called the mother of Rudras, a sister of Adityas, etc., 
and a wish is expressed that Aditi-cow may not be killed . 1 2 The 
Grihyasutras , 3 commenting on this passage, inform us that this 
mantra is to be recited when a cow without being killed is let 
loose, at which time the famous madhu-parka ceremony in honour 
of Atithi, etc., is performed. r ' In funeral rites also, she is let 
loose, and is made to walk thrice round the funeral pyre, when 
this stanza, together with another in praise of the ‘ all-pervading 
Goddess 7 ( = vi^va-vara Devi), is recited . 3 For the Goddess is 
undoubtedly connected with the funeral sacraments as with all the 
rites that are auspicious. The custom of killing a bull instead of 
a cow, in connection with the death of a Brahmana, seems to be 
approved of by Kautilya . 4 5 According to a marriage hymn, occurring 
in both the Rig-veda and the Atharvaveda, cows were probably to 
be killed under the constellation of Aghas or Maghas, while they 
were to be married (to bulls ? ) under the Arjunis or Phalgums. & 

Corresponding to the Babylonian practice of assigning farms or 
pasture-lands to sacred cattle attached to temples, there prevails 
in India an ancient custom, which ordains that a cow within ten 
days of giving birth to a calf, and a consecrated bull, — marked, as 
a commentator explains, with wheel, trident or other symbols, — 
are not subject to punishment, even if they intrude upon any 
farms, etc . 0 

1. RV. VIII. 101. 15 : — 

f BRTT WTt gf^cfT =TT1%: I 

IT g 3T4 SFTFT BT It 1 

Compare YV. XIII- 44 

‘ <TT 1 5 

2. At such a time, the more common custom was probably to kill the cow, 
calf or bull in honour of a guest, etc. A. B., I. 15 : — 

‘ rfST^KT RcPaRTST 37 3f 3 37 SJcR<3 etc. | > 

Uttara-Rama-charita, IV. : — 

1 SOTTOt TTgtra 3WCRT RfTSj- 

3T RIRT 37 Rr3Tl?cT I ’ 

3- F3 7TTR3T f£T%S^ 337 1 

T%W7T 3337 % 3T#T II 

4. Kautilya, Artha~sa$tra>l£YJ . 178, p. 419 : — 

* STTSFrRT Xfiraw ’ft: ’ etc. 

5. RV. X. 85. 13; AV. XIV. 1.13. 

6. Manu VII. 242, on which Kulluka 

f TT^tTf 37 <RFT =3 

3 ^ 1 ’ 

Cf. Yajnavalkya, II. 166 ; Narada, XI. 30 , etc. 
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In the Atharvaveda, whole suktas are devoted to the Celestial 
Cow , 1 where she is sometimes called Brahma-gavi, s Vasa Gauh . 3 or 
Sataudana Gauh . 4 About the Brahma-gavi, we have already noted 
that she is the terrible Meni, to whom human sacrifices are offered / 1 
She is there regarded as the inviolable cow of the Brahmanas f and 
elsewhere the Vaitahavyas are said to have paid very dearly for 
appropriating probably this very cow/ which is said to belong to 
the Bhrigus. It is very difficult to disentangle myth from history 
here ; but, is it possible that, in view of the identification of this 
cow with the earth given in the sukta referring to Meni, we have 
to see here an allusion to some conquest of the territory of the 
Bhrigus, by some foreigners ? We cannot, however, forget that 
in Phrygia also the cow and the bull were held sacred and that 
the slaughter of an ox was a crime deserving capital punishment, 
it being believed that their king was originally a peasant, whose 
£C ox-drawn cart was preserved in the temple of Kybele ”/ 

This identification of Ida = Aditi=Prithivi with the sacred Cow 
is familiar to the Vedas , 9 as also to the Brahmanas , 10 where it is a 
very common phenomenon. She often appears as a wish-fulfilling 
cow , 11 and is no doubt identical with Surabhi of the classical 
mythology. Should any one doubt this, we confront him with 
authority of the Sabha-parva, the Hari-vamsa, Bhagavata and other 
Puranas, which mention Surabhi along with Aditi, Diti, Danu, Ila 
(or Ira), Sarama, etc. The Harivamsa 13 P. mentions them among 
the wives of KaSyapa, while the Bhagavata Purana adds that these 
are only the names of Matris ( mother goddesses ). 13 The Kurma 


1. AV. VII. 104. 2. AV. V. 18 ; V. 19 ; XII. 5 ; etc. 

3. AV. X. 10 ; XII, 4 ; etc. 4. AV. X. 9. 

5. AV. XII. 5.* 6. Ibid. st. 5-6, 17, etc. 

7. AV. V. 18. 10-11 ; V. 19. 10. Read here the original passages to form 
your own opinion. 

8. Sayce, Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia , p. 111. (1903). 

9. YV. XIII. 43 ; XIII. 49 ; cf. VM. 150 " Ida, the personification of the 

off-spring of milk and butter, has a tendency to be regarded as a cow 

10. g. B., II. iii. 4. 34 = XIV. ii. 1. 7 ; III. ff. 4. 20 ; III. iii. 1. 4 ; II. iii. 4. 
34 ; VI. iii. 2. 7 ; T. B., III. xi. 4. 2 ; etc. 

11. S. B., II. ii. 1. 21. Cf. 

e | ’ 

— JRASB. VI. 1941, p. 117. Srl-Malaivarma’s ins., st. 80, 

12. Harivamsa P., I. iii. 59 f.; I. iii. 118 ; Garuda P., vi ( as quoted in 
Vachaspatya, Nagari ed., III. p. 2471 ). 

13. Bhagavata P., VI. vi. 24-26 : — 

3J5 ^TTTlfq- ^Frr frraDit JiFpjfa ^ II 
3FT WlWlfar | 
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Purana calls the Goddess ‘Surabhi’, ‘Kamadhenu 9 or £ Gavam mata 9 
(mothers! cows). 1 Incidentally, we are reminded of the fact 
that in Bhagavad-gita, Krishna, a sun-god, is identified with Sri, 
Vak, Gayatrl, etc. (which are all forms of the Great Goddess) as 
well as with Kamadhuk Dhenu. 3 Can it not be contended that the 
Gita is also aware of the identity of the Mother Goddess and the 
Sun-god ? Krishna identifies himself also with Meih, dolphin 
( makara ), etc., with which the Goddess can be safely equated. 

The identification of Aditi ^Prithivi with the Cow also serves 
to explain why in the Puranas, gift of a cow (go-dana) is often 
equated with the gift of the Earth (Prithivi-dana) : at times, 
dhenu-dana is said to be sarva-dana, 8 for, we know, Aditi 
is sarvamA The fertility significance of:go-dana will, I hope, be 
apparent from the fact that poor Vilasavati, who was so much pining 
for a child, bestowed a gift on the Brahmanas of crores of cows 
when her desire was fulfilled at the birth of *Chandrapida. 5 Again, 
Kanya-dana is to be followed, according to Hindu rites, by go - 
dana , bhu-dana y salagrama-dana 

But, perhaps, the most noteworthy of all myths, to which this 
identification of Aditi = Prithivi with the cow has given birth, 
appears in connection with Prithu Vainya 7 (son of Vena), which is 
given in details or is otherwise referred to by most of the Puranas. 

^TST sriXST WT II 
gftr: snwi crrar term*, i 

cf. Sabha-parva. xl, 39 f. 

‘ 5WT f'T'Tfn i 

SPPTT =rfr?TFfi I 
eptt I ^rcn?rt a htcR: i ’ 

1. Purva-bhaga, XII. 106, 138j 189, etc. Metaphors like the one in 

4 grqi | > should also be remembered : Raghu. V. 33, 

2. Rhagavad-gitii, X. st. 28 ; 34 ; 35 ; etc. 

3. Agni P., 213. 7 ‘ q^R ’ 

cf. Matsya P., 203. 3 f ■; Agni P., ch. 211 ; 292. 

4. Nirukta, quoted above, p. 45. 

5. Kadambari (Parab’s ed.), p. 148. Note the Parsee conviction referred 
to above. 

6. A. J. A. Dubois, 1. c„ p. 223. 

7. Matsya P., X. 12 f. : — 

fRT 3J: qcSTRgJpRTT II 

SS^SsRcT^TT: I 

. . .c$r?r RS5RT^Tfr|%i; *r i etc. 

Compare Vishnu P., 1. 13. 9 ; Bhagavata P., IV. 16. 22 *, IV. 17. 18 ; etc. Kumara- 
sarhbhaVa I. 2 ; Raghu-vam^a, II. 3 ; Naishadhiya XI. 10 ; (Read the com. of 
Narayapa on the same) ; HarivamSa, I. 4. 45 f.; I. 6. 12 f. 
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It has come to stay as a favourite theme in Sanskrit poetry, but its 
historicity can hardly be believed in. And yet, that, brilliant 
conjecture of the late Mr. V. S. Karandikar can be correct. He 
identifies Vainya, the Indian law-giver, who is so much extolled in 
the Puranas for having established civic life on the earth , 1 with the 
divine fish-man Cannes (or Musarus Oannes). According to 
Berossus (a°Babylonian priest of Bel-Marduk of the third century 
B. c.), Oannes came up in a morning from the Aerythrsean Sea, 
at the head of a race of monsters to instruct the inhabitants of 
Chaldaea in all arts and sciences: “in a word ”, says Berossus, 
£C all the things that make for the amelioration of life were be- 
queathed to men by Oannes, and since that time no further inven- 
tions have been made .” 2 In this connection, Mr. Karandikar 3 
points out, in his article published in Marathi, that just as Oannes 
appears in Babylonian tradition ten generations before the Deluge, 
so also Vainya is said to have lived just ten generations before the 
Flood, in the Puranic account, Vainya, who drinks the milk of the 
sacred cow, can very well be a form of the Sun-god. At any rate, 

I doubt not that if not he, his father Vena (or Vena) was 
the same as Sukra or the white sun-god, as is made clear by Vedic 
evidence , 4 which is confirmed by the Nirukta. 

The identification of Oannes with Vainya looked so probable 
that I was * — I admit — misled into the belief that the suggestion 
of Mr. S. B. Dikshit 5 (which I now find also given in Tilak’s Orion), 
regarding the identity of the Indian sun-god Vena and the Latin 
divinity of love Venus, must be wrong. But this need not be so ; 
since we have seen that the Mother Goddess is often identified with 
the sun, r> and that Venus is the same as Sukra or Atta , 7 which is only 
an epithet of the Sun-god, as identical with the Supreme Brahman . 8 
Again, as Mr. Tilak points out, Vena is to be derived from the 
rt. ven or vin, to love. The Nirukta mentions ven as kanti-karma 

1. Bhagavata P., IV. 18. 29-32 ; Agni P., XVIII. 14f. 

2. The Sumerians > p. 189 ; Das, p, 197 ; etc. 

3. Saha-vichara, June 1934, Vol. VI. p. 244-245. 

4. RV. X. 123 ; I. 61. 14 ; cf. YV. VII. 16 ; XIII. 3. T. S., I. iv. 8. 1. ; g. B,, 
IV. ii. i. 8 ; Nirukta, I. 7. 3 ; X. 39. 1 ; etc.; RV. VIII. 41. 3; VIII. 100. 5; 
T. S., II. v. 3 ; vide RV. I, 56. 2 

‘ FTR =T %TT 3TT% % cfaST I ’ 

RV. I. 83. 5 

‘ crt: fgn snvrfc i ’ • 

5. Dikshit, p. 66. 6. Supra, p. 97 ; 101-102 ; etc. 

1. Supra, p. 110-112. 

8. Supra, p. 96 ; etc.; cf. Vishnu P., III. 11, 93 : — e yi^tij^y 5 
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as well as gati-karma so that Vena may signify the solar disc that 
moves acnoss the sky, as well as the divinity of love. 

Another interesting tradition, to which the equation of the 
Mother Goddess and the sacred Cow has given rise, is the fact 
that DraupadI (a mother goddess), if not her husband, was addressed 
as ‘ go ’ 2 by one of the enemies of her husbands. 

The original reason why a cow is to be sacrificed^ to Allah 
according to the Muslim religion lies in the fact that she was sacred 
to the Goddess. And just for the same reason, it is forbidden in 
India to kill a cow. In Epic mythology, we are told that as 
“ goddesses, cows are a source of good luck not to be struck or 
killed ;.,.A sonless man is rescued from his evil state by the gift of 
three jeows.” 3 Finally, Apte has rightly compared a Maha-bharata 
passage (referring to Cow as Mother and to Bull as Father), and 
a Rig-vedic one (referring to the Sky-Father and the Earth-Mother), 4 
pointing out at the same time that an Atharva-vedic hymn equates 
Dyaus with Dhenu, 5 etc. 

Here I may note the significance of the taurine symbol, to 
which I have already made a passing reference. I am inclined to 
connect this symbol, — though I cannot be sure if my suggestion is 
at all probable, — with the sacred Om. This means, I connect this 
symbol with the cow -form of Isis = Aditi, as well as with her Vak- 
Sarasvati-Gayatri aspect. It is a curious phenomenon that this Vak 
aspect is very often conceived even in later Sanskrit Kavyas in the 
shape of a cow, as we shall note below. 

Vag-devata appears in the Rig-veda^ as associated with all gods ; 
she is said to help Rudra in stretching his bow to kill his enemies, 

1. Nirukta, III. 9. 3 ; 9. 14. 

^ 2. Read A. B. Gajendragadkar’s notes (1941 p .314, on Veni-samhara, II. 25: — 
tfFTtftfcr SlfTfcTT I 

3. Hopkins, p. 16. 

4. He quotes in P. V. Kane Vol. of Studies in Indology, p. 36, Mbh. XIII 
76. 9 ;- c jftif Trrar, fro ftcnr ir, f^r sw ^cTt tt i ’ 

RV. I. 164. 33 = AV. IX. 10-12 = Nirukta, IV. 21:— 

‘ STR TRT 3TNRTT ffTcTT SPTR I ’ 

5. AV. IV. 39. 6 3fTKRT I 

Remember also AV. IV. 39. 2 I 

T. B., I. i. 6-10 ’ 

Read here RV. III. 57. 1 ; VIII. 14. 3 ; etc., which show that Indra is the same 
calf as Aditya. 

6. RV. X. 125. Read in this connection an interesting article in JRAS. 1906 
p. 373f„ where the conception of Vag-devata or Sabda-brahma is traced in 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, China, Persia, etc. Note also that Word is one of the 
titles of Jesus Christ. 

M. G. 13 
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and she takes an active part in the interest of the people. This us 
in conformity with her character as a goddess of war and welfare. 
Vak or Dhi is called Dhenu . 1 In an Atharva-vedic hymn , 3 she 
is identified with Dhenu and is said to be Virat, the daughter of 
Kama, who is, of course, the same as the Father God Siva. In the 
Brahmanas also Vak is mostly identified with Dhenu , 3 though some- 
times with Sarparajnl . 4 We have already referred to the fact that 
this identity of Vak-Aditi and Dhenu, Dhena or Gauh is vouchsafed 
by the Nirukta; but an interesting fact is that it appears also in the 
Uttara-Rama-charita, & a late Chedi inscription found at Killian, etc . 0 
Besides, it is a very common idea in later poems that speech 
is a goddess or is otherwise to be connected with the supreme 
goddess Parvati . 7 References to Sapta Viinih in the Rig-veda R and 
sapta-vidha Van! in the Sabha-parva only serve to emphasise the 
identical character of VanI and the Goddess, who can multiply her- 
self at will into seven mothers. 

Now, there is an interesting verse in the Rig-veda (which 
seems to be often borrowed upon by later writers), where also wc 

1. RV. II. 2. 9. 

2. AV.IX.ii. 5 

* *rr % frlcfr i 

Viraj appears as the name of Prajapati’s daughter according to the 
Taittiriya Br. I, i. 10. 6. She is said to have, become RohinI after her rape by 
her father. 

3. Tandya B., XVIII. ix. 21 ; Gopatba B., Purva-bhaga,, IL 21, 

4. Kaushltaki B., xxvii. 4. 

5. Uttara -Rama -char ita, V. st. 31 : — 

M , 4PJ: gUfft 3fRffT.1T: I 

6. K. I., I. 251 £., st. 36 

f TRT ^ 5 % +rrtffT Wf 3fRT I 

Cf. SRB. 1>. 3, st. 10 

‘ HTIRTT FffffrT TTffp' I ’ 

Ibid. p. 31,. col. i. st, 12 ; also st. 16 

‘ T%sn ffTTf. . TTfp|VT. ..I ’ 

7. Uttara-Rama-charita, I : — 

Ragh u,, 1. 1 

5 n i T«rfi%r i 

W: flcRt II 

According to Tantric texts, Siva or Kama is identical with Niida. 

I have no doubt that this is a very old idea, and that the origin of Sabda-brahma 
lies in this very conception. The significance of the Bengali custom of blowing 
a conch ( Sankha-nada ) at the fall of lightning ( which is the same as Jyotirmayi 
form of the heavenly Goddess ) may now be quite apparent. 

8. RV, III, 7. 1 ; Sabha-parva. XI. 34. 
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find Devi Vale identified with Dhenu. According to this verse, 
Vak (who h, no doubt, Amba or Amma) is the same sound which 
the beasts make in bellowing. 1 I suspect that the author of that 
verse wished to connect Amba or Amma with the hambarava of the 
cattle. Furthermore, though I think it not impossible that a psalm 
is connected with a saman, I do not know if it is possible to 
connect Om with Amen. 

Leaving aside these hazardous speculations, we turn to some- 
thing more concerned with facts. The mystic Gayatrl (or Savitri) 
mantra, (RV. III. 62. 10) which every pious caste-Hindu mutters in 
praise of Savitri every morning and evening, begins with Om , 3 The 
next three words,— Bhfih, Bhuvah and Svah,— signify exactly the 
things with which Aditi is identified in the Rig-veda. The Jaiminlya 
Upanishad identifies Om with Aditya. 3 It is, therefore, just 
possible that Om signifies the Father God, Nada or Siva, and the 
three maha-vyahritis his three consorts or Ambikas. But Nada is 
the same thing as Vak ; 4 so also about the Sun and Aditi. Therefore 
Uma may be aptly called Orh-kara-bijakshari 5 as in the Annapurna- 


1. RV. VIII, 100. 11 = T. B., II. iv 6. 10 = Paraskara G. S„ I. 19. 2 = 
Nirukta, XI. 29 

4 ^TRcTt faWTT: TO | 

pFTT II 5 

2. Doubts relating to the identity of Gayatrl and Savitri may be finally 
removed by the fact that the AsValayana G. S., lays down that Savitri should be 
learnt, meaning thereby that Gayatrl should be studied. (I. 21 . 4-5) : — 

‘ arftfe ffimi ?rer qrcraT Trfrrwrr =% tt^t 

Also read ' 1 qj qv:qy 537 =tT HRWT f^TT AWT sq^rf^RIT I 

EfoHfT TTRPft STTf^ft II 

qT ¥it?rr%Frr ^ ^fr swft t ’ 

— Quoted in Madana-parijata, S tabaka I (ASB. ed. p. 66-67). 

By the way, Vratyas are those caste-born Hindus who have forgotten the 
use of Savitri (Yajnavalkya-smriti, I. 38.). 

3. Jaim. Up., III. 6. 2 | ’ 

Yajnavalkya : — 

‘ i^jp-riq qgq: =q 1 3T1W qp'cf 3Tq- trqj^Tfq: II ’ 

Manu : — ‘ qfTsqTfqqtScqqT: I ’ 

4. Ambika is called 1 g^qjf^: q^rqqt qT^TCyJTT qpjfqqiJT I 5 

(Kdrma P., Purva-bhaga, XII. 72.) 

5. Bphat-stotra-ratnakara, No. 83, st, 4 ( p. 180 ) : — < 

qqr mil Bffspr^fFsirsjtT i ’ 

Is not the Goddess really Nigamartha-gochara-karl (i. e,, one, who reveals 
the significance of the Vedas) ? 
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stotra. I now find my conjecture regarding the identity of Om 
( = Ad itya) and Amen, strengthened by the fact that the Biblical 
Amen is supposed to be derived from Amen, an epithet of the Egy- 
ptian sun-god Ra. Om is, according to all devout Hindus, a mystic 
symbol. The name Amen or Amon is supposed to signify “ The 

Hidden Qne ”. x “ His cult was practically universal in Egypt 

Originally he was probably a god of the dead, but later he became 
patron of Thebes, and chief god of the empire. As Amen-Ra he 
was worshipped as the supreme “King of the Gods”, a creator and 
soul of the universe, inscrutable and eternal, and the divine father 
of the Pharaohs .” 3 His female counterpart, Ament, was at Thebes 
equated with Mut, the Mistress and Mother of gods, the world 
Mother. She was also a sky-goddess, and “ is given the head of a 
lioness, or additional ones of a vulture or lioness ,” 3 She was thus 
none else than Vinata, who is the same as Simhi, as we shall pre- 
sently learn. Incidentally, no Brahmana need be told of the great 
importance, which the worship of waters carries in the Sandhya 
prayers, of which Gayatri mantra, for the enlightenment of the 
understanding, forms not the least significant part. Those portions 
in praise of waters relate to the form of the Goddess known as 
Sarasvatl . 4 Again, not only among the Zoroastrians, but among 
the Greeks also existed a rite of maturity analogous to Upanayana : 
among the Zoroastrians it was Navjot ; among the Greeks it was 

reXeTYj / 

Recently at Rairh were exhumed the vestiges of a civilisation 
of some Goddess-worshipping people ; there, along with the 
figurines of the Mother Goddess and the Svastika, the taurine sign 
appeared to be the most popular . 5 Both these symbols occur in the 
Jaugada version of the two Separate Edicts of A&oka, “wherein 
are inscribed three svastikas with three ma’s”* or taurine marks. 
In the Hathi Gumpha Inscription of Kharavela 7 too, these very 
symbols are found, but along with a third, at the commencement 
of the record. In later records, a mark which is often recognised 
as Om and the word svasti occur conjointly. If Svastika can be 

1. NCM. p. 9. 2. Ibid, Italics ours. 

3. Ibid, p.121; 9; etc. 

4. For a discussion on Sandhya, read A. J. A. Dubois, 1. c., p. 251f. 

5. Vide my remarks in Appendix C, Serial No. (of seals) 5, of the Excava- 
tions at Rairh, recently published by Dr. K. N, Puri, p. 71. 

6. JASB., 1921. 233. 

7. For Kharavela, see Barua, Old Brahnii Inscriptions, no. 1; JBORS. 1917. 
Dec., p. 486 f. ; 1920. 155 ; 1928. 150 f. ; El. XX. 71f. ; I. H. Q., XIV. 459f. ; 158f. j 
etc. 
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connected with svasti, I wonder why the taurine symbol should not 
be connected with the sacred Om. Both signs were not only most 
popular in ancient India, but vseem to be often associated with each 
other (as in Jaugada and Hathi Gumpha inscriptions), and were pro- 
bably replaced by the words Om and svasti in later inscriptions. 

Be that as it may, I am afraid, it is rather unnecessary to 
connect the taurine with Maury as, as is done by Mr. Jayaswal ; 1 
and Pt. Durga Prasad follows him. Like almost all other signs, 
connected by Mr. Jayaswal with the Mauryas, it is much more 
ancient than they and lives long after they had disappeared. It: 
occurs in a pre-historie cave at La Pasiega (Spain) along with three 
vertical lines, one on its left and two on its right . 2 According to 
Theobald, it 6t must be considered in an astronomical sense, as 
Soli-lunar ; or if regarded from the stand-point of Nature worship, 
as of androgynous import, the homologue of the c crux ansata ’ on 
Assurian and Egyptian monuments .” 3 A great numismatist and 
iconographist, Mr. J. N. Banerji , 4 agrees with the suggestion that it 
has a Soli-lunar significance. 


1. Proc. Ann. Meeting of the Num, Soc. of India, 1935, p. 11 f . ; 1936, p. 8f* 
JRAS., 1936. 437 f. 

2. G. Baldwin Brown, The Art oj the Cave Dzvellers , p. 74-75. 

3. Theobald, p.304 f. 

4. I. A.. 1925, 162, fn. 1. Vak is the same as 
who is praised in the following verse 

“ tt# vgax (<vo ftsmTsfr jttctt i 

II I st, 6. 
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Lion, Pig or Boar, Goat and Other Animals 

Lion is almost as constantly associated with the Goddess 1 
as the sacred bull is with her counterpart, especially in later times, 
when we do not get many representations of the Goddess in the 
form of a cow. Thus, in Egypt, her most ancient goddess Hathor, 
“ who in pre-dynastic times had been identified with the cow and 
the heavens ”, Lad become “ the lion deity, Sekhet and had sub- 
sequently absorbed, or imparted her attributes to every local goddess 
in the Nile valley, including the hippopotamus-goddess of Thebes .” 3 
Lions of rare beauty were sculptured in that country as were also 
rams . 3 W. Max Muller says that chief goddesses like Tefenet, 
Sekhmet, etc. assume the forms of lionesses . 4 

Copper statues of lions and bulls were excavated at al-Ubaid, 
Nineveh, and many other places in Mesopotamia . 6 Sometimes 
representations of cows and lions are found in graves, cf. a silver 
cow-head and two heads of lionesses unearthed in Queen Shub-ad’s 
grave . 6 For the Sumero-Chaldaean Innini-Ishtar, like her Phoenician 
counterpart, was associated with the lion. In Syria, if at Eyuk, 
Doliche and Malatia, the Father God and the Mother Goddess are 
represented as, or associated with, the bull and the lion respectively, 
in other places like Palanga, etc., we find merely lions or bulls 
guarding the gate-ways of temples, etc . 7 The far-famed shrine at 
Hierapolis (Membidj) contained, according to Lucian, a statue of 
Hera along with that of Zeus both of them sitting: “Hera is 
supported by lions, Zeus is sitting on bulls .” 8 Garstang also gives 
an illustration from coins, found at Hierapolis, on which the 
Goddess appears as seated on a lion-throne and the God on a bull- 
throne . 3 As Maspero writes, the statues of the Mother found in 
Syria, “ sometimes repres ent her as a sphinx with a woman’s head, 

1. ERE. VIII. 368 f, ; Myth. A. R., I. 275-6 ; Langdon, 30. 

2. Egyptian Myth and legend, Intro., xxi. ( D. A. Mackenzie ). 

3. Maspero, p 302-303. 4. Myth. A. R. , XII. 28 f. 

5. “ At Babylon an image of a goddess whom the Greeks called Rhea had 
the figures of two lions standing on her knees.” Adonis, Attis, Osiris, p. 106. 

6. The Sumerians, p. 43 

7. Garstang, p. 85 ; 134 ; 144 ; 301 ; etc. 

8. Ibid, p. 303. 

9. Ibid p. 304 ; ERE. II. 888. In India, a lion-throne (simhasana) becomes 

a privilege of the king, who is but * a sun-god in the form of a man 5 ( na Vishnuh 
ppthm-patilj ). v 
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but more often as a woman standing on a lion passant, either nude, 
or encircled round by merely a girdle, her hands filled with flowers 
or with serpent. 5,1 

The favourite animal of the Phoenician Ashtarte, as of the 
Phrygian Dindymede, was also a lion/ The rock-tombs at Ayazinn 
(Central Phrygia) etc. had two lions rampant guarding the’ entrance. 8 
Sometimes in such representations a sacred pillar would occupy the 
central position of the Goddess. 4 Lydian and Greek coins are 
known to bear on the obverse heads of lions or lionesses as well as 
of bulls. 1 ' Lion was sacred to Rhea-Cybele, who was supposed to 
traverse the mountains riding on a lion, or else in a chariot drawn 
by lions/’ On monuments the lion sits by her side. Bronze and 
Terracotta figurines of Artemis dating from the seventh century 
b. c. show her as “holding in her two hands lions, panthers or 
swans”. The famous temple of Apollo Didymasus of Miletus had 
in its original form “ an avenue of seated figures, with a lion and 
sphinx at the entrance”.' The same king of beasts adorned the 
acropolis-gate of Mycenae, reckoned to be one of the oldest sculp- 
tures in Europe/ On Roman monuments the Goddess appears 
occupying a throne placed between two lions. 9 At Syracuse (a 
wealthy town on the east coast of Sicily, supposed to be founded 
before the 7th cent. B. c.), a lioness was carried in a procession held 
in honour of Artemis. 10 At Corinth, lion-headed spouts were used 
(like go-mukhas in India) as outlets for water in the sacred reser- 
voirs as early as the 6th cent. b. c. n 

The Indian Earth Goddess is also called a lioness in a passage 
occurring in the Yajurveda and the Satapatha Brahmana, 15 and later on 
the lion is a favourite animal of Parvati just as the bull is of Siva. 
These animals are often mentioned in juxtaposition in Sanskrit 
stories etc. 1 " The wide prevalence of the bull-and-lion cult (which 
is the same as the cult of the Sky Father and the Earth Mother ) is 
perhaps vouchsafed by their representations on coins found through- 


Maspero, 158. 

2. 

ERE. XII. 147. 

Camb. A. H., Vol. of Plates, I. 184. 

4. 

Ibid. p. 194-197. 

P. Gardner, His. Anc . Coinage , p. 77 f. 

6. 

D.C. A., p. 543. 

Fletcher, Hist . Archit. f p. 102. 

S. 

Ibid. p. 72 ; D. C. A., p. 50. 

D. C. A., p. 609. 

10. 

ERE. I. 521, col. ii. 


11. Rhys Carpenter, A Guide to the excavations of Ancient Korinth , p. 50 f. 

12. YV. V. 12 ; §. B., III. iv. 2. 12 : — 

c ]%CT ’ 

13. Panchatantra, Mitrabheda, Katha 2 : — 

TiffRjft ftpT: I ...WjTS'T 
%55SFT!5f: T3WF f^TWPTJ ’ 
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out:India. And if they are found almost invariably in all excava- 
tion sites, must we attach a different meaning altogether to these 
finds ? And what about the Mauryan lion and bull capitals of 
Mathura, Sarnath, Lauriya Nandangarh, etc. P 1 * These were executed 
almost certainly in imitation of the Persepolitan capitals, the chief 
motif in which consisted of two lions, bulls or unicorns placed 
back to back ; and there they are recognized to have been originally 
connected with the cult of the Goddess. Perhaps, originally the 
same significance was attached to the representations of bulls and 
lions on the most ancient coins, or in terracotta models, -or even to 
the Mauryan capitals, if any of them do not belong to Asoka’s 
period or later. This significance, however, may have been lost 
sight of very early in India owing to Buddhist influence. We have 
already made it probable that Meru symbol was borrowed by the 
Jains. There is no reason why the Buddhists should not have 
continued the usage of other symbols that were sacred to the 
Goddess. For Hariti was not unknown to them. 

The pig or boar is a most sacred animal in the cult of the Earth 
Mother, to be sacrificed to her especially at the time of harvesting 
or sowing. This is true not only for many primitive or semi- 
civilised tribes in India, but also for a great many races of ancient 
times throughout Eurasia. The untutored primitive mind observed 
that the swine was fertile, and that so were fish and snake. It 
concluded that all of them must, therefore, be connected with the 
goddess of fertility and must be regarded as endowed with special 
favour and protection of that goddess. 

In Egypt, pigs were sacrificed annually to Osiris and to the 
moon. Isis “ is represented, down to late times, under the form 
of a sow, and a sow whether followed or not by her young, is one of 
the amulets placed in the tomb of the deceased, to secure him pro- 
tection of the goddess ”. 5 In Mesopotamia, Nannar, the Moon-god 
of Ur, was associated with a sow. In Crete, the pig was regularly 
worshipped . 3 Among the Greeks, it was sacred to Demeter, and 
was to be sacrificed to her at the autumnal celebrations of Thesmo- 
phoria held by women, ‘ to stimulate the fertilising powers of the 
earth and the human frame ’ , when phalli and snakes made of dough 
were dedicated to her . 4 It was otherwise usual to throw cakes and 

1. Camb. H. I„ I. p. 619 f. 2. Dawn of Civilisation, p. 64. 

3. ERE. I. 524, col. ii. For Corn-spirit as a pig, etc., see Spirits, of the 

Corn, etc., I. p. 298 f. 

4. ERE. IX. 822 ; I. 524, col. i,; D, C. A., 178 ; Adonis , Attis , Osiris , p» 75. 

Spirits of the Corn, etc. II. 16 f. 
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pigs to serpents living in caves sacred to this goddess. The pig 
was sacred also to Gaia, Rhea, and other forms of the Mother 
Goddess in classical mythology, 1 and therefore it was to be 
sacrificed to them. The sacrificial use of swine’s blood among the 
Hebrews 2 is supposed to be “a reference to a form of cult similar 
to that known in Cyprus, where swine were sacred to Asfytarte.” 3 

In connection with certain Bacchanalian festivals, we are told 
that men and women in masks “ carried individually large phallus 
on their backs, supported by a suspended basket in the shape of 
Yoni”, and that they were followed by others who carried a 
gigantic Phallus along with a platform in the shape of a gigantic 
Yoni. And when they arrived in a solitary valley, all the phalli 
were put in their respective yonis. And after a swine was sacri- 
ficed, the “ pairs separated according to their choice, as best as 
they could do under the masks, and had sexual embrace in honour 
of the jolly god, and did not return home before the dawn of the 
day. In this ceremony, the young men that had reached their 
twentieth year, were especially taken care of by the priestesses 
(Paculla Mania) who initiated them into the mysteries.” 4 

In European folk-lore, the pig is a ‘ frequent form of the corn 
spirit ’ ; 6 it was hunted in certain seasons of the year. In Germanic 
mythology it is associated with harvest time as a fertility animal. 
Tacitus (Germania, xlv) informs us about the amber-traders in the 
regions around the Baltic ( Suevian ) sea, called the ZEstyans 
(ZEstii), the following : — “ They worship the mother of the gods. 
The figure of wild boar is the symbol of their superstition ; and 
he, who has that emblem about him, thinks himself secure even 
in the thickest ranks of the enemy, without any need of arms, or 
any other mode of defence.” 

This reminds us of the Egyptian sow-amulets, as also of the 
phallic amulets used by some ancient or primitive tribes. At 
Nimes, the ancient Nemausus, a city in southern France where 
Agrippa built the famous temple of Diana adjoining the fountain 
gardens, 6 ham-shaped pieces of coinage were specially made for 
being “ dedicated to the deity of the fountain. One can hardly 
doubt that they were cheap substitutes for a pig.” 1 The north- 
western limit of the boar cult might perhaps be located in Scandi- 
navia, where the worship was probably introduced by the Phoeni- 

1. J. E., II. 240 ; I. A„ 1932. p. 1 ; D. C. A., 522 ; etc. 

2. Isaiah, lxv. 4 ; lxvi. 3. 3. J. E., II. 240. 

4. The Origin of the Cross , p. 106-107. 5. ERE. I. 524, col. i. 

6, E, B., XVI. p. 460 f. 7* ERE. III. p. 304, col. i. 
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cians/ The Scandinavian priest-kings £C claimed descent jFrom the 
great goddess Freya, who was connected with the boar. In 
consequence of this she wore the boar as a crest/ Referring to 
the above-given passage from Tacitus Dr. W. J. Perry observes that 
because both the Teutons and the Celts used this very emblem, 
the “ Teutonic rulers really belonged to the same family as the 
Celtic rulers”/ Not a very satisfactory inference ! For, such a 
deduction would make our Prithivl-vallabba and other Chalukyas, 
with their boar-crest/ brethren of the Teutonic and Celtic rulers. 

In Bengal and Bihar, a pig is sacred to Kali and the cattle are 
impelled to gore it to death in a most hideous manner at the 
notorious Go-knda festival popularly known as Gay-dand/ In 
Madras the cattle are driven over and trample to death a pig buried 
in the earth upto its neck, and in parts of the Bombay Presidency 
too it is killed and buried to save the cattle from disease, etc/ 
The boar is £ ceremoniously hunted ’ in Rajputana as representing 
Parvati, and his flesh ceremoniously eaten. It is offered to Sitala, 
the cholera-goddess, in order to appease her wrath/ The Gay-dand 
festival seems to be referred to in a somewhat obscure fashion in 
the Satapatha Brahmana, where the cows are said to recognize in the 
boar their very “ quintessence / ,s 

In a religious fair held in 1871 in connection with a shrine of 
Parvati at Devi-patan, an “ ancient village in the Gonda District of 

1. A. C. Das, p, 206 f. 2. Perry, p, 194. 3. Ibid. 

4. Note about the Chalukyas the following description from then incriptions 
which may show their devotion to-the cult of the Mother Goddess : — 

‘ cKrfcTSsrFiT 

ffT(J5n' r JTqR t TTl%cfT?[t '^rqvfRTJfW- 

i ’ etc. 

—I. A. XII. 91 f.; cf. I. A, XIII. 55 f.; XIII. 137 f. 

The Kadamba kings also claim descent from Huritl and Manavya-gotra : — 

— EL VIII. p. 24 f. Harltl is'already shown by us to be a form of the Great 
Mother, and I have no doubt KausikI was also another form of the same goddess 

5. Risley, Tribes and Caste , I. 290 ; I. A., 1928. 137 f. ; 1931. 187 f. ; 1932. 1 f. 
231 f. ; etc. 

6. Thurston, Castes and Tribes in S. India , IV. p. 226 ; I. A„ 1927. 97 ; 1932. 
If. ; etc. 

7. ERE, I. 525, 

8. S. B., V. iv. 3.19:— 

‘ 3??fr ? I ?qT ififwi °rt?: grswsr 

imfe; *tr: i ’ " 

cf. SB., XIV. i. 2. 11 ; TB. L i. 3. 6 ; etc. 
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Oudh, supposed to be one of the oldest seats of Saiva cult in 
Northern India ”, some 20 buffaloes, 250 goats, and 250 pigs were 
sacrificed daily at the temple, according to Mr. Benett. 1 There 
are many tribes, in Chota Nagpur and C. P., which sacrifice to 
this day a pig to the Earth Goddess, “to recruit her energies.”* 
This resurrection as it were of her dormant spirit seems to be 
symbolised in the myth of Boar-incarnation, though its popularity, 
in political circles or elsewhere, may be due to political or other 
causes. 3 

The equation Vishnu-Krishna = Adonis-Attis suggested pre- 
viously at once transfers the field of our enquiry beyond India ; 
and the facts that the worshippers of Attis abstained from eating 
the flesh of swine, that the pig ranked as a sacred animal among 
the Syrians, and ( if we trust Lucian, De dea Syria , 54) also among 
the Phrygians of Plierapolis (who never ate or sacrificed the animal 
out ' of reverence towards it), etc., become significant. The 
analogies of the goat Dionysus and the pig Demeter make it proba- 
ble, in the opinion of Frazer, that the “ story of hostility of the 
animal to the god (Attis) was only a later misapprehension of the 
old view of the god as embodied in a pig.” 4 Robertson Smith also 
holds that the wild boars annually sacrificed in Cyprus represented 
Adonis himself. 

In fact, without taking recourse to such an hypothesis it is 
difficult to satisfactorily explain the terms 11 “ Yajna-varaha ”, 
“ Yajna-sukara ” ( = Sacrificial Boar) etc., used in connection with 
the Primeval Boar, that is said to have uplifted the Earth. The 
Boar is otherwise referred to as Yajna-purusha, Yajne^vara, Yajna- 
bhavana, etc. 1 ' 1 Vishnu is often identified with Yajna in the Brah- 
manas, and this is found in later texts as well. 1 Moreover, in a 
Rig-vedic passage, Rudra is identified with Vahara, 8 and the 
Atharvaveda refers to Prithivi in association with Varaha. 3 

In the south-western islands- of the E. Indian Archipelago, 
yearly pigs are sacrificed to Upulero, Grand-father Sun, and 
Upunusa, Grand-mother Earth, at a time when the nunu tree (a 
species of Ficus) changes its leaves, when it is supposed, the Sun 

1. ERE. IV. 693, col. i. 2. ERE. V. 129. 

3. Dr. Ray ChaudhurPs explanation ( PrfAI, p. 156 ) of the significance of 
Boar-incarnation is not at all acceptable without considerable reserve. 

4. Spirits of the Corn , II. etc., p. 22-23. 

5. Matsya P., 248. 77 ; Bhagavata P., III. 19. 9. ; Padma P., VI. 165. 5 f. 

6. Bhagavata P., III. 13. 23, 29, 34, etc. 

7. Ibid. III. 29. 38. 8. RV. II. 114. 5. 

9. AV. XII. 1.48:— 

C\ 
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comes down to fertilise the Earth . 1 “ The pig is the most impor- 
tant sacrificial animal of Oceania, and is also frequent victim in 
Africa / 53 

The Goat , the lamb , the sheep , the ram : — These animals were 
often sacrificed to Hecate, Artemis, Aphrodite, or ( as in Sparta) 
to Hera . 3 TThey were also offered to Apollo and Dionysus. 
Apollo was called Tragins> * god of goats 5 . 4 According to the 
Greek tradition, Zeus was suckled by the goat Amalthea in the 
island of Crete/ This tradition is represented on certain faience 
objects of the Middle Minoan III, where we find a she-goat 
suckling her kid, just as there are others in which a cow is repre- 
sented as suckling a calf/ And this is further traced to Egyptian 
mythology and monuments, where the Mother Goddess nourishes 
her young one, under different aspects. 

Now, Apollo was a god of lepers, and the Lord admonishes 
Moses the following “law of the leper in the day of his cleansing”. 

“ And on the eighth day he shall take two lambs without blemish, 
and one ewe lamb of the first year without blemish ,5 , and the 
priest shall present these things along with others unto the Lord 
on behalf of the leper/ The Bible testifies to offerings of all sorts, 
often “ in addition to thank-offerings made by fire ”/ The animals 
offered to the Lord included lambs, goats, rams, sheep, bullocks/' 
etc., according to early Hebrew tradition ; but afterwards we find 
sacrifices of these animals prohibited. 

“ Hear the: word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom; give ear 
unto the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrah. To what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the 
Lord : I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or 
of he goats 55 /° 

Sheep and cattle, we are told by Dr. Seyffert, “could be 
offered to any gods among the Greeks. As regards swine and goats, 
the regulations varied according to the different region / 5 11 Nay, 
at times, as in the Roman sacrifice named Suovetaurilia a combined 
offering of different animals, e. g. a boar (sus), a ram (ovis), and a 

1. ERE. IX. 822 f ; The Magic Art II. 98 f. 2. ERE. I. 524, col. ii, 

3. D. C. A., p. 552 ; 40 ; 72 ; 271 ; etc. 4. E. B. 11th ed. II. 184. 

5. D. C. A., p. 24 ; 703 ; etc. Glotz, p. 24. 

6. Camb. A. H., Vol. of Plates, 1. 122. 7. Leviticus, xiv. 10 f. 

8. Universal Bible Dictionary , p. 421. 

9. Numbers, xv. 5-9; xxviii. 7-15 ; Judges, Vi, 26. 

10. Isaiah, i. 10-11. 11, D. C, A., p. 552. 
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bullock (taurus), was made. 1 “In State sacrifices, victims were 
sometimes sacrificed in great numbers; e. g., at the Athenian 
festival in commemoration of the victory at Marathon, 500 goats 
were slain ” . J 

And such State sacrifices are not altogether unknown in India. 
One harvesting season in India lies in the month of Asvina or 
1 Kuar 1 (<Kumiira ?) (September-October), when Dasehra or Durga 
Piija festival is held in honour of Durga or Tara for ten days of the 
bright half of that month. 3 The eighth day, known as Durgashtaml 
or Mahashtami, is the most sacred of them. Now, at Tarab (as in 
other places), a fair is held annually in honour of the Goddess for 
these ten days, “ and a he-goat is sacrificed daily, the Raja bearing 
all the expenses.” On the morning of the 8th day, the prince 
sacrifices a bull or a buffalo, in addition to numerous goats. “The 
fair is the occasion of much merriment and even much debauchery 
...The plain is a sanctuary, and no one can be arrested on it for any 
offence... There is much drinking,” 4 and prostitution plays not the 
least important part in this samaja, held in honour of Devi Tara. 
Kids, sheep, buffalo, etc. form an essential ingredient in the sacri- 
fices offered to appease this terrible goddess, Karali Kali : 
“ Parents desirous of sons, families in any great sorrow, vow to 
Kali that if a son be given, or the trouble that oppresses them be 
removed, a kid will be sacrificed to her.”' 1 Among the hill-tribes 
of Punjab goats are said to be sacrificed also on the day of 
Sivaratra (14th day of the dark half of Phalguna = February-March), 
as well as on the Makara Sankranta day 6 (the first day of Magha 
coming about the middle of January and marking the entrance of 
the sun into Capricornus). Two days after Kishun Ghari Mayas’ 1 
(the last day of Sravana ?) farmers are said to worship their field 
with the sacrifice of a goat. Lastly among certain British East 
African tribes, goats were sacrificed in ceretaonies to fertilize 
barren women.® 

Now, misunderstanding the waywardness or rather the com- 
plexities of the primitive religions, Tacitus observes (V. iv.) : 

“ Whatever is held sacred by the Romans, with the Jews is held 
profane : and whatever in other nations is unlawful and impure 
with them is fully established.. .In contempt of Jupiter Hammon, 
they sacrifice a ram. The ox, worshipped in Egypt for the god 

1. Ibid. 5'2; 606. 2. Ibid. 552. 

3. A. C. Mukerji, 1. c., 156 ; 162 ; etc. 4. I. A., 1907. 40-41. 

5. The Great Temples of India, Ceylon and Burma, p. 2. 

6. I. A., 1907. 300-301. 2- Ibid. 301. 

8, The Magic Art , II. 316. 
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Apis, is slain as a victim by the Jews. From the flesh of swine they 
abstain altogether.” The fact is that what is sacred to the- Goddess 
or her male counterpart, may be sacrificed for, or as identical with, 
the divinity, in accordance with the conception contained in the last 
Rile of the Purusha-sukta, which asserts that the god of sacrifice was 
himself sacrificed (in the form of an animal) to himself such being 
the religiod of the ancients ; J or for the same reasons of veneration 
and sanctity, and identity with the deity, the animal may be almost 
r taboo to others, who would, under no circumstances, kill it. 

Now, w'C may point out an interesting conception in the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad, where a she-goat, of ‘red, black and white’ 
colour, producing numerous off-springs that take after her, is said 
to be followed up by a he-goat. The she-goat is identified with 
Maya or Prakriti and the he-goat with Mayin or Mahesvara. The 
latter is said to reside in every yoni, and is therefore to be ex- 
tolled . 3 Undoubtedly, he was represented in the Upanishadic 
days as a linga ; otherwise, this description becomes inexplicable. 
He is again identified in that Upanishad with a bull, he fills all the 
quarters with his lustre and is a ‘ bhaga-van ’ and ‘ varenya \ 3 — this 
last being a distinguishing epithet of Savitri according to the 
Gayatri mantra. The allusion to the variegated colour of the 
she-goat can easily be explained by the description of the Earth 
Goddess given by the famous Mahl-sukta of the Atharva-veda, 
where she is said to be ‘ red, black and tawny ’. 4 It is not possible, 
therefore, to accept the orthodox interpretation offered by com- 
mentators like Sahkaracharya , 5 who, I am afraid, may still find 
great following even among the advanced Sanskritists. 


1 . 


2 . 


4. 


' fIf FfFFFFr i^TlWfSr 'TFT FT FFFFFTFF. 1 3 

TT „ — RV. 1. 164. 50; X. 90. 16; etc. 

Svetasvatara Up., IV. 5 f. : — 

f gpn^cBf srffrfg^fjwrf °rfT: fft: fftfftt ffft: i 
r m\ iFFFTTsg^r... i 
. . .FTFT 3 faSTFFTl%F 3 Ft-FTR I 

. . .FT FTTF FTTF FFFT%ff FFT FFF. I 

cTiftFFT ftf fff'uf ...I ’ 

Ibid. V.2&4:— 

FT FTTH FJfFFfFFT0FT^T TF4FTF WFT HFfpsr HFT: I 
. . .HFT f^TT: TFFFFFTHFF, FFFT HSHfFTH, I 

3F F FFT FFFFFUFT FTFT^FFTFTFTFTFS'c^F: U 
AV. XII. 1.11:— 

‘ Ff S®nt frflFt ft Wit gFT FTF glftFTFFSFHTR. I ’ 

Vide Sarira-bhdshya, on Brahma-sutra, I. 4. 8. Sarva-darsana-saTigraha 


(Anandasram ed.), p. 120 . 
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The she-goat appears also in the Taittiriya Samhita as pro- 
ducing two or three kids , 1 and this may support our interpretation 
rather than that of that great commentator. Again it must be clear 
by now that there is no such thing as a dramatic change in the 
philosophical outlook from the Brahmanas to the Upanishads, as is 
supposed by most writers : both are ultimately based on the primi- 
tive conception of an all-pervading Yoni and an all-powerful 
Linga. And none even among the most orthodox scholars would 
deny, I hope, that this conception lies at the root (at least partly) of 
most of the philosophical systems of the Hindus,— of the ancient 
Sahkhya system, of the Bhagavadgita , 2 as well as of the modern 
philosophy of Sri Ramakrishna : They are mostly based on the 
idea of Prakriti and Purusha (or Asat and Sat) and of Unity in 
diversity. All these are pre-historic borrowals, only glorified 
by wordy elaborations and eloquent ebullitions of faithful com- 
mentators and uninformed writers. Etymological explanation of 
the words Bhagavan, Bhagavatl, etc. may alone suffice to stress the 
importance of Yoni-cult in Hindu religion. Hence, with Lien Chi 
Altangi of the Citizen of the World, one is constrained to observe 
that in every country, tf the brachmans (Brahmanas ) and the priests 
deceive the people ; all reformations begin from the laity ;...How, 
how can mankind be guilty of such strange absurdity...? Where, 
I again repeat it, is human reason ? not only some men, but whole 
nations, seem divested of its illumination .” 3 

1. T.S., VI. v. 10. 1. 

2. Bhagavatl -git a, VII. 5-14 

„ ‘ uw t%t% £ crut i 

5TOC. n 

. ..^t !TOFpfr 5m ii ’ 

Ibid. IX. 8-10 

‘ 3^: 5=T: I TOInni mMiUcIJI 

...WS^toT It ’ 

Read also Bhagavad-glta, XIII. 19, 21, etc. Compare Kumara-sambhava, 
II. 7, 10, 13, etc. I must make it clear that I do not mean that the real philosophy 
of the Bhagavad-glta ( viz. of Karma-yoga) has anything to do with Linga or Yoni, 
though sentences like : ‘Anena prasavishyadhvam — esha te= st-vishta-kamadhuk’ 
have been so interpreted, to my surprise, by a Very orthodox preacher of 
Maharashtra named Sankarrao Rajwade ( Ahitagni ). ( He connects this stanza 
with certain biological facts. ) I am alive to the refined atmosphere of the 
philosophy of Karma-yoga,-— which I regard merely as a counsel of despera- 
tion, a log to support a helpless theist weltering in the misery of faith I 

3. B. D. Sattigiri’s ed. Letter VI, p. 16-17. 
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A goat was sacrificed not only to Apollo but also to Pushan. 1 
It was an animal sacred to Pushan, who is frequently called Ajasva 
(‘One having goats for his horses’) 3 or Aja (‘One possessing 
goats ’) 3 in the Rig-veda. References to goats drawing his chariot 
are also met with not very rarely in that text ; 4 or else they are 
called his carriers. 6 He is the lord of glowing ( sucha or 3uch ) he- 
goats and She-goats, as is pointed out by Ekendranatha Ghosh. 6 As 
a representative of Pushan, the he-goat plays an important part in 
the ritual of burial, 1 and there is a whole sukta devoted to the 
sacrificial goat Panchaudana Aja, who is there equated with many 
things, but especially with Agni : His chest became the earth, 
back the heaven, middle portions the atmosphere, sides the 
seas, and flanks the quarters. 3 In the Vedas as well as in the 
Brahmaiias, the morning sun, Rohita, is — it appears to me — 
referred to as Aja Ekapada (Ekapad). 9 

Other animals : — If the Goddess appears in the form of a 
hippopotamus in Egypt, 10 we should expect that in India she should 

1. RV. I. 162. 3-4 

‘ ^ gv 3T%q 'R'R qpTT qtqq fq^sq: | 

...3T5TT gwi: qqqt HR qfq qq &qtq : xrrqtqqvfq: || ’ 

2. RV. 1. 138. 4 ; VI. 58. 2 ; IX. 67. 10 ; VI. 55. 3 f. 

* Tpfr snwrrtq mi vfgyqpq i tot i 

ggrfr Rf^RR. i Rqqf str e^q i 

...3TRTPSr: vqq $ SRfsrqq; I qf?g R'qq: || ’ 

3. RV. I. 23.13.' 

4. RV. VI. 55. 6 ; X. 26. 8 

3TT % ^q^T 'TRvTRT ft qfR: I 

5. RV. VI. 57. 3°l— 

3T5TT 3Rqi=q qgqt, ftf 3Rq^q ( = |?jRq ) tRcTT | qT*qt qqiFT T%5rvr II 

6. RV. X. 26. 6 ; JASB. (NS. XXVIII.), 1932, p. 89. 

7. V. I., 1. 12 ; RV. X. 16. 4 = AV. XVIII. 2. 55 ; T. A., VI. i. 2. 

8. AV. IX. 5. 7 f. :— 

‘ 3RTt3TffR3Tg CiRcfT qfjRT hqqrf: I. . .qpqTs^qq RRSTtr... ( 

3WT V sqss&qq qiRR ^qqqqq RT: <jqq| 3Fqfw qsq fq^T: 
vtv qgfr pffr ii ’ 

9. AV. XIII. 1.6:— 

‘ vf|qr ^TTqr'Tfq^T qqR qq q;tq#r qqR i 
qq ivrraqsq TrqqrqTS^q q^q n 5 

T. S., III. j. 2. 8 

‘ 3Rr trqRTct. q~ i ’ 

Cf. RV. VI. 50. 14 ; X. 64. 4. 

10. Ta-urt, i’a-ueret, Ta-oer or Thoueris, wife of Set or Sati, worshipped at 
Thebes as the mother of Osiris. 
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be at least connected with the elephant in some way or the other. 
Our expecJation does not altogether remain unfulfilled, for Nanda, 
a form of Ambika, is to be depicted as seated on an elephant . 1 * 
Nay, even like Gaja-Lakshmi, Durga appears (though rarely) as 
being sprinkled over by elephants standing on both sides of the 
goddess.’ Her consort is Gajari (Gajarati) or Kritti-vasas, and one 
of her sons is Gaja-mukha or Gajanana. 

No doubt, like her other son Kumara, this Vighne&i was also 
originally identical with her husband Sankara-Rudra ; for the 
‘ mouse ’ which is a distinguishing attribute of the elephant- 
god in later times is verily a beast of Rudra according to a Vedic 
hymn ; 3 and if his father is Khanda-para&r, Gajanana is Para^u- 
dhara ( = Wielder of an axe ). 4 Other attributes of his can also be 
legitimately connected with his father, without much difficulty. 

But, perhaps, the funniest thing about the Goddess is, 
I believe, her representation as a cat-goddess Maau (or Atet) 
in Egypt and as Bidali in India . 5 From Herodotus we learn 
the story of a Greek, who killed a cat and consequently became 
unlucky. It seems that like the Apis-bulls, scarabs and ibises, cats 
were also mummified in Egypt. For if the Apis-bulls etc., were 
identified with Osiris, “ every she-cat, at any rate, was regarded 
more or less as Bubastis (or Bastet) herself .” 6 7 

We now turn to the winged annuals. Of them, the cock was 
no doubt, a favourite of Kalika .' 1 There are numerous tribes in 
Central and Southern India, which sacrifice the fowl to the Earth 
Goddess or else to the Sun-god ; and according to the Puranas, 
KukkutI is the very epithet of the Goddess . 8 In the Vendidad, 
the cock is held to be the most sacred of all animals excepting 
the dog . 9 Among the Greeks, Priapus, son of Dionysus and 


1. E. H. Io., p. 355. 2. E. I., XVII. 360. 

3. YV. III. 58 trq % T& ¥JNT 3fl4g3=f 'll: > 

4. Halayudha, Abhidhana-ratna-mala, I. 18 : — 

* 3TT1WT wrfcp* I 

fqjjFpFT u ’ 

5. Matsya P., 179. 12 ; Agni P. 52. 8. 

6. E. B., VIIT. p. 59. Bubastis was identified with Hathor. For the corn- 
spirit as a cat killed at reaping and threshing, vide Spirits of the Corn , etc., I, 
280-81. 

7. Durgaprasad, p. 35. Fowls, goats, pigs, fish, lizards, etc. are offered to 
Kali ; X. A., 1907. 298. 

8. Matsya P., 179. 17. 

9. ABI. V (1924), p. 108; for the cock as a sacred bird, see J. Anthrop. Soc., 
Bombay, V. 342-362. 

M, G. 14 
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Aphrodite, was not unoften represented as a phallus on the head 
of a cock . 1 In Germany, Hungary, Poland, Transylvania, etc., 
a cock is annually sacrificed at the reaping of the crop, and is 
probably identified with the corn-spirit . 3 The Lithuanians sing at 
the harvest season the following litany : — cc O Earth, we give you 
this cock qnd hen as free-will offering .” 3 

But the peacock appears to me to have played in India that 
part— though not so prominently,— which was played by the dove 
outside India : the underlying idea in this connection being that 
whatever is beautiful must belong to, and be identical with, the 
Goddess. For a like reason, the Goddess is called Haihsl in 
some Puranas. We have already noted that the Indian Goddess is 
adorned with peacock’s feathers, or has them for her banner . 4 In 
Sanskrit literature we get numerous references, whereas terracotta 
figurines of the Goddess with her crown decked with flowing 
feathers of the peacock are not altogether wanting . 6 Again, we 
know that the Greek parallel of this Yoga-maya, viz. Hera, had a 
favourite animal in the peacock that sometimes perches on her oak- 
tree, as, for instance, in a group preserved in the Pelazzo degli 
Conservatori at Rome/' No doubt, in India, Mayura is appropriated 
by a son of the Goddess, viz., Kumara, Pavaki or Kartikeya ; but 
it is at least guaranteed by poetic fancy that the peacock's feathers 
adorning the ears of Bhavani belong to that very bird of Pavaki/ 

Nor do the Puranas leave us here in the lurch ; for among the 
Matris, the Matsya Purana mentions Kumarl (of the appearance of 
Kumara and wearing his apparel) as riding on a peacock, and the 
Agni Purana calls her Sikhi-vahini . 8 The Jats and the Khandhas/ 

1. The Origin of the Cross, p. 173. 

2. Spirits of the Corn, etc., I. 277 f. 

3. Ibid. 11.49 f. 

4. Vide supra, p. 164 ; Harivarftsa II. ii, 45; Mbh. IV. 6, S ; VI. 23. 6; etc. 

5. Agrawala, Mathura Terracotta, p. 29-; fig. 26. 

6. The Magic Art , etc., II. 142. 

7. Meghaduta, Purva-megha, st. 44 : — 

‘ *IR5cT JOT 3rt Wft JpTEfraTT HfRTTcf I 

•IlcrFTTt qrawr || ’ 

8. Matsya P., 261. 24. 

‘ Jffijprt 555FT ge^L. I fTOTI I 

’TcfT II ’ 

CL E. I., XVIII. p. 128 f; Agni P.. 145. 10; 50. 19 

' ^tfrrtr rot i ’ 

Ibid. 309. 4 

'JPJISOTT f%?TOTigOT | ft^RROTT tl’ 

9. Crooke, 1. c., II. 45, 150, etc. 
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both worshippers of the Great Mother, use it as a totem, and so do 
the Moris (a sect of the Bhils, named after Mora or Mayura .). 1 * 
Frazer notes that in the hill tracts of Goomsur, the Earth Goddess 
“was represented in peacock-form, and the post to which the 
victim was bound bore the effigy of a peacock ”, just as she was 
elsewhere identified with the elephant that was sacrificed to her.* 
The Yezidis, dubbed by some Britishers as the “ Devil worshippers 
of Mosul ”, perform the adoration of Ta’us (or peacock). “An 
equation, Ta’us = Tammuz, has been proposed, which explains the 
rites as a survival of Tammuz worship .” 3 

In fact, though this Universal Goddess may choose at a particu- 
lar place some particular animals as her favourites, she essentially 
remains the Mistress of all beasts and all birds, both in India 
and abroad. In India, she is not only the Queen of all serpents, 
but also the Queen of all birds : She is Suparnl, SauparnI, Sakuni , 4 * * 7 
or Vinata, in addition to being Nagesvarl, Sarpa-rajni or Kadru. 
She is also Sarama, even if she be a Simhi. She can assume the 
form of any animal, for animals of all forms owe their origin to 
her . 1 As the Brahmanas aver, she is the support (pratishtha) of 
all ;® and even after their birth, she it is who nourishes them all, 
the men, the beasts and the plants . 1 She is the protectress of all, 
and is, therefore, to be invoked . 8 She is invoked to protect the 
cattle by day and by night , 9 and in her wonderful way she supports 
even the birds in the air . 10 This all-guiding, all-protecting character 
of the Divine Mother Siva, Sankarl, or Sarva-mangala, is often 
referred to in the later, Epic and Puranic, literature as well , 11 and 
the role of the Vedic corn-goddcss Ida is taken up by the Puranic 
Sakambharl or Anna-purna, and Sita is only a form of that goddess. 

1. Spirits of the Corns, etc., II. 29. 2. Ibid. I. 247-48. 

3. ERE. I. 524 ; I. A., 1925 . 94 f. Read esp. E, S. Drower, Peacock Angel. 

4. Matsya P., 179. 10-12. 5. £. B., III. ix. 3. 2. 

6. S. B., IV. v. 2. 15 dppr TfcTST I ’ 

a. b., viii. i : — ' ^4 % iri^njT i ’ 

Jaim. Up.. I. X. 2 ‘ 3F&T: ( TTcrflcfT: ) I ’ 

Cf. g. B„ I. ix. 1. 29; I. ix. 3. 11; II. ii. 1. 19; etc. 

7. S. B., III. ii. 4. 20; IV. i. 2. 27; VI. iii. 2. 7; T. B., III. xi. 4. 2; etc. 

8. RV. X. 100 (All stanzas end in) ■ 

' 3TT ¥RcnTcT srfSfFT I * 

9. JASB. 1932, p. 16; RV. VIII. 18. 6 

‘ srfrforr i arftsffc vwr-. ii ’ 

10. RV. I. 72. 9 : — f Iff! If <T# HTcF %; | ’ 

11. Hopkins, 78f.; 81f . 
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She is pre-eminently the wife of Pa&upati or Rudra, to whom all 
the beasts belong . 1 It is only sufficient to read a single Atharva- 
vedic Sukta* to convince oneself of the intimate : connection of this 
god with different beasts, even in Vedic period. 

The connection of the Goddess with the animals in general 
may be conveniently illustrated by a few typical examples only. 
To Artemis “all beasts of the woods and fields, in fact all the game, 
were dear and sacred .” 3 Homer conceived of the Earth-goddess 
“ as the mother not only of corn, but of cattle and of human off- 
spring .” 4 The Aegean Goddess is the “ mistress of wild animals, 
snakes, birds, and fishes ,” 5 of which one or the other might accom- 
pany her. The relation of bulls, stags, ibexes, lions, etc., is clearly 
visible in the heraldic representations of the /Egean religious art, 
especially in the later Minoan period . 5 In the Atharvaveda, the 
Goddess, as the mother of Indra, is represented as residing in the 
lion, the tiger, the elephant, the serpent (Pridaku), and the cows, as 
also in the lustre, the fire, the Sun, a Brahmana, men and gold . 7 
The HarivamSa P. associates the Goddess with cocks, goats, ewes, 
lions, tigers, etc. s In connection with an image of Chaxidika, 
worshipped by an old and pious Dravida, Bana says that with her 
were associated goats, mice, hinds, black snakes, etc.; and he 
describes them by the same epithets as are applicable to her devout 
worshippers . 9 


1. AV.II. 34. 1; §. B., XII. vii.3.20, 

2. AV.X1.2. 

3. D. C. A., 71 £.; W. S. Fox. 1. c., p. 1R2 f.; Myth. A. R„ I. 276. 

4. The Magic Art etc., II. 128. 

5. Glotz, p. 245f.*, cf. Camb. A. H,, Vol. of Plates, I. 194f., where it is 
recognized that both ‘mythology and cult suggest that the Greek Lady of Wild 
Animals has affinities with the nature goddess of the Bronze Age.’ 

6. Glotz, p. 240. 

7. AV , VI. 38. 1-2 : — 

‘ reft 55TTST 3T 25-FFt MTWT 5tT§m aiT I 
Wi gw 3RFT m h wit gfagFrr u 

ftwr sirft m t|w foiwg nig m g^qg i srr geft... n ’ 

A different interpretation is also possible here. 

8. HarivamSa, II. iii. 6.» 

9. Kadambari JParab’s ed., p. 397-401):— 

WttI: iwqTfg 

. .^gpcfwTf^qTf^ri 

W I ’ 


CHAPTER XVII 


Some, j designs 

The triangle, the life-symbol Y > the cross, the cross-and-ball 

or Ujjain or Mdlava symbol, the triscelis, etc.: — It might be 
sufficiently clear by now that the ancient symbols from even very 
distant countries have to be studied with reference to one another. 
The devices appearing on the punch-marked coins were in fact so 
studied by Mr. Theobald ; but unfortunately he found little 
following, with the result that the interpretations suggested by him 
of many symbols, though correct, were altogether ignored by most 
of the Indian numismatists. He had also suggested phallic inter- 
pretation of many of them, connecting them with Nature worship. 

In order to avoid misapprehension it must, however, be made 
clear that it is just likely that these symbols might have originally 
carried one meaning to the primitive mind (that attributed sexual 
significance to most of the phenomena in Nature, being, perhaps, 
utterly mystified by the facts relating to life and death and 
especially to sex), and might have'carried in some cases an absolutely 
different meaning to his descendant, some thousand years later, — 
a meaning altogether divested of its sexual attribution. The 
symbol continues, the meaning is lost. “The blind man leads the 
blind “(says an Upanishad) faithfully into the wilderness, and 
hardly anybody guesses now that the fish held by the bride in 
marriage ceremonies of certain provinces once symbolised the 
phallus ! It is hoped, these abominable practices will in due course 
be put an end to. The sooner we do it, the better for us, the 
barbarous Indians. 

For the same reasons, the interpretations of these symbols, 
found in the Tantric texts, cannot be accepted in toto. It is not 
unlikely, that they, while preserving a'greater part of the tradition, 
did not, perhaps, keep up very faithfully the original values of these 
symbols. They differ among themselves as to the exact meaning 
of at least some of the symbols, and seem to have invented new 
meanings for slightly differing variations of the same device. The 
primitive mind was, perhaps, too simple to make the hyper critical 
attempt of identifying each and every little stroke of the symbols, 
as is done by these Tantras ; though it is probable, such identifica- 
tions were not altogether unknown. To explain 
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The meaning of these symbols can easily be gauged, because, 
as already noted, they are often not far removed from -vfhat they 
actually signified. Thus the significance of a delta or a triangle is 
quite obvious : it stands for the supreme Female Principle. But 
the Tantras slightly differ among themselves as to its exact inter- 
pretation, some taking it for “ Sakti, while creating the Universe ”, 
others for f< the Eternal Prakriti ”, while still others even attribute 
meaning to each of its sides. 1 The primitive man, while regarding 
the Female Principle as both eternal and creative, might not have 
gone to the length of identifying each side of the triangle. Again, 
we cannot be at present certain, I believe, that any of the extant 
Tantric texts was composed before, say, the seventh century A. D., 
although Bana 2 and others refer to books on Tantra and Mantra in 
their works. The connection of a triangle with the cult is, how- 
ever, vouchsafed by its occurrence on a stone at Stonehaven, where 
it is accompanied by a fish symbol. 3 


According to Herodotus (iii. 28) the sacred bull Apis has its 
forehead marked with a white triangle. In Memphis were found 
certain bronze figures of Apis, which had their fore-head marked in 
triangular pieces of silver. 4 According to Svami Satyanand, this 
custom of marking the fore-head of a bull with a triangle is still in 
vogue in India. 5 


-V 

-p 

An allied symbol is *— s— ] 


which occurs at the end of the 


Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, 6 in which the Svastika and 

V- 

the taurine occur at the beginning. It also occurs as j-j-j , at the 
beginning of an inscription in the Bagh cave’' (one of the caves of the 


l. 


2 . 


3. 

4. 


5. 

6 . 


‘ sr^F^^Fcrt eft HF? I Sftsi tm- 

3rFT[cR^etc. II ’ — Kadimata, p. 2. 

qTFF3...l >(.=b I ^ lt'4FT ft^cTT 

ft^fFTKfcr tsqTcfT fJT ll ’ Jiianarnava, ch. X. 

‘ ^7^1%: (777 1 > 

Kall-vilasa -tantra, XXII. 33. cf. I. A. 1906. 283f. Durgaprasad, p. 25. 

— Kadambarl ( Parab ) p. 399, 

Theobald, 206; 232; etc. 

Wallis-Budge, Amulets and Superstitions, p. 85. 

The Origin of the Cross . p, 13. 

I. H. Q., XIV. 470. 7. E. I., XIII. 163. 
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Udayagiri-Khandagiri groups), which ends with a Svastika. Divested 
of its railings, it occurs in the upper storey of the Manchapuri 
caves or Vaikuntha-Gumpha. 1 Theobald wrongly calls it a food 

receptacle for birds ; 2 for on the Kumrahar pillar, it occurs as -1 

(inverted, with the end of the rod curved, and without the so-called 
U tw0 ears on one side/ 3 ). Here it obviously represents the uni- 
fication of the Male and Female principles in nature, the so-called 
Yupa standing for the Male and the delta for the Female. The 
union of the two symbolises Life : so this is probably the ‘ life- 
symbol 3 , the crux-ansata or ankh, of the Egyptians, as is already 
pointed out by certain scholars. 5 Ankh is a sacred emblem, sym- 
bolising the union of sexes, generation and enduring life. Jablouski, 
however, thinks that it is a phallus. 4 It is variously named as ‘ the 
key of life \ c the handled cross 3 or 4 cross potencee 3 , and is found 
in the hands of all the Egyptian deities. On a bas-relief of the 
Xllth dynasty, the goddess Ankit is represented as holding the 
end of such a cross near the nose of the king Usertesen III, and 
she is supposed to utter the following words which we find engrav- 
ed there : — “I give thee life, stability, purity, like Ra, eternally 33 . 5 
It was borrowed by the Phoenicians and the whole Semitic world, 
and on Phoenician and Hittite monuments it is found in the hands 
of kings and priests, who in this respect imitate the Egyptian 
Pharaohs. It is found <£ on bas-reliefs, tombs, pottery, jewels, 
coins from Sardinia to Susiana, along the shore of Africa, in Phrygia, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia... Its extreme symbolical importance 
led the peoples who borrowed it from the Egyptians to combine it 
with such emblems of their own as presented an analogous form or 
suggested a cognate idea. 3 3 r> On Phoenician monuments, it is thus 
associated with the tree of life, the lotus flower, etc., or is 

1. Ibid. 159. 2. Theobald, 226; 248; etc. 

3. ERE, III. 326, col. ii; E. I., XIII. 163. The Egyptian life-symbol is jj 
the Minoan, obviously the latter is (and is recognised as) a modified form of 
the former. The Phoenicians, however, borrowed the Egyptian sign without 
any modification. Vide Evans, I. 280 ; II. 740-746 ; etc. Maspero, p, 572-73 ; 
Glotz. p. 237-38. 

4. Compare Wallis-Budge, Amulets and Superstitions , p. 128; The Origin of 
the Cross , p. 8. 

5. ERE. III. 326, col. i, Ankit or Anqet, “the third deity of the elephantine 
triad”, is called the Lady of Sati. “She was associated with the fertilising waters 
of the Nile. She is figured wearing a crown, or headdress of upright feathers. 
In one representation,.. she is standing suckling a young king.” ( NCM. p. 11 ) 
According to Lanzoni, she was associated by the Greeks with Vesta. 

6. ERE. III. 325 col. ii. 
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“ grafted upon the cone representing the goddess Ashtarte or Tanit, 
‘ she who gives life V’ 1 (Italics ours). Among the Greeks it was 
anthropomorphised to represent the Mother-goddesses Aphrodite, 
Harmonia, Artemis of Ephesus, etc. 

According to the Tantras, 6 a triangle may contain a svastika, — 
as if to remind the archaeologists of the goddess of Hissarlik having 
the same symbol (svastika) on her pubic parts. The Tantras also 
hold that a circle represents the female divinity, just as a dot 
denotes the male, Pt. Durga Prasad 3 has already characterised such 
a figure having a dot in a circle, and flanked on both sides by 
taurine designs (see Theobald, fig. 169) as a phallic symbol. 

The significance of a cross has been adequately dealt with by 
Thomas Wilson and others. According to S. Beal, the cross is one 
of the oldest signs used to represent the earth. He points out that 
a Syrian inscription, found in Si-gan-fu in the Sben-si province 
(China), states that the Almighty fashioned the earth in the shape of a 
cross. 4 In the religious art of the Aegeans the star-sign representing 
the Mother Goddess passes into various forms of the cross. 6 “At 
Knossos the respository in which the Serpent Goddess was found 
contained a marble cross with equal arms, another of faience and a 
seal-impression of an elongated cross.... The cross marks the fore- 
head of the bull— as, in Egypt, it marks the flanks of the cow Hathor. 
It divides the sun into quarters or alternates with it. We see it 
formed of two double axes placed at right angles”. 6 Glotz believes 
that the cross possibly migrated hence to Palestine “along with so 
many other elements of /Egean civilisation”, especially with the 
worship of Zeus Kretagenes. 7 “And we find this Cross worn as 
magic amulet by the Egyptian soldiers in battles as early as the 
eighteenth dynasty.... In another old vase painting, Demeter — the 
goddess of marriage— holds in her hand a rod. ...and at the bottom, 
three crosses are painted”. 8 

According to Reville, the Mexican cross was called ‘ the tree of 
life ’ or * the tree of fecundity ’. 9 The triscelis is only a variation 
of the svastika, as may be realised without much difficulty from its 
occurrence on the funerary pottery of Nal and other places, where 
five-handed figures also occur in common with the four-handed 

1. Ibid. 2. I. A., 1906. 253 f. 

3. * Observations on the Silver Punch~marked Coins of Ancient India 1 (Benarea, 
1931), p. 16. 

4. I. A., 1880, 67f. 5. ERE. I. 142. col. L 

6. Glotz, p. 255 f» 7. Ibid. 

8. The Origin of the Cross, p. 204 f. 9. ERE. III. 325, col. ii. 
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svastika. Theobald takes three arms of the triscelis to represent 
the Babylo-Assyrian trinity ; but in the Case of the four arms of the 
cross 3 the fourth arm denotes in his opinion the Goddess. In 
union with the Chaldaean male triad (corresponding to Indian 
Brahma, Vishnu and Mahe^a), she seems to him to combine in her 
symbol (the cross), 4 four persons and one god V 

Repetition of the same symbol was, perhaps, intended to 
emphasize the multiplication of the divine energy, and we may not 
wonder if we find in the so-called 4 Ujjain symbol’ (the 4 star-sign 5 
of Sir Arthur Evans) circles, known as 4 balls \ sticking to each of 
the four arms of the cross , 3 The cross itself symbolises union or 
unification of the male and female principles of Nature ; the balls, 
standing for the female principle, may, therefore, only serve to 
indicate the predominance of the Goddess. The suggestion 
regarding the significance of the cross may not be, therefore, 
doubted. On a typical specimen of the Mother Goddess found at 
Phaistos, we find a cross on one side of her enormous flanks and 
a triangle on her pubis . 3 In Cretan mythology the cross is 
connected with the Mother Goddess and her son . 4 

The spectacle-mark* of Theobald similarly represents the male 
principle in union with the dominating Mother, and is to be found 
on a stone at Dyce Aberdeen 44 on which also occur six snakes and 
a sceptre with a tribute Inclusive of a triscelis it occurs also at 
Ulbster Stone, Caithness, where Theobald takes it to be connected 
with Nature worship. The triscelis, he regards here as symbolising 
the fertilising power of Nature, and he shoves that it occurs fre- 
quently on some sculptured stones of Scotland (e. g., Nigg stone 
of Ross-shire), where it is accompanied by a dove . 7 Lastly, I may 
note, — though this, perhaps, goes against my otherwise plausible 
hypothesis regarding the meaning of a circle, — that the 4 spectacle 
mark’ occurs in connection with the Mycenean Goddess, etc., 
where Sir Evans has definitely proved them to be the shields of the 
Earth Goddess . 8 

1. Theobald, p. 227*; cf. Matsya P., III. 16 

* wimi sfRT srgr-firBs-rrt w. \ 1 

The triscelis also appears as an emblem of Zeus and Baal. T. Wilson, 
The Swastika , p, 7^8 f. 

2. Supra, p. 107. 3. Glotz, p. 243. 

4. Ibid, 245 f.; 256 f.; etc. 

5. Or, 8-shaped shield of the Earth Goddess. 

6. Theobald, 199. 

7. Ibid, p. 202. 

8. Evans, III. 314-317 ; I. 307 ; cf. Glotz, p. 235. 
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The meaning of the so-called. ‘ Indian Caduceus ’ , ^ may, I 

hope, be now intelligible, if we realise that it is only a combination 
of three circles or balls and one rod, which is represented as pierc- 
ing those circles. I may point out that this symbol occurs in the 
innermost sanctuary of Hera-Atargatis, who is depicted along with 
her spouse Adad-Hadad-Rimmon on the coins of Hierapolis ; both 
of them stand outside the shrine along with their favourite animals 
(lions and bulls) and on both sides of it, while the symbol occupies 
a central position . 1 An account of this shrine is handed down to 
posterity by that versatile writer of Syria, Lucian (second century 
a. D.), who tells us that the Syrians themselves could not determine 
in his days whether that central symbol stood for Dionysus, Deuca- 
lion, or Semiramis. But undoubtely, it signified a male divinity 
and on it perched a dove . 3 

I may also note that on the Mycenaean golden ring ( depicting 
the Goddess with her sacred tree, reduplicated double axe and 
other symbols ), a device, which may be characterised as a transi- 
tion stage between the ‘ spectacle-mark’ and the ‘Indian Caduceus’, 
is found, and is taken by some scholars as representing the male 
consort of the Mother Goddess . 3 It is just likely that we may not 
be right in differentiating this symbol from the one described by 
Lucian (the so-called Deucalion’s mark). 

Elsewhere I have pointed out that the ‘Tau-cross or (Asokan) 
Brahmi na-like design ’ occurs on a conical seal in India. Tau-cross, 
T , is found in connection with the serpent goddess at Knossos . 4 
Ezekiel speaks of people who have it on their forehead, and a 
Neolithic idol at Phasstos or Phaistos bears it on its sides . 6 

The steel-yard symbol found on ancient Indian coins reminds 

me, I must admit, of the letter 3 |h occurring in the Golgi 

inscription. Or, it may be rightly called (as they do at present) 
Thor’s hammer, which is nothing but parasu or kuthara, so sacred 
to Thor = Donar — Siva and the Goddess. It is one of the favourite 
weapons of the Indian divinities . 6 And it is with such a big 
weapon tnat even a fowl or a chicken is to be killed according to 
the Gonds, if it is to be sacrificed to the Earth-Mother.’’ 

1. Garstang, p. 304, fig. 42. 2. Langdon, p. 37. 

3. Camb. A. H., II. 613; Vol. of Plates I. p. 200. 

4. Excavations at Rairh, p. 71 ; Evans, 1. 496, 561, 619, etc.; Glotz, p. 256. 

5. Glotz, p. 256. 6. Agni P., 50. 1-2; etc. 

7, ERE. I, 144, col. i. 
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. We raay briefly refer to the bow-and-arrow symbol that makes 
its appearance on ancient Indian coins. As a goddess of war and 
destruction, the Universal Mother is not content with an axe only : 
she often wields in addition the bow and the arrow, which are 
sacred to her in numerous countries . 1 And if we find the repre- 
sentation of a Purna-kumbha, Purna-kalasa or Mangala-kalasa, it 
can be confidently explained as that Which the Vedic Aryans used 
in soma-sacrifices, and this is almost certainly identical with the 
one, which is found in the paraphernalia of a Hindu lady in the 
family way, i. e., a kalasa is sacred to the Goddess of fertility . 2 
References in connection with Bana’s Vilasavatl may suffice to 
illustrate this point. Fertility signifies auspiciousness and holiness, 
so that in building a temple (devatayatana), portions of it should 
be adorned with the figures of auspicious birds, Srivrikshas, 
svastikas, ghatas, mithunas or amorous couples, creepers, etc . 3 
In fact, everything that is good looking is supposed to be auspici- 
ous, and hence, connected with the Goddess of auspiciousness. 


1. Evans, II. 48f.; 842f.; etc. Hopkins, p. 224; Delaporte, 139; 309 £. D. C. A. 
71 j I. T. aylor, 302’, J. E.> II. 206f,j Agni P 50. 2, 8-9, 19, etc. 

2. RV. HI. 32. 15 ; IX. 62. 19 ; IX. 63. 13 ; etc. 

Kadambar! (Parab), p- 136 : — 

f%rf ^ I ’ 

Ibid. p. 141-2 


Ibid. p. 128-9 __ 

' . . .SITvrfWTfJ^r: . . .nqnrq: I * 


3. 


Bjrihat-sarnhita, 55. 15 : — 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Some Tribes 

In the fore-going pages, we have substantiated some identifi- 
cations of Indian tribes suggested by previous writers, and have 
ourselves offered some new ones. Here we shall note a few more. 
In Ch. II, we have emphasised that the long-headed Mediter- 
ranean (Brown) race, extending over Sahara-Arabia-South- India zone 
has inhabited Egypt, Northern Africa, as well as southern portions 
of the Continent from the remotest times. We have indicated that 
not only this race, but some fair (?) brachy-cephalic population also 
migrated from the West to the East, via Mesopotamia and Arabia, 
by land as well as by sea. Already we have supported this 
hypothesis by not a few arguments based on mythological and other 
considerations. In this chapter we shall try to support it with 
further evidence. 

First of all, I should draw attention of the readers to that very 
happy suggestion of a Madrasi scholar, Mr. S. Srl-kantha Sastri, 
regarding the identity of the Maruts and the Amorites. He says 
“ It is very tempting to identify the Subaraeans with the Sobharis 
or Saubharis, and the Martu with the Marut people.” 1 He notes that 
F . Max Muller has proved that the Maruts first appear as mortals 
in the Rig-veda ; 2 but he misses the full significance of this identi- 
fication. The Maruts are the same as the Amartyas or Amaras. 3 
The Martus appear as Amorites in the Bible, Amurru in the Tell- 
el-Amarna tablets, and Amurra or A-mu-ur-ri on the Babylonian 
monuments. Indeed, certain Egyptian inscriptions call the land 
east of Phoenicia and north of Palestine “the land of the A-ma- 
~ ra ”\ ^ they are called Suras in India, the region east of 

Phoenicia and north of Palestine was, no doubt, Syria proper. And 
if the Syrians represent the Suras of Indian tradition, the Assyrians 
could well stand for their traditional rivals, the Asuras of Indian 
mythology. The close proximity of their occupied territories 
necessitated their quarrel. F. Max Muller points out that the Maruts 
are referred to in the Rig-veda as men of the mountains (girishtha), 
whose chariots were drawn by horses. Biblical tradition refers to 
the “ Amorites that dw ell in the mountains ”. 6 “ They made 

1. I. H, Q., XVI. p. 522 f. 2. Vedlc Hymns, S. B. E., Vol. I. 

3. Amara-kosa, st 7-9 ; st. 1266 . 4. J. E., I. p. 528f. 

5. Joshua, x. 6. “ From the beginning to the end the Amorites maintained 

their character as bold mountaineer warriors,” ( Univ . Bible Diet., p. 21 ). 
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their chicf^ centre in Ccelo-Lebanon, between the two ranges 1 * * * 5 * 1 * 
(viz*, the Lebanon and the Anti-lebanon). From another authority 
also we learned 1 “The Amar, or Amor, of the text is chiefly the 
valley between the Lebanon and Anti-lebanon mountains, the 
modern Beka 5 a...Only in the later cuneiform texts the old expres- 
sion Amurru... is used so vaguely that Phoenicia and even neigh- 
bouring countries are included M , 3 as, for instance, in the Tell- 
el-Amarna tablets . J In Egyptian records 4 c only two great Syrian 
peoples are figured on the monuments, the Amorites and the more 
northern Hittites 5 V The connection of the Amorites with chariots 
and horses will, perhaps, be apparent when we realise this their 
intimate connection with the Hittites* Frequent references are 
made in the Bible to “their witchcraft and impure mysteries 55 , 
and the Israelites are supposed to have learnt “their wickedness 
from the Amorites the masters of witchcraft, whose books they 
kept hidden under Mount Abarim 55 . 5 We are reminded of the 
cunningness that the Amaras often practiced against the Asuras 
according to some Brahmana texts and Puranas. 

The Bible refers to an Amorite, “whose height was like the 
height of the cedars, and he was strong as the oaks. 5 5 6 From this 
it may be legitimately inferred that an average Amartya — Amorite 
was quite a tall and well-built person. And this, I may point out, 
is partly borne out by Egyptian monuments, where they “are 
shown as a tall and fair people 55 . 1 From Syria proper, they 
descended down the Euphrates after the weakening of the “ kings 
of Sumer and Accad 55 , and they conquered Babylon by about 2225 
B. c., according to J. H* Breasted, 8 and others. That great king 
Hammurabi or Khammurabi (identified by some with Amraphel of 
the Bible) was the sixth in the Amorite line of kings at Babylon, 
and his descendant Ammisatana is called c king of the vast land of 
Martu 5 . “ Their remains are found all over Palestine, and some 
of the largest cities such as Lachish and Gazer were their strong- 
holds at one time. 559 Their connection with Palestine as well as 
with the Hittites is brought out more plainly by nothing than by 

1, Annett, p. 14. 2. J. E., I. 528f. 3. Maspero, p. 140. 

4. Flinders Petrie, Eastern Exploration : Past and Future , p. 24. 

5. J. E., I. 528f. Indian tradition asserts that the Asuras often defeated the 

wily Suras and were a very powerful confederation. From history we learn: — “As 
the great Assyrian kingdom w'axed, Syria w'aned, and Damascus was destroyed 

by Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, who conquered all Syria ( middle of 8th 
century B. C. ).” SCD., p. 487. 

6. Amos, ii. 9. 7. Annett, p. 14. 

8. Ancient Times , p. 128. 9. Annett, p. 14-15. 
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that cryptic Biblical passage : — “ Thus saith the Lord God unto 
Jerusalem : Thy birth and thy nativity is of the land of Canaan ; 
thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother an Hittite .” 1 Again we 
learn, that “ the Hittites, and the Jebusites, and the Amorites, 
dwell in the mountains .” 3 

The western scholars admit that no satisfactory etymology of 
the word “ Amorites ” is available . 3 In the opinion of an authority, 
the name ‘Amorites’ was “obscure even to the earliest writers .” 4 
The name of an Amorite king Akvaruvash mentioned in a Hittite 
inscription is supposed to be Aryan. “ Nothing is known of their 
history after the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites .” 6 Some 
scholars point out that in the following Biblical passage the 
Amorites and Philistines appear to be synonymous : — “ And the 
cities which the Philistines had taken from Israel were restored to 
Israel, from Ekron even unto Gath ; and the coasts thereof did 
Israel deliver out of the hands of the Philistines. And there was 
peace between Israel and the Amorites .” 5 

But who were these Philistines ? I identify them with clan 
( =gotra), whose name is mentioned as Palasti in the Rig-veda , 7 
Pulasti in the Yajurveda and the Taittiriya Samhita , 8 Pulastin in 
the Kathaka Samhita , 9 and Pulastya in later literature, where 
their eponymous ancestor appears among the seven Rishis ( or 
wise men), who never existed. It is as absurd to believe in their 
existence as in star-myths like those concerning Dhruva and others, 
for they appear according to Indian tradition as the seven stars of 
Ursa Major. Any way, here again, as in the case of Yadus, 
Bhrigus, etc., we have names of clans or tribes appearing as names 
of persons, which entirely invalidate the dynastic lists of the 
Puranas, on which Dr. S. N. Pradhana, Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri 
and others have built their mighty edifices. 

Champollion 10 was the first to connect the Philistines with 
people mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions, etc., as Purosata, 
Purusati, Pulista, Pulasati, Pulesatha or Pulesti . 11 From a Biblical 


1. Ezekiel, xvi. 3. 2. Numbers, xiii. 29. 

3. J. E.. I. p. 528f. 4. J. E., I. p. 528f. 

5. Univ. Bible Diet., p. 21. 6. 1 Samuel, vii. 14. 

7. R.V., III.53. 16:— 

m tRprr art n > 

8. YV. XVI. 43; TS. IV. 5. 9. 1. 9. Kathaka S„ XVII. 15. 

10. Dictionnaire Hieroglyphique ; Maspero, p. 463. 

11* These are the variants I find in different text-books. J. E., X, 1. ii ; etc. 
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passage, 1 2 which mentions Philistim as an offspring of Casluhim (the 
brother o*f Caphtorim and a son of Mizraim), 3 it had been already 
concluded that they were of Egyptian origin. Probably, this 
account in the Genesis indicates that they came to Philistia by way 
of the sea, across the island of Crete. Indeed, there are passages 
in the Bible which trace their migration from Caphtor : s — They are 
the “ remnant of the country of Caphtor”. 

It is a matter of surprise for me that the above-given Rig-vedic 
stanza mentions the Palastis with Pancha-janyah krishtayali or five 
tribes. For the Bible refers to “ five lords of the Philistines ; the 
Gazathites (the people of Gaza, whose ruins were recently excavat- 
ed by Sir Flinders Petrie at Tell Ajjul), and the Ashdothites (of 
Ashdod, or Azotus of the New Testament, identified with modern 
Esdud), the Eshkalonites (of Askelon, ‘the naval arsenal’ of the 
Philistines and the most beautiful of their cities), the Gittites (of 
Gath, ‘ the city of giants ’, identified with Tell es-Safi, 16 miles 
east of Ashdod), and the Ekronites (of Ekron, famous for the 
sanctuary of Beel-zebub, 4 * identified with modern Akri, a few miles 
south-west of Ramleh).” 6 

Now in the Vajasaneyi Samhita, Pulasti is juxtaposed to 
Kapard in, which means ‘ wearing braided hair’. It is, therefore, 
conjectured by some that Pulasti here denotes ‘ (people) wearing 
the hair plain ’.* We do not know the exact meaning, but it is just 
possible that they put on “ a casque surmounted with plumes ’ ’ as 
the Pulasati did. 1 8 

In an inscription found at Tell-el-Amarna (Egypt), the name of 
their king is read as Subandu or Subandi. 3 No Indian scholar can 
miss the fact that this name is very akin to that Sanskritic name 
Subandhu, which is borne not only by a great Sanskrit poet, but 
also by certain kings 9 in historical times. Therefore, inspite of 

1. Genesis, x. 14. 

2. Assyrian Must, modern Arabic Mast , from which certain Indian lang- 
uages have Misr or Misar> = Egypt, ancient Kemi or Kemit. 

3. Deuteronomy, ii. 23; Amos, ix. 7; Jeremiah, xlvii. 4; etc. 

4. 2 Kings, i. 2-6. 5. Joshua, xiii. 3. 6. V. I., II. p. 8; Y. V., XVI. 43. 

7. Maspero, p. 464: — “It is easy to distinguish the Pulasati by the felt helmet 

which they wore fastened under the chin by two straps and surmounted by a 

crest of feathers.’* “ The feather head-dress of the Philisti on Egyptian sculp- 
tures is like that of a head on the Phasstos disc. F. Petrie, Eastern Exploration : 
Past and Future . London, 1918, p, 21. 

8. JR AS. 1911.44-45. 

9. E. I., XIX. 262; etc. The head of the Philistine pantheon was Dagon, 
who, according to the Bible was worshipped at Gaza (Judg. 16. 21-30) and Ashdod 
( 1 Samuel, 5.1-7; 1 Chronicles, 10. 10). 
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a majority of scholars including Stade, Adam Smith, etc., who 
would take the Philistines to be Semites, I find it convenient to 
believe with Hitzig, Maspero, Annett, etc., that they were non- 
Semitic, probably akin to the insular and continental Greeks . 1 
Might be, they were already a mixed populace while in Crete, since 
as George Adam Smith says, <c early Crete was full of tribes from 
both east and west ” ; a or if the dominant racial element among the 
Philistines was not the so-called Indo-European, speaking proto- 
Vedic tongue, (for which supposition there may not be, perhaps, 
much ground), it could well be the Brown Stock, i. e., the dark 
Mediterraneans or Iberians. 

It was in the days of the Egyptian king Shishak, identified with 
Shoshenk I, (the first king of the XXII dynasty) that Philistia was 
overrun by the Egyptians , 3 as we learn not only from sculptures 
on the southern wall of the great temple at Karnak, but also from 
the Bible : — 

Dagon, Dagan or Dagan is u not an exclusively Semitic god. He existed in 
Palestine before the coming of the Philistines, as is ahown by the name Dagan- 
takala in the Tell-el-Amarna letters, and by the occurrence of the place-name 
Beth-Dagan in an inscription of Ramessu III.” (ERE IX. S43. i.). In Babylonian 
and Assyrian texts, the name appears as Da-gan, Da-gan-na, Da-gan-ni, or — as in 
a Tell el-Amarna inscription, — Da-ga-an. It occurs in many personal names or 
titles of kings etc., and is popularly derived from the Hebrew word Dag, meaning 
fish. He is supposed to be a fish-god, (C. Martindale, The Religions of the World, 
p. 41). W. Muller, Lenormant, Hronzy, etc., refer in this connection to the legend 
natrated by Berossus, according to which seven beings, half-fish and half-man, 
emerged out of the /Erythrean Sea and taught the inhabitants of ancient Baby- 
lonia in various arts and crafts of civilisation. The first of these wa$ Oanneb ; 
the last, Odakon, is identified with Dagon. They are probably identical with the 
Sumerian fish-gods Han-ni and H-di-a-ki, I strongly suspect that, of these, 
Dagon orU-di-a-ki or Udaki corresponds to the Indian Matsyavatara of Vishnu 
(a son-god J, just as Oannes corresponds to Viinya (probably a form of the 
Sun-god). This fish-incarnation of Vishiiu is supposed to have saved Manu, the 
ancestor of the human race, and taught him the civilisation which he transferred 
to his progeny. If Vishnu's wife was Sri or Lakshmr, representing, in htr form 
of Sita especially, vegetative prosperity, that of Dagan was Nisaba, a corn-goddess. 
The cult of Dagan extended all the way from Babylonia to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. On jf -worship, see ERE. IV. 386. i. f. : NCM. 55; Unit. Bib , 
Diet, 119. 

" Hagon his name ; sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish : yet had his temple high 
Rear'd in Azo’tus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds ” 

. _ —Milton, Paradise Lost . I. 462. 

1. Maspero, p. 698; Annett, p 16 ; etc, 

2. Hist, Geog, Holy Land , ch. 9. 

3. H, G. Wells, 1* c., p» 263; Univ . Bible Dieu t p. 446. 
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“ And Judah did evil in the sight of the Lord,... 

For tliey also built them high places, and images, and groves, 
on every hill, and under every green tree,... 

And it came to pass in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, that 
Shishak king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem ” 

“ From this time onward. ..the Philistines fade m impor- 
tance.” 3 It is not impossible that they migrated to eastern 
countries about this time. 

Now, immediately after Pulastya are mentioned in the list of 
the Saptarshis, Pulaha and Kratu ; and we learn that the Eteo- 
Cretans or ‘ real Cretans ’ and the Pelasgi were probably the oldest 
inhabitants of the island of Crete. 3 The Pelasgi are referred to by 
Ephorus as a warlike people of Arcadia that subsequently spread 
over Greece. In the Odyssey, the Pelasgians are found in Crete, 
while in the Iliad they appear as a tribe allied to the Trojans. 
They are said to dwell in Asia Minor and had a town named 
Larissa. 4 Thracian Cabiri was also attributed to the Pelasgi, and 
the Iliad (xvi. 133 f.) refers to : — 

“ Great King, Dodona’s Lord, Pelasgian Jove, 

Who dwell’ st on high, and rul’st with sov’reign sway 
Dodona’s wintry heights ;...” 

According to Herodotus, the Pelasgic inhabitants of Greece 
offered “ sacrifices on hill-tops to the god of the sky, whom after- 
generations called Zeus ”. B Our sage Pulaha corresponds in some 
measure to their eponymous hero Pelasgus, who is variously re- 
presented as a dweller of Thessaly or a king of Argos.* The 
latter is possibly identical with Inachus, son of Oceanus and 
Tethys, about whom we learn from another source that he was the 
first king of Argos (in Thessaly) and was regarded by the Pelasgians 
as the founder of their race.' 1 The wide distribution of the Pelas- 
gians has led certain scholars to believe that the name represents 
an epoch rather than a tribe. The equations Pulahas = Pelasgians 
and Kratus = Cretans are already suggested by Dr. Banerji-Sastri. 8 
To the Pelasgi or else to the Eteo-Cretans : are attributed the 
Cyclopean fortresses at Argos, Tiryns, Mycenae, etc., which are 
“ remarkable for the various contrivances to protract the defence 

1. 1 Kings 14. 22-25. 2. Wells, 1. c., p. 263. 

3, Karl Baedeker, Greece , p. 418. 

4, W. Smith, Hist . Greece , p. 13; 56 (London, 1900). 

5, C. Oman, Hist , Greece , p. 39. 6. Ibid. p. 22. 

7. W. C. Taylor, 1. c., p. 211. 8. J. B. O. R. S., XII. 126f. 

M. G . 15 
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of the interior after the enemy had conquered the outer walls, and 
for a deficiency of flank defences. ..These circumstances 'are found 
in some of the ancient hill-forts of India ”. 1 Even if we refuse to 
attach any importance to these or other similarities, there are 
certain remarkable peculiarities common to the original Cretans 
and some inhabitants of this country. 

In the Egyptian mural paintings of the time of Thotmosh III 
are depicted certain people in Mycenaean dress. They are 
mentioned as magnates of Kefto, Kefti, or Keftiu, and are said to 
belong to the islands that are in the sea. Keftiu is modern Crete, 
Kirid or Kriti, or the country of Caphtor mentioned in the Bible. 
The Caphtorim and the Philistines seem to be also mentioned in 
the Bible as Cherethites and Pelethites, who are included among 
the body-guards of David, son of Jesse.’ In view of the variety 
of forms, which the name Crete assumes, I do not think that 
the suggestion regarding its identification with Kratu is altogether 
improbable. Egyptian influence in Crete is visible from very 
early times, whether in Bronze Age implements, ceramics, 
pictorial writing or in other arts and crafts. A vase of Aragonite, 
labelled .‘a vase of Kefti-stuff ’ was found in the tomb of 
Thotmosh IV. Vases from Crete are found not only in Egypt, 
but also in the Troad and Syria, thus proving commercial traffic 
with these Asiatic countries. About the Eteo-Cretans we learn 
that they “ maintained themselves until a late period in the neigh- 
bourhood of Prsesos placed in Sittia hill in the east of Crete ”. The 
Minoan Palace, excavated in Crete, appears to be set on fire (?) 
presumably by some victorious conqueror from the North, perhaps 
the Achseans from Thessaly. In the light of the latest research, 
the “ fair-haired Achseans” or Achsei occupied Greece in quite early 
times, and “ differed in material culture from the Mycenaean 
Pelasgians and agree with the Celts of the North ”. 3 The Cretans 
are represented in paintings as dark-haired, and not fair-haired. 
After all, the southern and south-eastern drift of the Achseans and 
other tribes may not be violent, and it is just possible that they 
merely “ crept in, tribe by tribe, seeking not political conquest 
but new lands and homesteads The picture-script borrowed by 
the Cretans from the Egyptians underwent a linear modification, 
and there are huge masses of clay tablets stored in chests, (that are 
unearthed from the Palace of Minos at Knossus), still awaiting 

1. W. C. Taylor, 1. c., p. 211f. 

2. 2 Samuel viii. 18 ; xv. 18 ; xx. 7 ; 1 Kings 5. 38; 1 Chronicles xviii. 17 ; 
Flinders Petrie, Eastern Explorations, etc., p. 18. Beeton, 63, 

3. SCD. p. 3. 
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decipherment. Their language is unknown ! I have little doubt 
that it is akin to Dravidian or to Yedic Sanskrit. In support of the 
Dravidian hypothesis, it may be pointed out that Cretans, men and 
women alike, are represented in Egyptian paintings as dark-haired . 1 
Again, both Herodotus and Strabo record a tradition in connection 
with the origin of the Lycians, according to which “ the hero 
Sarpedon, an Eteo-Cretan and brother of Minos, went over from 
Crete to the southern shores of Asia Minor, and after having driven 
the aboriginal Milyans, settled in their country with his followers, 
whose descendants called themselves Termiles ” 3 (T epfu'Xat) or 
Dramilas (?). As already seen, according to Herodotus the Lycians 
had a custom, in which he thought they differed from all others, 
but which they had no doubt borrowed from the Egyptians, viz., 
that of taking their name from their mothers rather than from 
their fathers. We have noted that like the Lycians the Dravidians 
also reckoned the maternal ancestry in the family line and that 
S. Indian kings often took their names after their mothers. 

Besides, it is already pointed out by certain scholars that the 
“ culture type presented by the finds in these tombs (i. e., the 
‘ Pandu-kulis ’ in Tinnevelli, Chingleput, Madura and Salem dis- 
tricts of the Madras Presidency), as well as the burial customs 
indicated, formed no isolated thing, — they have their counterparts 
in the old tombs of Crete, Cyprus, Anatolia, and to some extent of 
Babylonia... Affinities with Crete and Cyprus seem to be greater, 
in the golden masks and ornaments (head-bands) ”. 3 Another 
author vouchsafes that the multiple-legged cists found at Perumbur 
(Chingleput district) and numerous other places in the Madras 
Presidency “ resemble the terracotta chests (larnakes) found at 
different places in the Island of Crete ”. 4 Lastly, we learn that 
C. A. Autran has already shown how it is possible to derive Aegean 
personal and place names from Dravidian roots . 6 

I am further disposed to identify the Lycians with the Richikas 
of Indian tradition, who are often called Bhargavas or are otherwise 
intimately associated with them . 6 The Phygians were in close 

1. The Iliad of Homer, Intro. (Everyman’s Library, 433), p. xiii. 

2. Maspero, p. 203; E. Curtius, Hist . of Greece , Vol. I. bk. i. ch. 3; Herod. 
I. 173; VII. 29; Strabo, XII. 8. 5; XIV. 3. 10. 

3. M. R., 1924, Dec., p. 670f.; cf. Richards, 1. c„ p. 11.; etc. 

4. R. D. Banerji, Pre-historic, Ancient and Hindu India , (1939), p. 13. 

5. “ Mithra, etc.”; Annals Arch. Anthrop. XXIII. p. 61. 

6. Ramayana, I. 75. 21-23 : — 

‘ & ^ iwN- w< ■erg: i ^fr% *r -JrrergvRff i 
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contact with the Lycians according to history. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that in “ funerary architecture, Lycia draws its inspiration 
chiefly from Phrygia in the arrangement of the tomb” etc. (E. B., II. 
539. i). Lycia and Pisidia, indeed, marked the southern boundary 
of Phrygia, which is at times supposed to have included northern 
Lycia. ( Beeton, 189 ). 

Now Ramessu (Ramesses) III is said to have defeated in about 
1190 b. c. a confederation of certain invaders named Pulasati 
Uashasha, Takrui (Tzakarai or Zakkara) and Danauna, who came by 
land as well as by sea. 1 Of these, Uashasha have been identified 
by Brugsch with the Ossetes. 3 We may guess that this name pro- 
bably represents Vasishtha, who is always mentioned in the list of 
the seven sages. 3 

The Vasishthas (styled as Svityanchah) appear in the Rig-veda, 
the Varaha-grihya-sutra, etc., as Dakshinatas-kapardah 4 i. e. ‘ wearing 

RSmayaija, I. 61. 11 TOTVITOsTM ? 1 ’ 

According to the ‘Genealogical Tree of the Bhrigus*, set up by V. S. Sukthan- 
kar on the authority of the great Epic (ABI. XVIII. p. 4), JJichlka is a great 
grandson of Bhrigu and grand-father of Parasu-Rama. 

1. Maspero, p. 461f.; G. Childe, p. 73. 

2. Maspero, p. 464. 

3. Mbh. XII. 335. 29f.: — 

‘ 3^: || 

TTf | ’ 

Compare Bhagavata, III. 12. 22 

* 355^r: 3t5f : rpg: | 

'^RT^Y 11 ’ 

Bhagavata* IV. 29. 43 

* 355^T: 335: W ^: 1 

'€2^3 sTSTSTTf^r: II ’ 

Sabha-parva 11. 18 f. The lists given in Matsya P.* IX. 27, Vishnu P., III. 
i. 32-33, Bhagavata P., VIII. 13. 5, etc. differ from the Bh Strata list* but Al- 
Blrunl’s India, (E. C. Sachau’s tr. London, 1914) cb. XLV, agrees with it, 

4. RV. VII. 33. 1 : — 

‘ TWP@T W fqqfaTOHT 3TPT f| W? I 

qti; to u ’ 

Varaha-G. S.:— 

e ^rsprt, i ’ 

Gobhila-putra quoted in Hist. Anc. Sans. Lit., (Max Muller, 1860) p. 53 f. 

‘ qTTHST, 3TT%qTT%^qi%^: | 

arfJTCER WTOT, ii 5 

Madana-parijata, 4th stabaka p. 361 * 

' ^T%TO: ^SHTSlTTOTSf^^'TTHt, grp?:, W=f3T Slfl^ 

etc, I * For the coiffure of the Zakkara, see below, p. 230. 
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knotted hair (turned) towards the right 5 . Hence it is supposed 
that Kaparclins alluded to in the Vajasaneyi Samhita in juxtaposi- 
tion to Palasti refer to the clan of Vasishthas. Now the Tritsus 
are also described in like terms as Svityanchah and Kapardinah, and 
are likewise associated with Sudas in the Dasarajna fight . 1 They 
are, therefore, identified with the Vasishthas. Here arises a 
problem for us, for I propose to identify the Tritsus with Tyrseni, 
who “ appear to have been the most numerous after the Pulasati, 
next to whom came the Zakkala ”. 2 “The Tyrseni”, we learn, 
“may be distinguished by their feathered head-dress ”, 8 The 
people mentioned by the Greeks as Tyrseni or Tyrrheni are 
supposed to have been called by the Romans Etrusci or Tusci, and 
by themselves Rasena. 4, They inhabited a province in the central 
Italy known after them as Etruria or Tuscia, and some writers 
refer them to the Pelasgian stock. !> 

Out of the seven Rishis, names of the first three only now 
remain to be explained. We have already adduced some grounds 
to suppose that Angiras is identical with the Fire-god, who is often 
mentioned as Angiras or Angiras-tama, c the best of the Angirases 5 . 6 
I am wellnigh convinced — though I do not propose to give here 
any reasons for my conviction — that Marlchi is nothing more than 
the c ray 5 (of the Sun), which is, no doubt, its etymological meaning. 
And Atri is connected with the Moon, by some Kavyas and 
inscriptions. This connection is probably the same as is found 
between Marlchi and the Sun, or between Angiras and the Fire, and 
it need not necessarily forbid their being names of some tribes. 
Angirases were very probably a clan or a tribe ; and so, perhaps, 
might have been the Marichis and the Atris. Yet the identification 
of the Atris with the Achseans (who are mentioned as Akhkhiyava, 

1. RV. VII* 83.8:— 

^ dddT f^FT sfft-dT 3RNRT cpSR: II 

2. Maspero, p. 464. 3. Ibid. 

4. SCD. 209. Compare, however, E.B., VIII. p. 783L : — <{ The name (Etruria) 
is the Latin equivalent of the Greek T «pp>J*Va or T upcrquia, which is used by 
the Latin writers, also in the forms Tyrrhenia, Tyrrhenii ; the Romans also spoke 
of Tusci, whence the modern Tuscany,* * 

5. SCD. 209. 

6. RV. 1.31.1:— 

JTW -31TW ftPT: I 

RV. 1. 1. 6; I. 31. 2; I. 74. 5 ; I. 78. 3.; VIII. 74. 11; etc. 

S. B„ I. iv. 1. 25: — ‘ Z ff^r: I ’ 

S, B, ( VI. iv. 4. 4 sjffoi HTTS3lfR: I ’ 
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Akkhayava, Akaiuasha, Akaiwasha or Ekwesh in certain Hittite 
documents and the inscriptions of the XIXth dynasty) 1 as that of 
the Ahgirases with the Zakkaras or Zakkalas, appears to me very 
improbable. The Zakkaras 5 (Tikkara or Tzakarai) are a tribe men- 
tioned along with the Pulasati in the inscriptions in the temple of 
Medinet ^Jabu, built by Ramessu III, and are known to have Greek 
features. They have the same coiffure as the Pulasati. ( Cf. Supra, 
p. 228). 

But there does not seem to be much difficulty in identifying 
the Danauna with the Indian Danava. In Tell el-Amarna tablets 
the Danauna or Danunu are mentioned along with Luku or Lukku 5 
as coming “ from their islands ”, — a term which the Egyptians used 
rather vaguely to denote countries beyond the Mediterranean. The 
same tribe seems to be mentioned as Danaon in certain Asiatic 
monuments and as Danaos in Greek legends. 4 Again the texts of 
Ramesses or Ramessu III sometimes gives the simpler form, 
Danau, instead of Danauna. 5 Their position is located by that of 
their associates mentioned above. They could not be very far 
from Cilicia, which lies immediately to the west of Syria, along 
the southern coast of Asia Minor. 

I propose to identify the Cilicians with the Kalakeyas (some- 
times referred to as Kaleyas) of Indian tradition. 5 Their country 
“ was from its geographical position the high road between Syria 
and the West “ Cilicia bordered upon Syria, from which it was 
separated by Mount Amanus ; its chief cities were Tarsus and 
Anchiale, both founded by Sardanapalus.” 8 The proximacy of the 
Cilicians and the Syrians necessitated their conflict. And in the 
Padma Purana, 9 wherein the Suras are extolled, the Kalakeyas or 

^ 1. E. B„ I. 120; XXII. 504. i; W. Smith, 1. c., p. 16; 18; etc. ERE. IX. 841. ii; 

Childe, p. 72-73 ; 1 ch ’ in Achaaans is pronounced like ' k ’. 

2. Maspero, 463-5; 470-1; 584; etc. ERE. IX. 841. ii; E. B. XXII. 504. i. 

3. Luku are evidently the people of what later on came to be known as 
Lycaonia, a region bounded on the W. by the Phrygia, on the S. W. by Pisidia, 
on the S. by Cilicia, on the E. by Cappadocia and on the N. by Galatia. On Paul’s 
missionary tours through Lycaonia, read The Acts, 14; 16. 1-8; 18. 23; 19. 1,* 

2 Timothy 3. 11. Can the Lukku, living by the side of the Danaos and the Cili- 
cians, be identified with the tribe of Rakshas of Indian mythology ? 

4. Maspero, p. 360; Childe, p. 72-73. 

5. Maspero, p. 462. 

6. Mbh. I. 66. 34f.; Bhagavata P., VI. 6. 35; Matsya P. VII. 24; etc. 

7. The Universal Bible Diet p. 106. 

8. W. C. Taylor, The Student* s Manual of Anc . Hist., p 76. 

9. Padma P., V. 19. 181f.s — 

‘ ^fcT faWfIT noTT: q^rpf: I 
% 3 fcf WTTiW I... 
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Kaleyas are mentioned as a very vile, notorious confederacy, 
using diverse deadly weapons and fighting against the Suras (here 
called Devas), the followers of Indra. The Kalakeyas are said to 
possess a gigantic form and are called the best of the Danu-jas 
(sons of Danu) or merely Danavas, from whom they are at times 
differentiated . 1 

Here I must suggest an equation, which I had myself’unhappily 
persisted in refusing to accept almost upto the very last moment ; 
and so, I have denied to myself the use of some valuable references 
which are not available here in Poona (a land notorious for the 
dearth of good libraries), where this thesis is being printed. We 
may briefly note, that in a Rig-vedic verse TurvaSa is mentioned in 
juxtaposition with Bhrigus and others . 3 The Mahabharata makes 
Turvasu a grandson of Sukra Bhargava (who was himself a grandson 
of the sage Bhrigu). The Epic and Puranic tradition makes Turvasu 
an ancestor of the Yavanas 3 (Javans or Ionians). Their country, 
Ionia, lay along the coastal districts of Lydia and Caria, which, 
along with Mysia, formed the western boundary of Phrygia. In 
the opinion of certain scholars, Troas (Troja), the western part of 
Mysia, was itself known as the Lesser Phrygia , 4 wherein lay the 
city of Troy or Ilium. The Iliad immortalises this town and makes 
Hector say 

“ ... the wealth of Troy, 

Its brass, its gold, were once the common theme 
Of ev’ry tongue ; our hoarded treasures now 
Are gone, to Phrygian and Maeonian shores 
For sale exported, costly merchandise, 

Since on our city fell the wrath of Jove ”. 6 

cRTt JJU I . . . 

3TSJ: II... 

WcTr^FTlf^ ( spr ) I... 
cffff ip ^ l . . ." 

fcT^ISTW: %sfT 'RTWTT I 

tPr ^fr qicnscTsrnf^cri: i ’ 

1. i 3 11 ’ 

— Padma, V. 37. 105 f. 

2. RV. VII. 18. 6. 

3. Mbh. I. 79. 39 ' ' gf#£piRT: PW- I ’ 

Matsya P. 34. 30 (Anandasram ed,): — 

‘ g(^)^TT: I 5 

4. W. C. Taylor, The Student's Manual of Anc . Hist., p. 75. 

5. Bk.XVIIl. 
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It is, therefore, perhaps rightly supposed that the “so-called 
siege of Troy really implied the efforts made by Greek traders to 
break a trade monopoly long enjoyed by the feudal princes of the 
city ”. 1 2 Again, it is pointed out that the “Trojans were early 
immigrants from the Baltic peninsula, ” and that “ their rulers have 
Greek names, probably because they were Greeks (Italics ours). 

I nowquote again what I have already characterised as a “ very 
important ” tradition : — 

“ And Canaan begat Sidon his firstborn and Heth 
And the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and the Girgasite, 

And the Hivite, and the Arkite, and the Sinite, 

...And afterwards were the families of the Canaanites spread 
abroad ”. 3 

Z. A. Ragozin regards this portion of the Genesis as “ the 
oldest and the most important document in existence concerning 
the origins of races and nations 4 5 He adds, however, that “in 
order properly to understand it and appreciate its value and 
bearing, it must not be forgotten that EACH NAME IN THE 
LIST IS THAT OF A RACE, A PEOPLE OR A TRIBE, NOT 
THAT OF A MAN. It was a common fashion among the 
Orientals — a fashion adopted also by ancient European nations — to 
express in this manner the kindred connections of nations among 
themselves and their differences. Both for brevity and clearness 
such historical genealogies are very convenient ”. 6 Elsewhere he 
wisely remarks : — “ It is not too much to say that, while popular 
tradition always claims that the eponymous ancestor or city-founder 
gave his name to his family, race or city, the contrary is in reality 
invariably the case, the name of the race or city being transferred 
to him. Or, in other words, the eponym is really only that name, 
transformed into a traditional person by a bold and vivid poetic 
figure of speech, which, if taken for what it is, makes the begin- 
nings of poetical history wonderfully plain and easy to grasp and 
classify .” 6 


1. SCD. p. 524. 

2. Ibid. The Biblical tradition, however, makes Javan the forth son of 
Japhet, and a settlement of his descendants seems to be referred to, along with 
that of the descendants of Tubal ( another son of Japhet ), who are mentioned 
by Assyrian inscriptions as Tubla and by classical geographers as Tibareni ( See 
Isaiah, 66. 19 ; Universal Bible Dict.> p. 314 ; etc. ). “ The descendants of Javan 
also occupied Syria and Macedonia/’ ( Ibid. p. 230 ). 

3. Genesis, x. 15-18; cf. 1 Chronicles, i, 13-16. 

4. Chaldea, (London, 1887) p. 131. 

5. Ibid. p. 131-32* 6. Ibid. p. 134-35. 
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If we follow the rational reasoning of M. Ragozin, the above 
quoted Biblical passage yields, even for the students of Indian 
history, ample interesting material. Sidon, supposed by some 
writers to be “ the most ancient commercial city in the world 5 V 
may not, indeed, be the original habitat of the Chetis, Chedis, or 
Chaidyas, whom we find in India probably migrating from place to 
place, until one of their tribes settled in Jubbulpur district with 
their capital at Tripuri (modern Tewar). Yet, few Indian scholars 
may now doubt that the Gargas or Gargyas, being identical with 
the Girgasites or Girgashites, came from the land of Canaan. I do 
not suppose (for reasons of my own) that the Biblical Canaanites 
are to be equated with the Kanvas ; but I do think of the possibility 
of the Hivites being Sibis. For, as in the Biblical tradition, the 
eponymous ancestors of the Gargas and the Sibis appear as kins 
even in India.* Along with the C£ five lords of the Philistines, and 
all the Canaanites, and the Sidonians 55 , the Bible refers to “ the 
Hivites, that dwelt in mount Lebanon, from mount Baal-hermon 
unto the entering in of Hamath 55 . 3 We also hear of them further 
south, at Gibeon (five miles north-west of Urusalim or Jerusalem) 
and Shechem (40 miles from Jerusalem on the road to Nazareth), 
where they seem to be also called Amorites. 4 The original habitat 
of the Girgasites perhaps lay in the regions just to the east 
of the sea of Galilee, around the city of Gargesa (about 20 miles 
east of the Jordan). Once they are mentioned, along with the 
Amorites, among “ the men of Jericho 55 (a town about four miles 
west of the Jordan and 20 miles from Jerusalem). They are often 
mentioned in the Pentateuch (the first five books of the Bible) 
together with the Amorites, the Hivites, the Hittites, the Cana- 
anites, the Perizzites, the Rephaims, etc. 5 One does not know if 
the last are to be equated with the Rebhas or Raibhyas but I 
should be reluctant to identify the Perizzites with the Parsus, in 
view of the fact that the latter are mentioned in the Rig-veda in 


1. Student's Manual of Anc, Hist., p. 80. 

2. ‘ JFf^T %*r mw- I 

^T: Tg^TcR: I... 

Wr: Tg^TTcPT: U ’ -Matsya P. 

Garga-} aVanas, often mentioned in the Mbh., etc., may be a section of this 
tribe that mixed with the Ionians. 

3. Judges, iii. 3; cf. Joshua xi. 3. 

4. The Univ . Bible Diet ,, p. 207, 

5. Genesis, xvi. 12-21; Deuteronomy, vii. 1; Joshua, iii. 10; xxiv. 10; xxiv, 11. 
(\ Mentioned as Rebhasali in AV. XX. 127. 5. 
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association with the Prithus, and are, therefore, the same as 
Persians (who were not far removed from the Parthians). f 

The afore-given Biblical quotation refers also to Heth as an 
off-spring of Canaan. Biblical scholars agree that the Hittim or 
‘ the sons of Heth ’ referred to in the Old Testament are the same 
as the Hittites mentioned elsewhere in the same text. Critics, 
denying the possibility of their being an important race spoke of 
the ‘ unhistorical tone ’ of Biblical passages like 2 Kings, vii. 6 
“ Lo, the king of Israel hath hired against us the kings of the 
Hittites, and the kings of the Egyptians, to come upon us”. But 
recent researches have more than vindicated this Bible tradition. 
The Bible generally makes them ( along with the Amorites, etc. ) 
only an important element in the population of Canaan, 1 Indeed, 
Egyptian hieroglyphs speak of a powerful principality of Kheta, 
whose princes vied with the Egyptian Pharaoh in power and magni- 
ficence. They acquired power in the time of the XVIIIth and 
XIXth dynasties, but are supposed to have ultimately succumbed 
to the attacks of the so-called “ sea nations ” in the twelfth century 
B. c. The Babylo-Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions also attest to 
the power of the Khatti, Khati, or Hatti. 3 Their language is 
known, through the efforts of Hronzy and others, to belong to the 
Indo- Aryan group of languages. Hronzy has also added to the 
number of deities, already known to be related to those in the 
Vedic pantheon (e. g., Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Nasatya, Daksha, etc.) 
the name of Aknish or Agnish, who is the Vedic Agni. s These 
Hittites, Hatti, Khatti, Khati or Kheta are, no doubt, the Khatiyas 
or Kshatriyas of Indian literature. The Hittites had dark eyes, 

“ and their black hair they wore in pigtails” or tikhds. ( Univ . 
Bible Diet., p. 206 ; Maspero, 353-4). They had certain Mangoloid 
characteristics. 


Their mother-goddess Nenattash or Ninattash is supposed to 
correspond to Ishtar, and to be connected with the Sumero-Baby- 
lonian Nina. 4 She is, no doubt, the Vedic Nana. Another of their 
goddesses, Kulittash or Gulittash, is identified with the Sumero- 
Babylonian Gula, the “great lady doctor”, 5 who appears to be 
mentioned in the Atharvavedic phrase : ‘ Uru-Gulayah ’. 6 The sun- 


1. 1 Kings, ix. 20. 2. ERE. VI. 723. i ; Maspero, 18 f.; 126 f., etc. 

. n 3 ; R® ,B rV^fJi, 60 ^ “-The identification of Dakash with Daksha, suggested 

by Dr. Ray Chaudhuri, need not be challenged, as it is quite obvious 
4. E. B., XII. 607. i. 5. Ibid. 

. . _^ V - V t xii - 8 - Thi . s phrase occurs in a hymn, which, as its caption (Sarpa- 

visha-nasanam) suggests, is a charm to cure the snake-bite. The exact meaning 

W h r« S bT a t k SU u Certam rj bU ^ * f ems ' the 8 reat Gula's daughter is invoked 
here to help the charm. For Gula-Anunit, vide supra, p. 55. 
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god an d^ the storm-god dominated the Hittite pantheon : the former 
was looked upon at times as a mother-goddess (and has, therefore, 
to be equated with Surya or Ushas) ; the latter, named Teshub, is 
connected by scholars with Adad-Ramman, as he bears many of 
his attributes including the three-pronged thunderbolt. Some 
Indian scholars have suggested his identity with Kesava, probably 
merely on philological grounds ;* but it is now rendered probable 
by our researches. The Egyptian records make mention of a 
Hittite god Reshpu (or Reschuf), who is also a Phoenician and 
Armenian deity ; J we have ^already seen that he is identical with 
Ribhu of the Vedic pantheon. There is another Hittite deity of 
the sky and the lightning, by name Tarku, who was worshipped all 
over the south of Asia Minor; no doubt, he is Indian Tarkshya. 
“ A deity of field-fruits is apparently Khalkish” , 3 a name which 
has a striking philological similarity with Kalki, the tenth avatar a 
of Vishnu. "In the Hittite religious services, according to the 
Hittite ritual texts, sometimes Khattish, sometimes Khurrish, 
sometimes Luish singers took part, sometimes also singers from 
the city Kanesh, Kanish in Asia Minor .” 4 In the Vedas, we often 
find the Kanvas, mentioned as singers of those hymns ; one does 
not know if they came from the last-named town. The Hittites, 
like the Vedic Aryans, sang their hymns in praise of “ the Heavens, 
the Earth, mountains, rivers, wells, winds and clouds ". 6 Not only 
the names of numerous deities, but also names of some persons 
betray their Indo-Aryan affinity. Apart from the names of princes 
known from inscriptions, one may confidently identify others 
(mentioned in the Bible). Esau, a son of Isaac and Rebekah and the 
twin brother of Jacob, is said to have married two Hittite women, 
of whom one is called Basemath or Bashemath, the daughter of 
Elon. fi I believe, Basemath is a good Hebraic form of the Sanskritic 
name Vasumati, and Elon may well represent a short form of 
Elapatra ( Pkt. Elapata) or may be simply Aila. The name of a 
Hittite, whose wife David appropriated, is Uriah. May it be Suryah) ? 

The destruction of the mighty Empire of the Hittites is attri- 
buted by many western historians to the volcanic eruption of the 
Phrygians. The Epic and Puranic tradition asserts ad nauseam that 
ParaSu-Rama Bhargava ( probably a sun-divinity worshipped by the 
Phrygians ) annihilated no less than twenty-one times the whole 

1. Swarny Satynanda. 2. ERE. VI. /25. i. Maspero, 355. 

3. E.B., XII. 606. ii. 4. Ibid. 603. i. 

5. Ibid. p. 606. ii. Maspero, 354. 6. Genesis, xxvi. 34. 
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race of the Kshatriyas. 1 2 Such an exaggeration is but natural in this 
land, where simple ideas or ethical principles have been turned 
into monstrous absurdities. After their destruction, “the name 
is applied especially, according to the evidence of the inscriptions 
of the Assyrian kings, after Tiglath Pileser ( cir. 1110 B. c.), to the 
kingdom of (parchemish on the upper Euphrates, but it also denotes 
the whole of Syria. Sargon, it is true, made an end of the Khatti 
kingdom of Carchemish in 717 B.c., yet the new Babylonian king, 
Nebuchadnezer II (604-562), still used the name Khatti for Syria. M2 

A careful perusal of this quotation and the passages from 
Maspero, etc. referred to in the footnote would show that Syria was 
referred to at times as the land of the Amorites, at times as that 
of the Hittites. The two races must have mixed considerably and 
fused into one, so that the Lord could easily say unto Jerusalem : — 
“Thy father was an Amorite, thy mother a Hittite”. In India, 
therefore, we find the Kshatriyas siding with the Amaras in many 
a Puranic text ; they fought conjointly with the Asuras or Assyrians. 
Secondly, the glorification of the Amaras ( Suras or Amartyas ) in 
the texts of the Hindus, among whom the Kshatriyas form the 
important class of military aristocracy, becomes easily explicable. 

There are other equations with which I would like to deal, I 
mean those that are already suggested by numerous writers, e. g., 
Kusas of Ku&i-dvipa ( mentioned in the Puranas ) = the Kni tribe 
mentioned in the Egyptian inscriptions or the Kassites ; Madras = 
Madas = Medians =Mitannis ;:etc. But I refrain. For, with my 
present know ledge, I do not hope to add anything new in' the case 
of the Kusas ; while on the Madras or Vahlkas, I have written a 
separate article, which I hope to shortly publish elsewhere. The 
Yadus may or may not be the tribes of Judah. The probable, 
historical conclusion that can be deduced from the identification of 
these tribes is, that they migrated to India from those regions, rather 
than that the Indian tribes migrated to those provinces. In many 
cases* we actually know them migrating from the north-west to the 
south and the east. Secondly, the tribes that were at first living 
separately in distant countries in the west ( i. e., in the Near East) 
are found in India in a mixed state ; so that the migration could not 
be from here to the west. If it had been so, we should find the 

1. Dr. Sukthankar quotes no less than ten passages, wherein, occurs the 
following line, with or without change ( ABI. XVIII. p. 1 f. ) : — 

‘ ?mT W & T ifg: I ’ 

Cf. Mbh. (Vulgate ed.), I. 58. 4; I. 98. 3; III. 117. 9; VII. 70. 20; VIII. 31. 46; 
XII. 48. 9; XII. 48. 10; XII. 41. 64; XIII. 14. 273; XIII. 84. 31. Cf. KirSta, III. 18. 

2. E. B., XII. p. 599, i. Cf. Maspero, 19 ; 351 f.; Utiiv ♦ Bible Diet . 206. 
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western tribes also in a mixed state. Besides, if we believe in the 
Bible, f the families of the Canaanites spread abroad’. Or, if we 
believe in the Vedas, the Turvasas came from across the seas, via 
Mesopotamia ( Euphrates-valley ) and Arabia. 

When could all this happen ? Any critical student would now 
say, “Not before cir. 1200 b.c.; perhaps, even later thaji 1000 b.c.” 
The Vedas then may not have been composed before the end of 
the second millennium B.c. x 

We shall close our short thesis with a quotation as it began with 
a quotation. The verse quoted at the beginning might have an 
appeal for a poet who concerns himself with the clouds in the sky : 
this prose quotation may have an appeal for a matter-of-fact archaeo- 
logist, who refuses to be perfectly satisfied with any conjectures that 
are not based on tangible finds dug out of the earth : — “The most 
ancient part of Indian art belongs to the common endowment of 
early Asiatic culture which once extended from the Mediterranean 
to China and as far as Ceylon, where some of the most archaic 
motifs survive in decoration of pottery. To this Mykensean facies 
belong all the simpler arts of woodwork, weaving, metal-work, 
pottery, etc., together with a group of designs including many of 
remarkably Mediterranean aspects, others more likely originating 
in western Asia. The wide extension and consistency of this 
culture throughout Asia in the second millennium b.c., throw's 
important light on ancient trade intercourse at the time when 
the eastern Mediterranean formed the western boundary of the 
civilized world”. 1 2 


1. Panini, who knows ^ramanas and ‘Mahishakas of Mysore, need not be 
earlier than c, 350 B.c. ( Panini, II. i. 70; IV. ii. 132 ). Geographical arguments 
brought to bear on Panini ’s date are wholly useless, unless one is careful in 
locating tribes like the Mahishakas. His date, howsoever antedated by orthodox 
Sanskritists, can by no means change our opinion. There is no more difference 
between the Vedic Sanskrit and the classical Sanskrit of the Kavyas of Asva- 
ghosha, Kalidasa ( a contemporary of on Chandra-gupta II; vide our article, 
on Chandragupta~-Sahasamka-Vikramaditya > and the Nine Jewels , published in 
Indian Culture ), etc., than is found between the language of Jnanesvara ( c. 1290 
A.D. ) and the modern Marathi. And yet hardly any Maharashtrian Sanskritist 
but dares assign the f earlier Vedas * to a period anterior to circa 2500 B.c., some 
like B. G. Tilak, S. B. Dikshit, C. V, Vaidya, V. B. Ketkar, etc. going as far back 
as 4500 or 6000 B.c. or more, while others like Daftari preferring a much more 
adventurous estimate of several hundred thousands years B.c. 

2. Coomaraswamy, Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon , p. 40; cf. ** Some 
Ancient Element in Indian Decorative Art*’, in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift quoted 
in M. R. 1914, August. H, G. Rawlinson, p. 8-9. 
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Compare Rig-Veda X. 129. 3f. 


“ cf4 3{T5Htg TOT Rwfq^ 
gwrptfffftg q^i^cf, 
^q^frrfq 

mt spWfcr ffncfsp^ 


SR%cT TO<5 TOT vm | 

erfesi^teTRi^k. II 

flffgt \d: wm I 

ffc RcfW qprcf bto n ” 


Compare the following passage from Philo Biblius : — 

“ At Tyre it was thought that Chaos existed at the beginning, 
but Chaos of a dark and troubled nature, over which a Breath ( ruakh ) 
floated without affecting it ; “ and this Chaos had no ending, and it 
was thus for centuries and centuries. — Then the Breath became 
enamoured of its own principles, and brought about a change 
in itself, and this change was called Desire : — now Desire was 
the principle which created all things, and the Breath knew not its 
own creation. — The Breath and Chaos, therefore, became united, 
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and Mot the Clay was bom, and from this clay sprang all the seed 
of creation, and Mot was the father of all things ; now Mot was 
like an egg in shape.” ( Philo of Byblos, Fragm. 2, § 1, quoted 
by Maspero, p. 168.) 

Maspero refers us here to “ the Egyptian theory, according to 
which the clay, heated by the sun, w'as supposed to have^ given birth 
to animated beings... ; this same clay modelled by Khnumu into 
the form of an egg was supposed to have produced the heavens 
and the earth.” ( Maspero, 168 ; Dawn of Civilisation, p. 155-57 ; 
128.) 
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=3Ty3r?mg3TOra Tt^^rrafr fs^n il ? ? il 
SRftofosft ITT ?riTT3fefjT3T i 

3R3T3T 3313 3 111 ^ II 
^TrT33t 3ffl %3T3T TTT3T 3*333*3 3 I 
3JfTTTTTt 3^=33 c3 ^ IMS. (I 
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srsfRTt *t=jRr sFtfcrsiT %ar 3 %otr i 
3 #prt r ^n%m ^t?rr ^imii 

1 %%: ^wim^rnf 3 %5!T ft =5 i 

*rsjmT HfKTHi ztstt htjtrt fj^ffr ^ ii... 

cftSfg HffRt R I 

"■ ipir =g qffarr '&% ?f%srmr ?fh war ii smi 
*TW5Rft R tTT5Jfl% Wf%|TR% H5TT I 
^RUir Wgfrg^g tcTTHT JTRfft fRT I 

^n g ft ww-ftr; ii ub 

=sredeRt r i 

frrTHRT r tcft Rfr?tm strfsrfift'nn* iin u 

g^rr R *R%HT t^ftg =5 l 

’Rtft 3%tffmwr sr^T^TT ft ^(l)*RT ir« || 
srmr ft wgqmf ^ gfej famous I 
rtqra ftf^irater fror jtrrar^rar swr im II 
TjcfTTT =ar ft 'tgrcTT ^ § w»t I 

ft^rft *R%Rr Tftfltt srEmr ffsir im ii 

sJimif aRfriten RffifRissi wqs ft«ir i 
sfrCvnT qrtffr r f=rr qhmRjqtt ftf: <1 *3, II 
sr^!Rcft r fTT^Rt ssrrqfgwtt *ror i 
wt^mr%f^fc=?pjft tra ftgfrr ii ^ n 
fgjfi s?TTHmt SRffSm^W i 


Appendix C 

APSARAS, GANDHARVA, AND OTHER PROBLEMS 
The Amara-kosa calls Durga a daughter of Menaka and not of 
Mena . 1 This led us to investigate whether Menaka and other 
Apsarasas are not mere appellations of the Great Goddess who is 
Visvarupa. A confirmation of our view was available in a Rigvedic 
sukta, about Vena , 3 where Ushas is represented as a young Apsaras, 
pursued by the Gandharva in the sky, a paramour ( jara ) called 
Vena, who is, of course, none but Aditya. Again, among the 
mdtarah ( mothers ) created to drink the blood of Andhaka we find 
the names of Ushas, Ramb ha and Menaka mentioned consecutively 

1. Amara-kosa, st. 43. 

2. RV.X. 123. 5 and 7 :— 

£ 3TO*t qrr^i%f5?wr«Ti tiWT mm q^r s^fr. i 

tlftf ftrqs SRftffcfqlf %oqt ff t*T: II 

...smf JFW sift 5TT% ST^rTft... II ’ 
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in a passage in the Matsya Purana . 1 Another passage in the same 
Purana includes Urva£i and Tilottama among the names of Devi , 8 
and the same passage occurs ( as noted elsewhere ) in the Padma 
Purana. Urva^I appears in a Rig-vedic passage only as an epithet 
of Ila Mata, who is described in a previous stanza as a generous 
and compassionate goddess ( sudanur-mrilayanti devi.).^ And yet 
her own lover, Pururavas, addresses her as ‘ ghora ’ ( ‘ the terrific 
one ’ ) ; and she is represented as being harassed by him thrice a 
day, — or in the night as well as in the day . 4 To 'me, therefore, she 
appears to be identical with both Night and Ushas, which are 
only different aspects of Ila, Aditi or Yamya. And what more 
appropriate name should a son of Ila ( = Food) adopt but Ayu, 
which was probably suggested by a Sanskrit word for ‘life’ 
or ‘longevity’, viz., ayusl There is no cause for wonder that she 
should covet Arjuna , 6 the bright form of the Sun-god. 

Perhaps, the earliest list of the names of Apsarases is to be 
found in the Yajur-veda, where Punjika-sthala and Kratusthala, 
Menaka and Sahajanya, PramlochantI and Anumlochantl, Vi^vachl 
and Ghritachl, Urvail and Purvachitti are mentioned in pairs.' Tlie 
first two are connected with Hari-kesa Surya-rasmi, who appears to 
be mentioned as presiding over the east. May be, he is here 
identical with Indra, the sun of the east ( ? ). 

Menaka and Sahajanya are said to belong to ViSva-karma, the 
presiding deity of the southern quarter, just as the next two 
belong to Vi^va-vyacha of the West. One would like to connect 
ViSvachl ( whom we have already equated with ViSva-vyacha and 
Uruchl f with Vi^va-vyacha ; but Vidvaclu and Ghritachl are said in 
the Yajurveda to belong to Samyad-vasu of the North, to whom 
also belong Tarkshya and Arishtanemi as a gramani and a senanl 
respectively. Again, it is a curious fact that Savitri, described as 

1. Matsya P., 179. 20 ==T I 

2. Ibid. 13. 49 = Padma P., V. 17. 213 ‘ cfSTT I ’ 

Matsya P., 13. 53 1 =3 fcr^TvWT I ’ 

3. RV. V. 41. 18-19:— 

‘ ffF 5T: mqi: II 

aim H 53T 3JWT RTcfT mvR'Tm^T WT WS I ■ 
dkft EfT ^PTTSV3jncTTqT II ’ 

4. RV. X. 95. 1 ; X. 95. 4-5 

* f^rr vimi trim n t%: m rti: mm tctmr...n ’ 

cf. y. v. vii. 16 = — ' 3 iq ^Ttfcr^T^j i ’ 

5. Mbh. Vanaparva, ch. 46 ; Adi-parva, ch. 45-46. 

6. YV., XV. 15-19. 7. Supra, p. 45. 

M. G. 16 
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Surya-ra^mi and Hari-kesa is said to observe, in the Rig-veda, 1 
Vi^vachi and Ghritachi, and not Punjika-sthala and Kratu-sthala. 
The Agni Purana mentions Visvachi along with Maha-kali, Ida, etc. 
as a Sakti. 2 Ghritachi is very often associated with sacrificial Fire, 
or otherwise seems to be connected with oblations and probably 
with ghrit^ or ghee. She appears to be conceived as a consort of 
Agni-Rudra. In a passage in the Atharva-veda, Ghritachi appears 
as an epithet of Ratri. 4 

Many of these remarks may not be very well intelligible to the 
reader, unless the passages referred to in this conection are read 
in the original, with full knowledge of the facts relating to the 
development of myths dealt with up till now. To my mind, at 
any rate, it appears crystal-clear that Yaksha, Gandharva, 1 * etc, are 
only forms of the Father God ( as identical with the sun or the sky ), 
and that the nude Goddess is not only a terrible Rakshasi, but at 
fimes a beautiful Apsaras also. The later Puranic mythology weaves 
a good number of memorable tales about these Apsarases and fixes 
their number at twelve, which includes Menaka, Rambha, Urva^i 
Ghritachi, Visvachi, Sahajanya, Pramlocha, Punjika-sthali (or 
°sthala), 6 etc. The Apsarases are said to retain their maidenhood 
eternally. 

Corresponding to these Apsarases, we find in the Grecian 
mythology a class of divinities called Nymphae ( properly ‘ the 
young maidens * )> n who are subdivided into various classes, 

4 ‘according to different parts of nature of which they are the 
representatives ”, 8 Tradition represents Oceanides or the nymphs 
of the Ocean, as daughters of “ old Oceanus, Q the sire of gods 
andTethys” ( Iliad, XIV. 201 ), and this should, no doubt, be 
interpreted to mean that they were represented as daughters of the 

1. RV. X. 139. 1-2 

ST ^ | 5 Vide supra, p. 174-5. 

2. Agni P.,51.8. 

3. RV. I. 2. 7 ; III. 27. 1 ; III. 30. 7 ; V. 28. 1 ; VII. 84. 1 ; etc. 

4. AV. XIX. 48. 6. 

5. This should not be interpreted to mean that I deny the fact Yaksha 

and Gandharva were names also of certain tribes. An inscription, published in 
the New Ind. Antiquary ( September 1938 ) I. p. 374 vouchsafes the existence 
of some Yakshas of Gonarda ^jary * ( = ^JPOTT ). 

Again, it is wellknown that the Ramayana places Takshasila in Gandharva-desa 
( Uttara-kapda, Ch. 101 ) 

6. Matsya P., 161. 74f Kurma P., Purva-bhaga, 41. 14f.; Agni P., 219. 37f. 

7. D. C. A., p. 420. 8. SCD. 351. 9. Ibid. 
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Father God. Naiades or Niades correspond to our river-divinities 
Nadis, though they are said to be “ the nymphs of fresh water, 
whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, or springs ” or nymphs presiding 
over them . 1 2 In Homer they appear as daughters of Zeus . 3 Dryades 
or Hamadryades (from Gk. drus), the nymphs of trees, correspond 
to Vedic Vanaspatis or Oshadhis ( Skt. Dru =Tree ), 3 *> i. e., the 
goddesses supposed to dwell in them . 4 5 Oreades, the nymphs of 
mountains and grottoes, are, according to Hesiod, the off-springs 
of the Earth . 6 

Here we may put forth a query. If Menaka is a mother 
goddess, may not ViSvamitra be a father god? Indeed, Mr. J. N. 
Banerji has already made it probable that Siva is depicted as Vi^va- 
mitra on certain Audumbara coins as well as on a bronze seal 
unearthed at Sirkap . 6 Again, in the Aitareya Brahmana, certain 
Dasyu tribes are referred to as belonging to ( or protected by ? ) 
Visvamitra , 7 and most of them are known to be devotees of the 
phallic cult. 

I am inclined to identify (the Aila ) Pururavas, son of Budha 
and Ila and husband of Urva^i, with Hermaphroditus, the son of 
Hermes snd Aphrodite, born on Mt. Ida. Gk. Hermes was called 
by the Romans Mercurius ( Mercury ), who is, no doubt, Budha. 
Hermaphroditus excited the love of a fountain-nymph of Salmacis 
( near Halicarnassus), who thus corresponds to UrvaSi . 8 

Now, curiously enough Aeneas (Gk. Aineias) is represent- 
ed in the Iliad as a son of Anchises and Aphrodite, born on 
Mt. Ida. “ At first he took no part in the Trojan war ; and it was 

1. Ibid. In Roman mythology, there was a nymph called Egeria or Aegeria 
who is said to be associated with, or dwelt in, groves (SCD. 10). We learn of her 
that she was regarded as a “ goddess of fountains, who was also a goddess of 
birth, and possessed the gift of prophecy 5> , qualities, which, we have already 
seen, are intimately connected with the Mother Goddess Vak-Ira-Sarasvati and 
other female divinities of water (D. C. A., p. 207 ; supra, p. 130 ; 135; etc.). 
Agruv'ah means ‘rivers * according to Nirukta, II. 24. 4. Are the two words 
connected ? 

2. D. C. A„ p. 420. 

3. Orig. Sem, druvo, ‘wood* ; Alb. dru, ‘wood, tree 1 . 

4. In addition to what is already said, cf. Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities * 
p. 278. 

5. D. C. A., p. 420. 

6. I, H. Q , XVI. no. 1, Siva and his emblems etc p. 9, 12-13. (Reprint). 

7. A. B., VII. 18:- _ ^ ^ ^ 

cf Tpte-STT: f: STTO: ^f^TT *RTFcF ^TTTR^TT 

s^jcrt ^T0T: \ 

8. SCD. 257 f. ; D. C, A., 286. 
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not till Achilles attacked him on Mount Ida, ...that he led the 
Dardanians against the Greeks. Henceforth Aeneas and Hector 
appear as the great bulwarks of the Trojans against the Greek”. 1 
Homer makes Aeneas and his descendants reign at Troy after the 
disappearance of Priam’s house ; but in Virgil’s Mneid and certain 
other late® tales, he appears to have finally settled at Latium in 
Italy, where he became the ancestral hero of the Romans. He is 
said to have married Lavinia, daughter of Latinus, after defeating 
Turnus who was to marry her. 1 Pururavas, the eminent founder of 
the race of Ailas, is said to have married Urva^I after defeating 
KesI, who coveted her. Aeneas is said to have been “ worshipped 
as the god Jupiter Indiges ”, 3 which show's that he was regarded as 
identical with the Sky Father. Pururavas, the husband of an 
Apsaras, could, therefore, quite legitimately be a father god ; and 
he corresponds both to Hermaphroditus and to Aeneas ( = Aila ? ) 

Hermes ( = Mercury ) w'as looked upon as ‘the inventor of 
letters, figures, mathematics, and astronomy ’ and was a god 
of wise discourse. Roman Mercury is identical with the Chaldaean 
or Assyro-Babylonian Nabu or Nebu, (Nebo of the Old Testament), 
the scribe of the gods, who presided over knowledge and intelli- 
gence, and to whom is ascribed the origin of writing. The tablets 
of Assurbanipal’s library at Nineveh were said to contain “ the 
wisdom of Nebo ”, Budha ( = ‘The Wise one’), signifying the 
same planet as Mercury or Nebu, was also a god of wisdom. 
Nebu’s wife was known as Tashmit or Tashmetu. “ Nana, too, 
frequently appears as the wife of Nabu, and so does Nisaba the 
goddess of corn”. (ERE. II. 312,). Here we get the equation : 
Nana (the wife of Nebu) = Aphrodite (the wife of Hermes or 
Mercury) = Ila (the wife of Budha). (On Nebu read NCM. p. 121; 
Univ, Bible Diet., p. 330 ; Dawn of Civilisation, p. 644 ; etc.). 


Appendix D 

THE RAMAYANA AND THE MAHABHARATA 
I am amazed to find some of my discoveries in connection with 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata already anticipated by certain 
scholars, to a remarkable degree. My attention was unfortunately 
attracted towards them after the w'hole thesis was complete. 
I quote only logically sound and relevant passages : — 

1. K. C. Dutt in his Civilisation in Ancient India, says : 

“ The Ramayana is utterly valueless as a narrative of historical 

1. SCD.p.12. 2.^D. C. A., p. 10. 3. Ibid. p. 11. 
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events and incidents. The heroes are myths, pure and simple. 
Slta, the field-furrow, had received divine honors from the time of 
the Rig-Veda and had been worshipped as a goddess. ..In the Sutra 
literature we learn that Slta the furrow goddess is the wife of 
Indra. Is it then an untenable conjecture that Rama, hero of the 
Ramayana, is in his original conception like Arjuna, the hero of 
the Mahabharata, only a new edition of the myth of India, of the 
Rig-Veda, battling with the demons of draught ? 1,1 

2. Jacobi expresses the same opinion in Das Ramayana, 2 
adding that the identification of Ramayana war with Indra-Vritra 
conflict “ is confirmed by the name of Ravana’s son being Indrajit 
or Indra-gatru, the latter being actually an epithet of Vritra in the 
Rig-Veda.” Again, in Hanumat’s figure ‘‘perhaps survive 
reminiscences of Indra’ s alliance with the Maruts in his fight 
with Vritra.” 

3. Weber: — “She ( = Sit a ) accordingly represents Aryan 

husbandry which has to be protected by Rama whom I regard as 
originally identical with Bala-rama, ‘ hala-bhrit ’ ‘ the plough- 

bearer/ though the two were afterwards separated.” 3 

4. Hopkins, Epic Mythology , p. 87: — “ It is possible that 
Karna himself ( ‘son of the bull’ ) represents the sun. He is called 
Vaikartana.... His death at the hand of (Indra as) Arjuna might 
point to a sun and storm myth.” 4 


Appendix E 
NRI-SIMHA 

I have been fortunate enough to get a clue to the explanation 
of most of the lavataras (incarnations) of Vishnu, but Nri-simha 
was eluding my sight, until, at almost the last moment, I have been 
able to place him. Iipropose to identify him with the Babylonian 
god of:plague,:Nergal, “ the great Nera,” who is recognized by all 
Assyriologists as a solar divinity. 8 Khammurabi’s inscriptions 
refer to hinvas “ theunighty among the gods, whose onslaught none 
can withstand'”, as the “ grave of the foe ”, etc.; and as a god of 

1. Quoted in M. Krishnamachariar’s Hist . Clas, Sa?is. Lit., 1937, (Madras), 
p. 13. 

2. Quoted in the same’place, p. 13-14. 

3. Quoted in the same place, p. 15. This view seems to be criticised in the 
usual orthodox fashion in Vedic Magazine, Sept. 1926, p. 425f. 

4. Hopkins’ passage had somehow eluded my sight, and so must have 
many others. This thesis does not claim to have dealt in an exhaustive manner 
with any point relating to the Ramayana or the Mahabharata. It is just indicative. 

5. Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation, p. 646-47. 
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the dead, he was supposed to be tutelary deity of Kutha (the site 
of modern Tell Ibrahim) which was the “ centre of an enormous 
cemetery”. He was a war-god , a god of chase and of the dark 
underworld, whom Allatu or Freshkigal, the goddess of the under- 
world, wished to kill, but to whom she was compelled to offer her 
person and half of her kingdom . 1 The reason for identification of 
this sun-god with Nri-simha (“ Man-lion ”) lies in the fact that 
at Kutha, he was worshipped “under the symbol of “the man- 
lion 5 ’.” 3 


Appendix F 

“ATMAN” AND MOKSHA 


The intelligent reader must have been now well convinced 
that there is hardly anything of importance in the gamut of Hindu 
mythology or philosophy, which is not in reality borrowed from or 
rooted in the conceptions of the Egyptians or Babylonians. But 
what about the original, though absurd, idea about Jiva ( or Prana ) 
residing in the body as distinguished from Atman and subjected 
to the vicissitudes of pleasure and pain ( sukha and duhkha ) while 
Atman escapes these misfortunes and eschews these blessings ? 
Jiva or Prana seems to correspond to the “double of the dead,” 
who kneeling before the justice-dealing Ma or Maat in the Hall of 
Truth, professes his innocence. We learn in this connection the 
following : — 

“ Should the evil deeds of the departed one outweigh his good 
deeds, he is sentenced to be devoured by the “ beast of Amenti ” 
or is allowed to be born again, as a pig. While the double of the 
liberated one stays in the tomb, the soul ascends to heaven in the 
shape of a bird with a human head, to be one with the gods, thus 
exclaiming : — 

“lam the god Atum, I who was alone, 

I am:the god Ra at his first appearing, 

I am the great god who created himself, and created his name 
‘•Lord of the gods, who has no equal.’ 

-My impurities are driven out, and the sin that was in me 

is conquered; — ” 3 


1. NCM.123. 

2. Buckland, Universal Bible Dictionary, p. 333, A. H. Sayce in hia Hibbert 
Lectures : 188 1 (published in 1909), says “ Nergal was but the sun of the i ight, 
the solar deity, that ts to say after he has accomplished his daily work in the 
brighter world above and had descended to illuminate for a time the world below ” 
.. , 3 ‘ Thc ° r,p . m °l lhe Cr °ss, p. 8-9. Maspero, Dcwn of Civilisation, p. 138 says 
that the sun existing befo.e the world was cal ed Creator-T urnd or AtOmft : e l a e- 
wht re (p. 139) he says that Atumu was the sun of autumn and of afternoon 

( Also ibid. p. 163.) He is at times supposed to be a nightly sun-god. 
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Who can doubt that this “soul” of the dead person, that 
identifies’ itself with Atum, almost exactly corresponds to Atma, 
that is supposed to be identical with Param-atma, the Creator of 
the world, whom no impurities can touch? Even the idea of 
Moksha or absorption of JIvatma, the individual soul, into Param- 
atma, Parame^vara, or Siva, is also clearly traceable in Egypt in 
very early times. On the coffin of Men-Kau-Ra, the buHder of the 
third pyramid of Gizeh, ( which was built according to Brugsch in 
c. 3600 B.C.), there is a prayer offered to Osiris, which is said to 
mark “ a new religious development in the annals of Egypt. The 
absorption of the justified soul in Osiris, the cardinal doctrine of 
the Ritual of the Dead, makes its appearance here for the first 
time.” 1 2 No doubt, “this identification with Osiris is looked 
upon as the reward of all the happy and faithful dead.” 3 Osiris, 
Lord of the dead and the underworld, is, in fact, always repre- 
sented in the form of a Mummy. 


Appendix G 
AHALYA-JARAH 

Now I find to my surprise that the story of the rape of Ahalya 
occurs mutatis mutandis in connection w'ith Alcmene or Alcmena, 
daughter of Electryon, king of Mycenae. She was “ promised to 
marry Amphitryon, if he avenged the death of her brothers, who 
had been slain by the sons of Pterelaus. Amphitryon undertook 
the task; but during his absence, Zeus, in the disguise of Amphi- 
tryon, visited Alcmene, and pretending to be her husband, related 
in what way he had avenged the death of her brother. Amphitryon 
himself returned the next day.” 3 “ In Bceotia, Pausanias tells us, 
people believed Alkemene, the mother of Herakles, was changed 
into a stone.” 4 The Ramayana and other texts make poor Ahalya 
a victim both to the lust of Indra and to the wrath of her husband 
Gautama ( in whose absence Indra approached her assuming his 
form ) ; and she turns into a stone-slab ( 6ila ) at the curse of her 
irrational husband. 


1. The Origin of the Cross, p. 10, 

2. Allen, p. 112-113. I now find that the equation Atumu = Atman is already 
suggested by Chandra Chakrawarti, in his Ancient Races and Myths , p. 88. In 
the same book I find to my utter surprise and grief a good many equations 
(suggested in this thesis) though given without any argument ! Lastly, I also find 
that the author of * The Origin of the Cross 5 (Swami Satyanand) is the same as the 
author of Ancient Races and Myths I ! ! Personally, I regard this last idetification, 
Swami Satyanand = Chandra Chakrawarti as my most wonderful discovery. 

3. SCO. p, 29. DCA. 29-30; 280. 4, Allen, p. 75. 
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Appendix H 

THE KAURAVAS, ETC. 

The identification of the gods ( Devas ) with serpents ( Sarpas l 1 
coupled with the enmity of serpents with eagles has given birth 
in India to the myth relating to Kurus and Pandus, and in Iran to 
the conception of Daevas being evil spirits. Arjuna’s setting fire to 
Khandava the habitat of the Nagas, Parikshit’s murder by a Naga, 
Janamejaya’s sarpa-yajna , 3 etc. vouchsafe that the war between 
the Kurus and the partisans of Garuda-dhvaja may be nothing 
more than the mythical fight between the sons of Kadru and those 
of Vinata. We have seen that Kadru is the same as the serpent- 
goddess Gandhar !, 3 whose sons, the evil Kurus, must therefore 
be serpents. It is then no matter for wonder that among the 
names of serpents, we find the mention of Kauravya 4 or Kauravya- 
Dhritarashtra . 5 Again, the ultimate defeat of the Kauravas inspite 
of their vast numerical superiority over the Pandavas, only recalls 
the domination of Vainateya over vast number of serpents;" and 
the state of servitude in which the Pandavas had fallen before their 
victory is perhaps paralleled by Vinata’ s servitude towards Kadru. 
Many Nagas are actually said to dwell in Kuru-kshetra the habitat 
of the Kurus .’ 1 

Says an authority: — 

“ In Cretan religion the male divinity is sometimes a child, 
the necessary attribute of motherhood, sometimes a young man# 
and sometimes a sky-power fertilizing Mother Earth; but always 
the Mother is dominant. A goddess with a young subordinate 
god is known in early times on every coast of the Mediterranean 

1. Supra, p. 41, 44, 99, etc. 

2. Mbh. I. 20. 8 (Bombay ed.) : — 

W: m JT'^qfcT I 

3. Supra, p. 41. 

4. Mbh. I. 123. 6 f. ( Bombay ed. ). 

5. Mbh. I. 35 ( Bombay ed. ). 

6. ^15 rhctt ^ s i 

tr g#T ftTOT sra | ’—Mbh. I. 16. 5 f. (Bombay ed.) 

7. ‘ =rgR TOFTTCcfa 1 

ftr i 

^ II ’—Mbh. I. 3. 135 f. (Bombay ed.) 
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which looked towards Crete. In Punic Africa, she is Tanit with 
her son in Egypt, Isis, with Hathor ; in Phoenicia, Ashtaroth with 
Tammuz (Adonis) ; in Asia Minor, Cybele with Attis; in Greece 
(and especially Greek Crete itself), Rhea with the young Zeust 
Elsewhere she is irapde'vos, i. e. unwed, but made the mother firs, 
of her companion by immaculate conception, and then of the 
gods and all life by the embrace of her own son . 5 ’ 1 

This quotation offers an explanation not only with reference 
to the relation between Kumara and Kumari, but also with regard 
to the term Pritha, which is an epithet of Kunti, the virgin 
mother of Karna. 


Appendix I 

THE SUN-GOD KILLING A CELESTIAL BULL 
It is a curious fact that the sun-gods are often represented as 
killing or overpowering bulls. Thus, for instance, Mithra, the 
Persian god of light or the lighted firmament, identified with the 
sun, conquering all demons of darkness, is not only associated 
with the bull, but also appears as mastering or carrying this 
animal . 3 c< He is represented as a young man in oriental dress and 
as an invincible hero, stabbing a bull with his dagger or standing 
on a bull he has thrown down .” 3 Fine specimens, representing 
him in this fashion still exist in the Louvre ( Paris ). In India, this 
myth seems to have passed to the dark form of the sun-god, Krishna 4 
who is described in the Harivamsa Purana as overpowering the 
Daitya named Arishta, who had assumed the form of a mighty bull. 
Krishna is said to have caught this haughty animal by the horns and 
set his foot on its neck and over-powered it/ We have seen that 
at least one of the exploits of Krishna (viz. that of over-powering 
Kaliya-naga ) corresponds to one of the exploits of Heracles (viz. 
his victory over the Lernean hydra). It is, therefore, not beyond 

1. ERE7l7l47, col. i. 2. NCM, p. 119. 

3. D. C. A., p. 397. Plunket, Anc. Calendars and Constellations , p, 61-64. 

4. Harivamsa, II. 21. 7f. : — 

‘ ft ^T^°TTWTff: I 

11 vs 11 

TTcRTHt *ISTt I... 

cOTNcFci I 

gjwr: m qfrTffm: 11 'i vs II... 

T ttfR I 

n ^ o n 

. . ,?f lrRrT?p=r I 
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the bounds of possibility that this bull episode might be in some 
way related to the capture of the mad bull which Poseidon '"sent to 
ravage the island of Crete in order to punish Minos. Heracles 
caught and over-powered the bull and brought it to Mycenae . 1 2 

The twelve exploits of Heracles remind us of the twelve 
exploits of ^Gilgamesh. “The identity of Gilgames with the 
Accadian fire-god, or rather with the sun-god, was recognized from 
the first by H. Rawlinson ... and has been accepted since by all 
Assyriologists .” 3 Like Lord SrI-Krishna and Herakles, Gilgamesh 
was represented as an ordinary mortal ; still, as Prof. Maspero 
puts it : 44 he was, as it were, a sun on a smaller scale, before 
whom the kings, princes, and great ones of the earth humbly bowed 
their heads. The scribes had, therefore, some authority for treating 
the event of his life after the mode of the year, and for express- 
ing them in twelve chants, which answered to the annual course of 
the sun through the twelve months .” 3 At the persistent request of 
Ishtar, whose love Gilgamesh had spurned, Anu created a 44 fright- 
ful urus, whose ravages soon rendered uninhabitable the neigh- 
bourhood of Uruk the well-protected ”. 4 The beast charged against 
Gilgamesh and his companion, Ebani the hairy (who no doubt 
corresponds to Sita-kesa, Kesava or Kesi = Bala-Rama ) ; but 
Gilgamesh was lucky enough to seize him by the leg, and over- 
powering him, he “ plunged his dagger into his heart ”. 6 Ishtar 
only bewailed her lot with the words : “ Cursed be Gilgames, who 
has insulted me, and who has killed the celestial urus ”. 

Like Krishna, Gilgamesh had captured the hearts of all his 
contemporaries : “he is no longer a rival in their hearts” , but rather 
their adorable leader and lovable companion ; “ and Gilgames does 
not send one child back to his father.” Night and day they cry after 
him : 4 It is he the shepherd of Uruk, the well-protected, he is 
its shepherd and master, he, the powerful, the perfect and the wise.’ 
Even women did not escape the general enthusiasm : 4 he leaves 
not a single virgin to her mother, a single daughter to a warrior, a 
single wife to her master’. fi Such were the complaints made to 
Ishtar by the inhabitants of the town, and even such were those 
made by the inhabitants of Mathura to Yasoda against Krishna, the 
cow-herd ( Gopala ), who had charmed all the young gopas, and 
bewitched the gopis by his beauty. 


1. SCD. 2S4;D. C. A., p.281. 

2. Dawn of Civilisation, p. 575, footnote. 

3. Ibid. p. 574-575 . 4. Ibid. p. 581. 

5. Ibid. 582. 6. Ibid. p. 575-576. 
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Appendix J 

’ THE SACRED APIS' 

" The sacred bull, called Apis, was venerated throughout 
Egypt, but was especially honoured in Noph, or Memphis, the 
capital of the country at the time of Exodus. Lands w'ere set apart 
for its support, numbers of men and women were engaged for its 
maintenance and feeding ; ... If a person killed any sacred animal 
accidentally, his punishment was referred to the priests, but if he 
did so by design he was sentenced to instant death, and the enraged 
multitude seldom waited for the formalities of trial. On this 
account, if any one found by chance one of these sacred animals dead, 
he stood at a convenient distance from it, and with great lamentations 
protested that he was innocent of the death. What may appear 
still more incredible, we are assured by ancient historians, that 
during a severe famine, which drove the inhabitants to the fearful 
necessity of devouring one another, there was no person accused 
of having tasted one of the sacred animals. When any one of these 
sacred animals died they lamented it as if it had been one of their 
dearest children, and frequently expended large sums on his 
funeral. We are told, that in the beginning of the reign of 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, the bull Apis, dying of old age at 
Memphis, his keeper expended more than fifty talents of silver, or 
thirteen thousand pounds, on his costly interment. From their 
long and intimate association with the people of Memphis the 
Israelites had been infected by this gross superstition, and there- 
fore they selected Apis as a model for their idol, and readily 
resigned their “jewels of gold”, as material for its construction . >n 


Appendix K 
THE HORSE 

In Chapter XV (p. 181-2), we learnt that the linga of a dead 
Apis-bull was introduced in the organ of the Egyptian queen as a 
mark of honour to her. In India, a like honour was shown to the 
royal consort 5 of the king, who performed Rajasuya sacrifice 

1. W. C. Taylor, Student’s Manual of Anc. Hist., p. 96- f 8. 

2* I. C,, IV. 162 f.> quotes the following extracts from Mahxdhara on this 

Rajasuya rite ‘ WTqfcT. . .WFfT \iTT 

cpqTS HR W3 I ’ 

‘ 3TR I | \ 31R, frftRTT 

wr i... wm... M rctr... 

hi qpf’r qwr. . rtht wi rr Ml 'Jffafcr i ’ 
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indicative of his sovereign sway. But in this case, the animal was 
not a bull, but a horse, that can also be held as a symbtfl of the 
procreative energy and hence be identified with Agni-Rudra . 1 A 
horse, as a lover of the Mother Goddess, is not unknown either in 
India or abroad. We find Gilgamesh accusing Ishtar in the 
following words : 

“ Thou didst love the horse that joyed in the fray, 

With whip and spur and lash thou didst urge him on .” 1 
No doubt, the horse mentioned here is identical with the Sun-god, 
whose association with four horses is apparent both in the Grecian 
mythology and the Indian sculpture, etc. Nay, one Indian myth 
asserts that the Sun-god actually assumed the form of a horse.® 
This was on an occasion when his wife Sarhjna had run away to 
Uttara-Kurus assuming the form of a mare in order to escape the 
notice of the Sun-god . 4 This tale suggests not a few parallels ; for 
if in the Indian myth, the Asvins are said to be born of this couple 
(the Sun-horse and the Earth-mare), the Grecian account represents 
the Dioscuri as sons of Zeus (whom we have already identified with 
a sun-god ). 6 Furthermore, Demeter is said to have “ assumed the 
form of a mare to escape the addresses of Poseidon, and ... 
offended at his importunity, she withdrew in dudgeon to a cave not 
far from Phigalia in the highlands of Western Arcadia”. 1 ’ Here 
the Black Demeter was portrayed with the head and mane of a 
horse on the body of woman ’V We have already spoken of the 
horse-headed mother of Para^u-Rama, named Renuka, who was, no 
doubt, a mother-goddess. 

On the whole, it seems quite possible that in the RajasOya 
sacrifice we get a so rt of ritual drama and that the whole ceremony 

1. " %: I ” — g. B ., HI. vi. 2. 5 ; XIII. Hi. 8. 8. 

2. The Scape-goat, p. 371. 3 . HarivarftSa P,. I. ix. S3. 

4. .Harivaifisa P., I. ix. 1 f. 

TOT WTSlFRtfT TOW: IM II... • 

i 

f || r i vs |i. .. 

Rrs^^qur 5% n 0... 

FFFtf *RT I 

Mbh. I. 661. 36 (as quoted in the Jati-bhaskara, p. 318) 

‘ v*t£t 3 HNgvtjqfr I 

rrfTffT’TT I) ’ 

5. SCD. p. 194 ; D. C, A., p. 194. 

6. Spirits oj the Corn, etc., II. 21 ; Pausanias, viii. 25 & 42. 

7. Ibid. 
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represents nothing more than a type of sacied marriage in which 
the Queen probably stood for the Goddess herself, being wedded 
to the Sun-horse, the master of all quarters. 

A word more about the horse, which is unfortunately com- 
monly supposed to have been a native of the steppes of Central 
Asia. Isaac Taylor has already dealt at a great length with this 
supposition, refuting it by showing that the animal was quite 
common over the plains of Europe and was the staple food of the 
Palaeolithic cave-dwellers of Solutrc, Auvernier, Sal&ve, Thayngen, 
etc. 1 Again we have spoken of the Arabian horse that was well- 
known to the Vcdic Aryan. I should also draw attention of the 
readers to the following passage : — “ The fragmentary skeletal 
remains of a horse found so far [at Mohenjo-daro] may be of stray 
animal that was brought by traders of Mohenjo-daro from some 
other place, say Anau, where the horse was in use in antiquity and 
which shows signs of probable cultural affinity with the people of 
the Indus basin. In fact, Col. R. B. S. Sewell has pointed out the 
close similarity between the Mohenjo-daro specimen and the breed 
of horses found in ancient Anau. 5 ’ 1 


Appendix L 

BRAHMANA = FLAMEN 

In connection with this equation suggested above (p. 119), it 
seems necessary to quote certain observations of Dr. Oskar Seyffert 
to allow the reader to form his own judgment as to the origin of the 
Indian priests, many of whom are still persisting in retaining their 
baneful hold on the society and rigidly observing the insane 
customs and usages, which they have carried with themselves 
from the West some thousands of years ago, and introduced into 
India. Such people are, however, very reluctant to follow the 
westerners of to-day in their modern scientific thought. Remember 
here Hotri and other 15 priests ( 3 principal, 12 subordinate, 
plus one Brahma) required in certain sacrifices, and the inhibitions 
etc. followed by the Brahmanas. 

“ Flamen (from flare ; one who blows or kindles the sacrificial 
fire). The special priests of a special deity among the Romans. 
There were 15 Flamines ; three higher ones (Flamines maiores) of 
patrician rank : these were th t flamen Dialis (of Jupiter), [etc.]. ..The 
remaining 12 were flamines minores, plebeians. ...Their office was 

1. I. Taylor, p. 130, 152, 158-161. 

2, Proc. & Trs., 9th All-India Ori. Conf. (Trivendrum), p, 145, 
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for life. ...They were exempted from all duties of civic life, and 
excluded at the same time from all participation in politics. In 
course of time, it is true, they were allowed to hold urban offices.... 
Indeed, the Flamen Dialis , whose superior position among the 
flamens conferred upon him certain privileges,... was in proportion 
obliged to submit to more restrictions than the rest.. ..He must be 
born of a marriage.. ..If his wife died, he resigned his office.... 
Every day was a holy day for him.... He was preceded by his lictor, 
and by heralds, who called on the people to stop their work, as the 
flamen was not permitted to look upon any labour. He was not 
allowed to cast eyes on an armed host, to mount, or even to touch, 
a horse, to touch a corpse, or grave, or a goat, or a dog, or raw 
meat, or anything unclean.... The chief business ol the flamens 
consisted in daily sacrifices...*” 3 


1. A Brahmana's wife is his saha-dharma-charint, and is often required to 
help him in sacrifices and pujas. 

2. D. C. A., p. 237-238. 
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ADDENDA 


P. 9, fn. 3 : — Herodotus states that the inhabitants of Ephesus 
(in Asia Minor) had dedicated their city to Artemis. 

P. 10, 1. 18-9 : — Yii-kung is probably the same as Yih-king, a 
cosmological treatise and a compendium on morals, assigned to 
1143 B. C. Shu-king contains proverbs and precepts, supposed to 
go beyond the 2nd millemium B. C. Shi-king is a collection of 
about 300 ancient hymns. 

P.22: — Herodotus regards Palestine as a ‘part of Syria’, 
and calls Ascalon (or Askelon), — mentioned in the Bible (Judges, 
i. 18 ; xiv. 19 ) as a Philistian town,— a Syrian city. Ascalon, 
generally referred to as a coastal town, “was not actually on 
the sea.” (Maspero, p. 131). Here was a temple of Urania Aphrodite, 
which was, according to Herodotus, the most ancient of all the 
temples to that goddess. (See supra, p. 31). 

P. 26 : — Mf. Nicholls shows in his work, Through Hidden 
Shensi , that there are some enormous pyramidal structures of 
unknown origin, in that province. Pointing out that the Chinese 
place the origin of their civilization in the same locality, Dr. W. J. 
Perry asks whether this occurrence of the pyramidal structure is 
due to direct Egyptian influence. (Perry, p. 125). 

P. 32 : — Ganga is ashta-putrd like Aditi, and Bhishma-Gangeya 
is her Kumara. Yamuna-Suryatanaya is YamI, the daughter of 
the sun. 

P. 38, 1. 11 : — Herodotus refers, in his account of a dream of 
Croesus, to the Lydian belief that the snake is a child of the earth. 
(See supra, p. 41, fn. 5). 

P. 39, 1. 7 : — Eleusis, an ancient town in Attica, was 12 miles 
N. W. of Athens. Here in the temple of Demeter, rites (known as 
Eleusinia) emblematic of the death of Nature in autumn, and its 
rebirth in spring, were performed. The town, destroyed by the 
Goths, is represented by the modern village of Levsina. 

P. 45, fn. 5 : — Isis had often, especially at Buto, “neither 
loyer nor husband; but had spontaneously conceived and given 
birth to a son, whom she suckled among the reeds.” (Dawn of 
Civilisation , p. 131). 

P. 49 As Dianus [cf. Dine^aJ or the god of light, repre- 
sented the sun, so Diana, the goddess of light, represented the 
moon."— SCD. 188 
M. G. 18 
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P. 55 : — The town of Ai, captured by Joshua (vide Joshua, 
viii. 18-27 ; cf. Hai, mentioned in Genesis, 13. 3) might have been 
named after a local divinity of the same name. I am also inclined 
to connect the word Mai occurring in many vernaculars with a 
name of thfe Roman goddess Flora (goddess of flowers, prosperity 
and increase) viz. Maia, from which is derived the name of the 
month of May, when the great carnival Floralia used to take place. 
She was a wife of Jupiter and the mother of Mercurius. Cf. also 
the word Maya. 

P. 56, 1. 27 : — I have little doubt that Hippolyte, a queen of 
Amazons, said to have been conquered by Theseus, corresponds 
to Pramila, the famous queen of the Strl-rajya, who was vanquished 
by Arjuna according to the Puranas. Hippolyte, with her girdle, 
appears to me to be identical with Aphrodite with hers. Both 
Pramila and H. marry their conquerors. 

P. 62 : — In a Rig-vedic stanza, Indra is said to have killed 
Namuchi (probably an epithet of Ahi-Vritra) in (the valley of) 
Para vat. 

(RV. I. 53. 7 sr^rr TO srm WTf^raj) 

And we learn that “the common myth of the dragon fight — Indra 
and Ahi in the Veda and Atar and Azi in the Avesta — seems at 
home in Mesopotamia.” (Childe, p. 33). The word Paradise is, 

( I know ) generally derived from the Old Persian word for 
‘garden ’, > viz. ‘Paridaiza’, or ‘Pairidaeza’, whence Greek ‘Para- 
deisos’. Herodotus refers to the Euphrates as “a broad, deep, 
swift stream, which rises in Armenia, and empties itself into the 
2Erythrean sea.” 

P. 84, fn. 2 A. B. III. 33 1 '*T H ^ (*&:) I 

P. 92, fn. 5 : — Ka^yapa may be identified with Amman Kasipar, 
the ‘protector of (the land of) Kassi’, the Kassi, the Gk. Kaspioi, 
or the Old Median Kaspiya, (the people of northern Iran), whose 
name survives in ‘Caspian’. I have little doubt that Ka^yapx, the 
name of the Earth according to the Aryans (whose name betrays 
their association with Iran), is connected with these words and may 
have originally signified nothing more than the land’of the Aryans. 

P.95,1.15: — Patanga means a moth in Hindustani. The 
Egyptian Ra was represented as a grass-hopper under the Old 
Empire (The Dawn of Civilisation, p. 103). 

P , 96, 1. 3 : — Yasna I. 11 makes the sun an eye of AhuraMazdah. 

P. 97, 1. 9 : — The word for ‘eye’ and ‘asp’ was, indeed, used 
for some chief goddesses like Tef&jet, Sekhmet, etc. (Myth A. R, 
XII. 28-9), 
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P. 97, fn. 5 Also cf. RV. I. 89. 10 ffor g?r: \' 

P.98, 1. 7: — The Gk. Heliopolis or Syrian Baalbec (both 
meaning ‘the city of the sun’ , or Surya-pura), about 35 miles N. W. 
of Damascus, stood near the head of Leontes (modern Liettany) 
and had a beautiful temple of the sun-god, reckoned as one of 
the seven wonders of the world, and supposed to have been built 
by the genii, coerced by the Seal of the mighty son of David. 

P. 102, 1. 2 ; — “The Egyptian word for “an eye” being femi- 
nine, the disk of the sun could also be regarded as feminine.” 
(Myth. A. R., XII. 29). 

P. 108f. : — The Aban Yasht § 29 states that Azi Dahaka wor- 
shipped Ardvl Sura Anahita in the country of Bawri, i. e. Babylon, 
which then may be the country whence the Persians derived their 
worship of Anahita. 

P. Ill, fn. 1 : — The classical name of Friday was Dies Veneris, 
‘the day of Venus’. 

P. 116, fn. 3 : — Abhrayantl, cf. RV. V. 84. 3 ‘ wret 

flrfcft f^^rr gnffser fs*r. i ’ 

P, 124, 1. 19 : — For the fickleness of Lakshml, see Mudra- 
Rakshasa, VI. 6 ; Kadambarf, p. 198-208; etc. 

P. 125, fn. 6 : — A Phrygian legend recorded by Pausanias (7. 17) 
speaks of a hermaphrodite monster Agdistis, whose male organ was 
afterwards removed by gods, thus making it a female. (ERE. 
II. 217). This change of sex is already noticed by us in the case of 
Ila-Aditi. whom we here identify with Revatl. 

P. 130, fn. 7 : — T. B., III. ii. 8. 2; RV. X. 30. 6, 8, 12, 15, etc.; 
X. 19. 1 ; X. 64. 9. 

P. 131, 1. 5 : — Herodotus vouchsafes their “great reverence 
for the rivers”, and says that they never defile them with the secre- 
tions of their bodies or allow others to do so. 

P. 131, fn. 1 AV. XIV. 2. 45. 

P. 134, fn. 3 : — Ea’s ‘domain was the Apsu, “the abode of 
knowledge”, and the waters which uphold and entice the earth’. — 
Delaporte, 138. 

P. 136, fn. 2 Compare with this the fact that Ra says “that 
he is called “Khopri in the morning, Ra at noon, Tumu in the 
evening”.” {Dawn of Civilisation, 136.) 

P. 139, fn. 4 : — According to Plutarch, the figure of Osiris was 
sometimes represented with a similarly exaggerated size of his 
phallus, which was thrice as big as his body. ( The Origin of the 
Cross, 12). 
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P. 141, fn. 2 Caribs,— an aboriginal race of the Lesser 
Antilles or Caribbean Isles in the Caribbean Sea, E. of Central 
America. 

P. 144, ^ 30 : — Herodotus, for instance, refers to their em- 
barking on “long voyages, freighting their vessels with wares of 
Egypt and Assyria”,' and laying their hands upon Greek ladies, 
amongst them on lo, a daughter of Inachus, king of Argos. 

P. 157. fn. 4 Avestan' Indra is also associated with Angro 
Mainyus. 

v-f*. 164, fn. 2 : — Durga is addressed in the Mbh. IV. 6. 23, as : — 
sfpf%: r%i%: fTRSTT SPrtfiwfo: I ’ which equates her with 
both Sri and Mati (the Genius or Faculty of thinking). Now, Metis 
( = ‘Counsel’) appears not only as the first wife of Zeus (D. C. A., 
80), but also as a daughter of Oceanus (D. C. A., 391 ; SCD. 331). 
The equation, Sri-Mati = Here-Metis, appears to me exceedingly 
probable. 

P. 168 : — Herodotus records that Cambyses was the first among 
the Persians to marry his full sister. 

P. 170 : — Indeed, the reason for suggesting this rather peculiar 
interpretation for the words Dada, etc., was that the word ‘Dadala’ 
means ‘a husband’ in Marathi. 

P. 171, 1. 30 : — We have already seen that Indra is a son of 
Revati, who is also Ratri. (Supra, p. 128 ; 140-1). 

P. 172-3 : — Remember here that Krishna is said to have been 
born at the very dead of the night. 

P. 177, 1. 35 :~“The most important statue of him (Attis) is 
the Lateran Attis, discovered at Ostia ( an ancient port of Central 
Italy, standing on the southern arm of the Tiber), representing him 
as the shepherd-lover of the Mother.” (ERE. II. 218. i). 

P. 180, 1. 16 : — I mean, Pandu may be the same as Panduranga, 
or (the white form of) Vishnu.. 

P. 180, fn. 1 : — The letters ‘ch’ in Charon are to be pronounced 
as ‘k’; so, I presume, they may be also in ‘Acheron’. 

P. 184:-rlt may be, perhaps, unnecessary to prove the 
identity of Samba and Siva, by proving the identity of Samba and 
Pradyumna (see p. 166 and 184); for it is recognized in Hindu 
mythology. Samba is in fact an epithet of Siva. And if Apollo 
is SSmba, can we not identify the festival of Boedromia , held at 
Athens in honour of Apollo Boedromios, on the 6th day of the 
month Boedromion ( September-October ), with the Siva-ratra 
festival, which falls in the Bhadra-masa or Bhadrapada-masa (thst 
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corresponds not unoften, as in the year 1942, with September- 
October) ? 

P. 186, fn. 6 : — Herodotus speaks of a wooden cow (caused to 
be made by Mycerinus, son of Cheops), which had between her 
horns “a representation in gold of the orb of the sun”.*' 

P. 209 - According to Herodotus, all dead cats were taken 
to the city of Bubastis ( near Zagazig, in Lower Egypt ) and buried 
in certain sacred repositories. Mice were worshipped at Memphis 
( also in Lower Egypt ) as emblems of generating and producing 
principle. This custom seems to have been current also amongst 
the people of Troas, Troja or Troy. . t 

P. 229, fn. 4 Of the neolithic and subsequent pottery the 
funerary urns found in India resemble those excavated from the 
regions round the Alban lakes near Rome, and Etruria ( Ran- 
gacharya, 1. c., 1. 146 ). 

P. 230: — About the unreliable nature of the Danaos, I quote 
the following Latin adage : — Titneo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

^T'T'242, fn. 7:— The milk or honey-offerings made to the 
Apsarasas bespeak of their original identity with the Mother 
Goddess. 

P. 243, 1. 19 : — Budha certainly finds a philological equivalent 
in the name of Wodan (German), Woden (Anglo-Saxon), or Odin 
(Norse or Scandinavian), who was also looked upon as “a patron of 
culture, inventor of runes, and god of wisdom, poetry, magic and 
prophecy”. (Sir J. A. Hammerton, The Modern Encyclopedia, 
p. 715). To him, Woden’s day or Wednesday ( = Budha-vara) 
was sacred. 

P. 247 : — For Ahalya’s story, read Ram., Bala. 48-49 •, Raghu. 
XI. 23 f. 
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[ This index coxers the text and the appendices. A few new 
suggestions are given by way of comparison, chiefly indi- 
cated by ' Cf.’ Reference to Aditi, Earth, Father God, 
Moon, Mother Goddess ( M. G. ), Rudra, Sky, Sun, 

Zeus etc. in the index may reveal or clarify 
a good many things. ] 


A 

A-anni-padda, 81, 182. 

Abarim, Mt., 221* 

Abhrayantl, 3 If., 48, 116; cf. 163, 
185-6. 

Abraham, 30, 74, 168. 

Accad, 14, 18, 20, 23, 26, 55, 94, 115, 
175, 179, 221. 

Achaean, 24, 226, 229-30. 

Acheron, 180, 

Aditi, 44-6, 50, 52, 67, 69, 82-4, 92. 
110, 112,116, 118, 123, 127, 153, 
156, 158, 160, 171, 185, 186, 188-90, 
193-5, 211, 241 ; wife of Ka^yapa, 
cf. Kasyapi, 29, 152 ; as Agdistis, 
68, 125, 140-1, 161-2 ; =Ira (a)- 
Annapur$a, q. v„ 48-9, 211 j (b)- 
Vak, q. v.; (c)-Sarasvati, q, v. 
Mother of suns or gods, Adityas 
or Aditeyas, 45, 86-7, 95, 97-9, 
101-2, 157, 238. Mother of ser- 
pents, = Sarpa-rajnl. 

Aditya, Aditeya, v. Aditi, 91-2, 100, 
105, 113, 122, 139, 141, 152, 188, 
240. 

Adonis, 135, 165, 203, 249. 

Adri-barha, 67, 98. 

Aegean, 13-14, 23, 166f., 216. 227. 
A. Goddess, 32, 34, 48, 57, 75-6, 
212, etc. 

Aegeria, Egeria, 243. 

Aeneas, Aineias, 243-4. 

Aether, 127, 

Agathodaemon, 41, 99. 

Agdistis, ss Aditi, q. v. 

Agni, 61, 89, 101, 103, 151, 167, 234, 
= sun, 91-3, 104, 110, 113-6, 121, 
136, 143, 147, 167 ; =Rudra-Ma- 


hakala, 112-3, 117-23, 145-7, 229, 
242; -Yama*, 120-1, 143, 178; 
= Indra, 145-8 ; with eight or 
nine names, 112, 122—3, 146, etc. 
Agnish, Aknish, 234. 

Agnyadhana, ( GarbhSdhana ) 52, 

117-8, 153, 162, 174. 

Agrippa, 201. 

Ahal> a, 137, 143, 247. 

Ahura Mazdah, 93-4, 114, 131, etc. 

Ai, Aaa, Aya, 55. 

Aila, 53, 235, 243-4. 

A-Lakshmi, 154, 239. 

Alat, Allah, AllSt, 53, 63, 108-11, 161. 
Allatu, 246. 

Altar, 47, 75, 89-90, 104, 120, 125. 
Al-Uzza, 75, 109. 

Amalthea, 28, 162, 164, 204. 

Amanus, Mt., 230. 

Ama-Terasu, 101. 

Amavasya, 51-2, 76, 

Amazon, 56. 

Amba, 53, 60, 110, 116. 123, 195. 
Ambaka, 35, 96-7, 148 ; cf . 60. 

Ambika, 1, 53, 60; 67, 79, 102, 119, 
149, 167 ; = Ambaka, q. v. 
Amenhotep IV-Ikhnaton, 22, 96, 161. 
Amen, 195-6. 

Amma, 55, 60, 116, 195. 

Ammisatana, 221. 

Amorite, 18-20, 22-3, 38, 44, 53, 148, 
220-2, 232-3, 236. 

Amphitryon, 247. 

Amram, 168* 

Amulet, 8-9, 200-1, 216. 

Amymone, 176. 

Anarta, 129, 137, 145. 

Anatolia, Anado], 23, 48, 56, 60, 227. 
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Anau, 13, 253. 

Ancbiale, 230/. 

Anchises, 243* 

Anahita, Anait, Anaiti, Aniti, 45, 108, 

109, 131. 

Andromeda, 84, 

Angiras, 98, 157-9, 229. 

Ankh, Crux ansata, 60, 197, 215. 

Anna-pOrna, 39, 54, 211. 

Anshar, 142 ; cf. Arh^a, 45, 147. 

Antioch, 63. 

Anu, 46, 82-3, 94, 107, 115, 160, 182-3, 

250. 

Anu (a tribe), 61. 

Anunit, 37, 46, 55, 116, 234. 

Apep, 177, 

Aphrodite, 10, 30-2, 34, 48, 69, 75, 

82, 109-10,116, 119. 166, 204, 210, 

216, 243. 

Apis, 181/2, 184, 206, 209, 214, 251. 

Apollo, 49, 90, 121, 130, 165-7, 184, 

199, 204, 208. 

Apsu, 42. 

Arabia, 21, 23-5, 50-3, 60-3, 78, 100-1, 
106, 108-13, 132, 144, 169, 170, 
220, 253 ; etc. 

Aradus, 22. 

Aram, Aramaean, Aramaic, 21-2, 32, 

44, 51, 109, 111, 124, 135-6. 

Aranzu, 63-4. 

Arcadia. 225, 252. 

Argos, 6, 10, 1 /5, 225. 

Arjiklya, 63-4. 

Arjuna, 171-5, 241, 245. 

Arka.97, 103, 114; cf. 143. 

Armenoid, 19, 23. 

Artemis, cf. IJitaVari, 10, 27-8, 32, y 
38,49, 50, 85,90,167, 186-7, 199, 
204, 212. 216. 

ArvaVat, 61-2, 64, 111, 171. 

Aryaman, 45, 98, 147. 

Asan = A£va-nadi 178. 

A6ani, 112, 122, 146 ; cf. 135. 

Asat, 83f 125, 145, 161, 238. 

Ashdod = Azotus, 223-4. 

'Ashtart, ’Ashtarte, ’Ashtartes, Ashta- 
roth, Ashtoreth, 44, 75, 108, 111, 
125, 130, 144, 154, 165, 199, 200, 
216, 249. 

Asia Minor, V. Anatolia , 5-6, 23-4, 35, 

42, 49, 56, 60, 225, 230, 235, 249. 


Asita, Asiti, 153-4, 

Askabad, 13, 

Askelon, Ascalon, 31, 223-4. 

Asklepios, 38. 

A4oka, 73, 200, 218. 

Assur, Ashur, Ashshur, f e!tc 0 20, 93-4, 
143, 147, 176, 182. 

Asura, 93, 143, 147, 220-1, 236. 
As(h)urbanipal, 108, 112. 

Assyrian, passim , esp, 19f., 31, 56, 
93f,, 107-12, 138, 143, 183, 220-1, 
236, etc, 

Astarte, v, Ashtart , etc. 27, 30-2, 38, 
44-5, 90, 108-9, 124, 165. 

Astrology, 25, 106-8. 

A§vattha, 76-7, 100, 117-8, 164. 

A4vins, 61, 65, 234, 252. 

’Atar, ’Atbtar, ’Attar, 44, 108, 111-2. 
Atargatis, 31-2, 44, 111, 218. 
Atet=Maau. 

Athena, Athene, Paljas, 10, 39, 104, 
166, 185-6. 

Aton, 96, 111, 161. 

Atta, 96, 110-1, 192. 

Attis, 135, 177, 203, 249. 

Atum, Atumu, Tumu, 84, 246-8. 
Aurignacian, 23, 30. 

Aventine, 187. 

Ayazin, 199. 

Aztec, 118. 

Azupirannu, 179. 

B 

Ba’al, v. Bel, 101, 129-30, 132, 137, 
139, 144, 160, 165, 175, 177. 
Ba’al-hermon, 233. 

Ba’alim, 74-5, 144. 

Babbar, 141, 167. 

Babylon, 19f., 22, 38, 132-3, 165, 182, 

221 . 

Babylonia, Babylonian, passim, esp., 
19f ., 25f„ 30f., 37, 62. 107f., 
132f., 141f ., 182f., etc. 

Bagaios, Bagalus, 56 , cf. 94. 

Bahuleya, 112, 117. 

Bak, 25. 

Bala, Bala-deva, Bala-Rama, 129-41, 
145, 149, 157, 160, 162, 164f., 167, 
173f ., 239, 245. 

Barbaricum, 53. 
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Beel-aamen, Ba'al-samaim, etc., 132. 
Beel-zebub, 223. 

Beer-sheba, 75. 

Beka’a, 221. 

Bekanata, 42. 

Bel, Marduk, B.~M„ Merodach, 14, 
20, 94, 1?2, 134, 141-4, 160-1, 
182-3, 192. 

Beltis, 142. 

Belus, 18. 

Bendia, 50. 

Bhaga, Bhaga, Bhagavat, Bhagavati, 
33,45, 56, 60, 121, 123, 207. 
Bhagat, 147. 

Bharatl, 148, 194. 

Bhargava,. 57-60, 77, 149, 227, 231, 
235 f. 

BhSrgavI, 60, 123, etc. 

Bharu (Bhfigu)-kachchha, Barygaza, 
as Broach, 59. 

Bhishma, 53. 

Bhfigu, 56-9, 190, 222, 231. 

Bhuiyas, 178. 

Bhujyu, 64-5; cf. 4. 

Boeotia, 247. 

Boestia, 32. 

Brahman, masc.,* 47-8, 93, 100, 102, 
147; cf. 119, 253; n., 87, 96, 111, 
125. 

Brahmi, 25, 218. 

Breesay, 104. 

Britomartis, 50. 

Bubastis, Bastet, 209. 

Budha, 243-4. 

Bull, 2, 4, 72, 82, 98, 113-5, 120, 140, 
147-8, 150-1, 153, 181-7, 193, 
199-200, 206, 249. 

Bur-Sin, 20. 

ButocsUazet. 

Byblua, 21. 

C 

Cabin, Kabeiros, 34, 225. 

Caithness, 217. 

Cake-offering, 39, 88, 107-8, etc. 
Canaan, Kan’ana, 21-3, 30, 38-9, 44, 
75, 90, 109, 112, 124, 132, 159, 

* 175, 232-4. 

Cappadocia, 20; 23, 42, 230. 
Carchemish==Hierapolis, q, v. 236* 


Caria, 231. 

Carib, 141, 

Carpethian, Mts., 24. 

Carystus, 188. 

Cassiopeia, 84, 158. 

Cassandra, 121. 

Catholic, 111, 184. 

Celtic, 39, 135, 158, 202. 

Central Provinces, 39, 90, 131, 203. 
Cepheus, 84, 

Ceres, ss Demeter ; =£>rl. 

Cerne Abbas, 139, 

Chedi, 194, 233. 

Chaitya, 66, 69, 90. 

Chaldsea, Chaldsean, etc., passim, 9, 
14f., 18f„ 23, 30, 57, 104f., 115f. 
141f., 160, 192, 217. 

Cha^ika, Cha^i, 1, 77-8, 103, 116, 
128,212. 

Chedorlaomer, 182. 

China, Chinese, 10, 25f., 3 5f„ 115, 
168, 216, 237. 

Chippeways, 141, 168, 

Chitra-kuta, 155, 157. 

Cilicia, Cilician, 137, 175, 183, 230, 
Cimbri, 185. 

Coins, Coinage, 5-6, 9-10, 33, 71f„ 
78, 90, 144-5, 164, etc. 

Core, Kore, 54. 

Corfu, 37f., 188. 

Cow, 75, 89, 101, 112-4, 116, 125, 128, 
160, 186-98. 

Creation myths, 9, 46-7, 81-4, 145, 
188, 238-9, etc. 

Crete, Kirid, Kriti, Candia, passim , 
esp., 23f., 38f., 48, 50, 58, 68, 124, 
140, 151, 182 f., 200, 204, 217, 
223-7. 

Croesus, 6, 41. 

Cupid, Cupido, Eros, 33, 166. 

Cybele, Kybele = Rhea. 

Cyclades, 28. 

Cydnus, 21. 

Cyme, Cymaean, 6. 

Cymric, 158. 

Cyprian, Cypriote, 28, 70, 153. 

Cyprus, 10, 23, 28, 37, 48, 71, 82, 201, 
203, 227. 

Cyrus, 30, 51, 182. 

Cyzicus, 10, 35, 
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D 

Dad, Dada, etc., 170. 

Daedalus, 183. 

Dagan, Dagaan, Dagon, etc,, 223-4. 
Daitya, 158, 231, 249, etc. 

Daktuloi, Daktyli, 48. 

Daksha, 46, 82-4, 151, 188, 234, 238. 
DSksh§yai?I, 46-7, 107. 

Damascus, 38, 221. 

Dnmkina, Dav-kina, Dav-ki, 160. 
Danae, 179. 

Danau, Danauna, Danao, etc., 228, 
23 Of, v 

Dana, 29, 158, 190f., 231. 

Dar^a, 52, 108, 118. 

David, 6, 226. 

Deluge, 106, 179, 192. 

Demeter, 27, 39, 54, 75, 85, 155f., 163, 
187, 200, 203, 216, 252. 

Derketo,— tis, 3 If., 111. 

Deucalion, 218. 

Devaki, 3, 157, 159-63, 172. 

Dhatrl, 55, 116, 178 ;cf. 162. 

Diana, 49, 54, 125, 187, 201. 

Didi, Dido, etc., 170. 

Diglat, Idiglat, 62, 65. 

Dindymus, 68, 76. 

Dione, 69, 151, 

Dionysus, -os, Bacchus, 54, 56, 58, 67, 
72, 144, 156, 183, 187, 201, 203, 
209, 218. 

Dirce, 76, 140. 

Dia = Hades. 

Diti, 29, 158, 190-1,231. 

Dodona, 69, 151, 225. 

Doliche, 137, 147, 183, 198. 

Dolphin, 32-3, lS6. 

DraupadI, 33, 163, 171, 193. 

Dravidian, 5, 14f., 60, 166, 169, 227, 
Dungi, 20, 94. 

Durga, 39, 41, 48, 55, 68, 85, lOlf; 

123, 128, 130, 147, 205. 

Dyaus, as Mother, 47, 50, 86, 98, 110, 
153; as Father, 7-8, 47, 70, 93, 97, 
113, 147, 150; v. Sky , Zeus , etc. 
Dyce Aberdeen, 217. 

E 

Ea, Enki, 30, 37, 94, 134-5, 160-1, 182. 
Ebany, 250. . 


Earth, as Mother, passim , esp., 7, 27, 
80-2, 89, 91, 99, 130, 138, 149-51, 
161, 193; as a foster mother, v, 
Dhatrl; s= Yoni, q. V.; = the home 
of the dead or the goddess of the 
•underworld, passim, esp., 7, 28, 

46, 54, 70-3, 86, 158, 160, 189. 
Echidna, 175. 

Eden, Edin, 19, 62. 

Egypt, passim* esp., 13-9, 50-1, 93-^, 
106-114, 167-9, 180-7, 196-201, 
220-6, 234f,, etc. 

Eka-lihga, 39. 

Ekron, Accaron, 222-4. 

El, Elohim, 51, 53, 69. 

Elam, Elamite, 13, 108, 182. 

Eleusis, Eleusinian, 39, 54. 

Elis, Eliaian, 9-10, 164. 

Enlil, 39, 69, 142. 

Enurt, 142. 

Eos, 152-3, 

Ephesus, 9, 49, 

Epidauros, 41. 

Epirus, 24, 69. 

Erah, 49, 52f. 

Erebus, 127. 

Erechthewn,-um, 39. 

Eridu (Shaljrein), 30, 135, 182. 

Erinys, 38. 

Eros = Cupid. 

Eryx, 48. 

Esha, 30. 

EtaSa, 103. 

Ethiopia, 84, 182. 

Eubsea, 188. 

Euphrates, 18-9, 21, 30, 56, 61-4, 106, 
141, 179, 183, 221, 

Europa, 183. 

Eyuk, 183, 198. 

F 

Father God, ss moon, q. v.; = Time- 
god, v. Kala , 51, 83, 171; = son- 
paramour of M. G„ 54, 60, 82, 
91f, 95, 113, 123, 140-1, 143, 152, 
156, 165-6, 181, 209, 238, 248-9; 
paramour of his daughter M. G., 

47, 81-2, 84, 102, 118, 162, 167-8, 
238 ; brother-consort of M. G., 
54, 60, 94-5, 120, 127, 143, 148-9, 
152-3, 167, 239; his own son, 49 1 
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91, 97-8, 112f„ 122f., 135, 160, 
162, 166, 170f., 174, 178, 180, 245; 
cf. Kumara, and p. 209, 

Fish, 10-1, 30-5, 99, 102, 111, 134-5, 
214. 

Foix, 36. * 

Fortuna, 124. 

Freshkigal = Allatu 

Freya, Freyja, Frigga, 111-2, 202. 

Fu Hsi, 168. 

G 

Gad, 124, cf. ‘By Gad/ 

Gaia, Gaea, Ge, 38, 41, 69, 76, 82, 119, 
162-3, 188, 200. 

Galatia, 68, 230, e 

Galilee, 233. 

Gallic, 158. 

Gandhatl, 3, 41, 248. 

Gandharva, 4, 240, 242. 

Ganges, 32, 62, 179. 

Garga, 233. 

Gargesa, 233. 

Garutfa, cf. Suparna Garutmat , 93, 
164, 248. 

Gath, 222-4. 

Gaurl, 40-1, 116, 123, 165, 195 ; cf. 
Arjuhl, 171-3. 

Gayatrl, 47, 76, 126, 128, 180, 191, 193, 
195-8. 

Gaydaiiql, 202, 

Gaza, 38, 223-4. 

Gazer, 221. 

Gilgamesh, 23, 81, 115, 182, 250, 252. 
Girgas(h)ite, 233. 

Goat, v. Amalthea , 28, 162, 164, 184, 
204f. 

Gomorrah, 38, 204. 

Gournia, 37. 

Greece, passim , esp., 14, 24, 27, 38, 
56, 58, 75, 89, 106, 124, 140, 155, 
161f., 183-7, 196, 200, 204, 225, 
232. 

Gula = Anunit. 

H 

Hadad, Rnmman, H. — R , Rimmon, 
etc., 37, 115, 135-7, 146-9, 165, 
170, 175, 183, 218. 

Hades, Dis, Pluto, 54, 155. 


Hadramawt,-ut, 63. 

Halicarnassus, 243. 

Ham, 38. 

Hammurabi, Khammurabi, 20, 22, 

221 . 

Hamsa, 92-3, 95 ; cf, Hams“, 210. 
Hara, 96, 145. 

Hara-varsha (?), 67. 

Haran, Kharannu, 30, 49. 

Harappa, 43, 80. 

Hari = Zairi, 175. 

Hari-kesa, 174-5, 241-2, 

HSritI, 34, 200, 202. 

Hathigumpha, 196-7, 214. 

Hathor, 44, 74-5, 98, 109, 112, 114, 
125, 180, 186, 198, 209, 216, 249. 
He, 51, 83, 119. 

Hebrew, 6, 21, 38, 51, 69, 74, 83, 89, 
98, 106, 108, 119, 124, 142, 204, 
235, 

Hebron, 75. 

Hecate, 50, 54, 125, 147, 204. 

Helios, 153, 167, 180, 183. 

Heliopolis, 98, 182. 

Hellespont, 28, 56. 

Hemera, 127. 

Henotheism, 37, 161,. 

Hera, Here, 10, 27, 31-2, 72, 147, 198, 
204, 210, 218; =Sri, q.“ v. 
Heracleopolis, 37. 

Heracles, Hercules, Herakles, 175f„ 

, 247, 249-50 ; cf . 21. 
Hermaphroditus, 119, 243-4. 

Hermes, 119, 243-4. 

Hermonthis, 182. 

Hierapolis, Membidj, Membij, 31, 
72, 135, 137, 198, 203. 

High-dating, 18f., 50, 114f., 237, etc. 
Hissarlik, 27-8. 

Hittite, Hittim, Hatti, Khatti, Khati, 
etc., 23, 28, 44, 70, 93, 111, 183, 
215, 221-2, 232-6; cf. 38, 232. 
Hivite, 23, 232-3. 

Holi, 177. 

Honan, 26. 

Honey-elixir, Madhu, 85-9, 150, 152, 
156-7; cf. 137. 

Horse, 63, 91, 122, 251-3. 

Horus, 96-7, 109, 

Huitzilopochtli, 41. 
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Human sacrifices, esp.76, 101, 109, 
125, 144, 158, 

Hwang-te, 26* 

Hyperion, 153. 

X 

Ibreez, 175. 

Ida, Mt.,— Anatolian, 48, 68, 76, 119, 
243-4; Cretan, 48, 68, 76, 140. 
Idyea, 48, 56. 

IkshvSku, 156, cf. Okkaka, 167. 

II, Ilah, Hat, cf. Allah, 51, 53, 63, 111. 
Ila, IJfi, I^ii, cf. Aditi, Ira, Allah, etc. 
29, 45, 48, 51-4, 56, 63, 67, 78, 
112, 119, 127, 148, 158, 188, 191-2, 
211,241-4. 

IlS-vyita, 67, 159. 

Ilium, 28, 231. 

H u , 53. 

Indra, 14, 61, 89, 92, 99, 135-43, 150- 
2, 157, 167, 174f., 231, 234; 

= Aditya, or son of Aditi, 45, 92, 
136, 139f., 171f„ 241, 245, cf. 212; 
= Rudra, q. v. 

Indrajit, 245. 

Ininni, Innina, Innini, etc,, 20, 30* 
37, 46-7, 108-9, 115-6, 198. 

Ionia, Ionian, Javan, 6, 10, 38, 231-2, 
Iphicles, 176. 

Ira, Irra, 53, 116. 

Ira, 49, 82, 86, 130, 152, 243. 

Isaac, 235. 

Israel, 21-2, 78, 221-2, 234,251. 

Ishtar, 20, 44, 47, 53, 107-9, 112, 115, 

124, 135, 144, 165, 167, 182, 198, 
250, 252. 

Isis, 31, 36, 50, 74-5, 79, 95-7, *110, 

125, 135, 186, 193, 200, 249. 

J 

Jacob, 235. 

Jaffa, Japho, Joppa, Yafa, 21. 

Japhet, 38. 

Jaya, = Athene, 39, 104;= Nike, 128; 
239. 

Jebusite, 23, 38, 222, 232. 

Jehoveh, Jahveh, Yahveh, Yaw, 
Ywhw, 30, 51, 89, 119, 183; cf. 42. 
Jericho, 233. 

Jerusalem, Urusalim, 225, 233, 236. 
Jew, 168, 183, 2 




Jhalawan, 185. 

Jordan, 22, 108, 233, 

JvaleSvara, 117. 

Judah, Judaea, 6, 78, 142, 225, 236. 
Jupiter, 119, 137, 140, 147, 164, 184, 
205, 253. 

K 

Kb, 96. 

Kabeiros = Cabin. 

Kadiak, 168. 

Kadru, =Sarpa~rajiH. 

Kukutstha, 156. 

Kfila = Mahakala. 

Kalaat Shergat, Qal’at Shergat, 20. 
Kala-ratri, 83, 126, 128, 163, 165, 172, 
239. 

Kalakeya, Kaleya, 158, 230-1. 

Kali, Kalika, 57, 102, 116, 120, 122, 
126-8, 163, 205, 209. 

Kaliya-naga, 133, 176, 249. 

Kali-yuga, 106. 

Kalki, 235. 

Kama, Pradyumna, Mlna-ketana, 33, 
70, 121, 166, 184, 194, 238. 
Kama-pala, 129, 165. 

Karhsa, 161-4, 170-1. 

Kanesh, Kanish, 235. 

Karali, 122, 127, 205. 

Karna, 178-80, 249. 

Karnak, 224. 

^Kartikeya, cf. Kumara> 10, 1Q0, 112, 
117, 181. 

Kasios, 130. 

KaSyapa, ItaSyapa, 29, 93, 122, 15U2, 
190-1. 

KaSyapI, s= the Earth, wife of KaSya- 
pa, the Sky Father, 102. * 
Kathiawar, 40, 43, 59, 145. 

Kefti, Keftiu, Kefto, Caphtor, 226. 
Kemet, Kemi, 15, 169 , 223. 

Kengi, Kengi-Sumer, 18. 

Ke£ava, KesHn, 105* 155, 173-4, 235, 
250 ; cf* 137, 24*. 

Kha#<Ja-Para6u, 58, 147, 149, 209. 
Kharavela, 196, 214. 

Khnumu, 239. 

Kish, 24. 

Knossos, Cnossos, Knossus, 9, 37, .58, 
68, 75, 218, 226. 

Kontwar, Kotwar, Kotwal, 178-9, 
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Krishna, 3-4, 93, 100, 103, 136, 145, 
157, 159-66, 171-7, 191, 203, 

249-50. 

Krishna, 46, 88, 147, 163-4, 171, 186. 
Krittikas, Pleiades, 112-8. 

Kronos, Cronus, S3, 161-3, 171, 
Kshatriyas, annihilated, 58, 235-6. 
Kshetra-pati, 95, 150. 

Kumara, 56, 112f., 122f., 171, 209-10, 
249. 

Kunthos, Cynthos, whence Kunthia 
or Cynthia, 166. 

Kunti, Pritha, 178-80, 249. 

Kurna, 18. ^ 

Kuru, 38, 248; cf.61, 64. 

Kutha, Tell-Ibrahim, 246. 

Kutta, 26. 

L 

Lachis, 221, 

Lagas(h), 26, 187, 

Lagus, 251. 

Lakhmu, Lakshmapa, 3, 155. 

Lakshmi, v. Sri, 3, 51, 60, 123-5, 149, 
164, 224, 239 ; cf. 128. 

Lampascus, 155. 

Langgadopi, 33. 

La Pasiega, 197. 

Larissa, 225. 

Lauriya Nandangarh, 73, 200, 

Laaha, 38, 

Lassa, 167. 

Lebanon, 21, 75, 130, 221, 233. 

Legba, Elegba, 138f, 

Lengua Indians, 118. 

Leraa, 175, 249, 

Leto, Latona, 166, 

Liriga, =Sky Father, 8, 206; cf. S. F., 
74, 180, 184 ; connected with the 
sun, 100, 105, 121, 130, 206 ; dedi- 
cated to M. G., 72-3 ; = Moon 49; 
= Musala, q, v. ; resides in a 
yoni, 34, 39, 138, 156, 201, 206, 
251, etc. cf. 165. L. worship, 1-2, 
27, 44, 57, 72, etc. 

Lion, 9, 48, 70, 72, 78, 147, 196, 198- 

200 . 

Lir, 135. 

Lithuanian, 183, 210. 

Locrian, 170. 

Lodon, 135. B 


Lotus, 103, 105. 

Lukku, Luku, Lycaonia, 230, 

Lycia, 32, 41, 170, 227-8. 

Lyctus, 140. 

Lydia, 5-6, 31, 38, 68, 140, 199, 231. 

M 

Ma, Ma§t, 51, 60, 69, 123, 246. 

Maau, 209. 

Madra, Vahika, 4, 126, 236. 

Meeonian, 231. 

Maghavan, 82, 146, 172. 

Magic, 6-9, 36, 50, 106, 134; cf. M&y&\ 
172, etc. 

Mahadeo,-deva, 71, 74, 112, 120, 122- 
3, 133, 145, 147. 

Maha-kala, 1, 51, 83, 95, 116, 120, 146, 
178, etc, 

Maha-kali, wife of Maha-kala, 127, 
242. 

Mahiahaka, 237. 

Mahishmati, 117, 

Mala, 178. 

Malaria, 183, 198, 

Manas a, 41, 44, 76. 

Manat, Manatun, Manawatu, 124. 

Mandara, 68, 78. 

Marathon, 205, 

Marpessos, 68. 

Marichi, 228-9. 

Marriage, anomalous relations in 
human, 141, 167-71. 

Martantfa, 34, 84, 95, 126, 133, 145. 
238. 

Marut, 220; cf. 245. 

Mary, 35, 180. 

Mas d’Azil, 36. 

Maskhonit, 78. 

Ma'tan, 34, 133. 

Matangi, 39, 41. 

Mathura, 34, 52, 157, 162, 175, 200, 
250. 

Maurya, 73, 197, 200. 

Maya,=Prakriti, 83, 206; cf. Maha- 
maya, p., 163, and Yoga-maya, 
Yoganidra, 147, 165, 210;=sg a kti 
of gods, 9, 134, cf. the origin of 
*£akti’, , f5achx > , etc. 

Medinet Habu, 230, 

Mediterranean, Brown Race, 21, 23, 
29, 166, 220, 224. 
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Miletus, 199. 

Memphis* 96, 182, 214, 251. 

Men, Mena, Mene, Menu, etc., 125. 

Mena, 124-5, 129, 240; cf. 190-1. 

Menaka, 240-3. 

Men-Kau-Ra, 247. 

Mentu, Menthu, Montu, 109, 182. 

Mercurius, 243-4. 

Merodach-Baladan, 132. 

Mertseker, 36. 

Meru, 66-8, 78, 90, 129, 200. 

Mesembria, 101, 105. 

Mesopotamia, passim, esp., 13-4, 21, 
23-5, 28,30,32, 37, 42, 49, 56, 60, 
63-4, 78, 81, 100, 109, 114, 133, 
149, 153, 198, 200, 215. 

Metapontum, 10. 

Mexico, 41, 99, 216. 

Micado, 101. 

Midas, 6. 

Migration of culture, ( Indications of 
M. from W. to E. ), 13-26. 60-3, 
78, 94, 96, 133-4, 144-5, 148, 161f., 
166-71, 177-8, 220-37. 

Minos, Minoan, 23, 48, 68, 158, 182, 
204, 212, 226. 

Minotaur, 182-3. 

Minu, 182. 

Minu-anni, Minu-ullu, 124. 

Misr, Musr, Masr, etc., 223. 

Mithra, Mitra, 45, 92, 99, 100, 115, 
125, 143, 147, 180, 234, 249. 

Mnevis, 182. 

Moab, 44, 50, 112. 

Mochlos, 75. 

Mohenjo-daro, 5 , 33, 43, 73 , 81, 253. 

Moon, = or connected with (a) F. G., 
30, 49, 51, 69, 107, 113, 185 ; 
(b) M. G., 30, ,49-53, 69-71, 95, 
101, 103, 108, 110, 124-5, 186-7 ; 
=: Time-god, 51. ‘Chandramas’, 
contra the suggestion on p. 70, 
may, perhaps, = ‘Moon, the 
measurer* (of time) ; but Mah is 
Pertian Moon-god. 

Mori, 211. 

Moses, 142, 179, 204. 

Mosul, 9, 183, 211. 

Mother^Goddeaa, as a patroness of 
towns, 9i 10# 37, 4&# 74, 170, ute.# 
cUPlfhat »» virgin# 122# 19S, 
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210 ; conceives, 45, 81 ; conceives 
as a virgin, 45-6, 108-9, 178-80, 
242, 249 ; = a virgin, connected 
with fertility, chid-birth, etc., 35, 
49, 54, 163-4, 180^239, cf . Anahita, 
and p. 77 ; on mountain-peaks, 
passim, esp., 48, 68, 76, 124, 126, 
140-1, 144-5, 155, 157,. 163-4, 166, 
239, cf. 187 ; zzgiri-ja, SI, 68, 72, 
129 ; changes sex, 50, 52-3, 112, 
cf. 100 ( = a lingi) ; = Mother of 
of gods, cf. Aditi, 48, 82, 127, 187, 
196, 200 ; = seven mothers or 
sisters, 39 — 40, 112-13, 116, 122, 
131-2, 159, 194 ; cf. 140. =a bird 
93-5, 164, 211 ; related to Father 
God , q. V. Identified with : (a) her 
own daughter, 38-9, 69, 76, 149-50, 
155-6, etc, (b) her son, 1, 97, 101, 

102, etc. (c) the moon, q. v. 

(d) the star, 46-7, 101, 107-8. 

(e) or united with her husband; 
1, 50, 91-2, 97, 103, 119, 161, etc. 

(f) or connected with the sun, 
passim , If., 55, 70, 91f., 95, 99- 

103, 110, 141, 163-5, 185, 191-2, 
195, 212, 235, etc. (g) diverse dei- 
ties, 1, 9-11,27, 47-8,50, 92, 161, 
239, etc,- Connected with: (a) 
good luck, 1, 8, 27, 108, 123-5, 
128, cf. Sarva-mangala ; (b) nudi- 
ty, 79, 123, 138, 153, 165, etc,; 
= Rakshasi, 38f», 126f., 164-5, etc. 
v. Aditi , Kdla-ratri, Ira-Ild, 
Earth, Sky, Sun, etc. 

Mpga-vyadha, 84, cf. 108. 
Mummification, 15-6. 

Musala, 73, 129, 138. 

Mut, 196. 

Mutunus, 121. 

Mycenae, Mycenaean, 5, 23-4, 57, 71, 
75, 199, 218, 225-6, 237, 247. 
Mylitta, 31, 165. 

Myra, Dembe, 32. 

Myrus, 32. 

Mysia, 35, 68, 231. 

N 

Nabatian, 124* 

NSda, 70,194*3* 

Na(g)hash, Nahuaun, 142. 
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Nahush(a), 142-3. 

Nakla, 75, 80. 

Nana, Nanai, Nina, etc. 9, 27-8, 30, 
37, 45-7, 85, 234, 244; cf. 51. 
Namadharl, 165^ 

Narayaru, 128, 163-4, 239, 

Navroj, 196. 

Nazareth, 233. 

Nebu, Nabu, Nebo, 94, 244. 
Nebuchadnezer II, 236, 

Nehebkan, 37. 

Neith, 180, 

Nejran, 78. 

Nekhebet, 36. 

Nephthys, 36. 

Nergal, 116, 176, 245-6. 

Nerthus, 54. 

Nile, 16-7, 21, 24, 100, 106-7, IOC 179, 
198. 

Nimes, Nemausus, 201. 

Nindulla, 116, 

Ninella = Dam-kina, Dav-kina. 
Nineveh, 9, 46, 165, 198. 

N in-gal, 49. 

Ninib, 55,. 176. 

Nin-(k)harsag, Nin-(k)hursag, 69, 74, 
182; 187. 

Nin-lil, 37, 69, 

Nintud, 116. 

Ninurta, 116. 

Ninutzalli, 116. 

Nippur, 37, 69. 

Nirriti, 116. 

Nisaba = wife of ; (a) Dagan, 224, (b) 
Nebu, 244. 

Nishadha, 67, 

Nitatnl, 116. 

Noah, 38. 

Nox, Nyx, 127. 

Nyi-sirhha, 245 f. 

Njriti,~tu, 54-5. 

Nuforese, 33. 

Numiter, 121, 

Nun, Nut, Nu, 74, 83, 84, 186, 

Nu-wa, Nu-kua, 168. 

Nyasa, 67. 

O 

Oak, 119, 144, 164, 184, 210. 

Oaths, 130, 185, etc, 


Oceanus, 164, 242, 

Olympia, 89. 

Om, 193, 195-7. 

Opis, 18. 

Ops, fl/tasRhea-Agdistis, — Apas, alias 
Revatl-Aditi, 140f. 

Orphic, Orphean, 54; 127, 

Osiris, 74, 80, 84, 94-5, 97, 99, 135, 
147, 160, 181, 183-4, 186, 200, 20g- 
9, 247. 

Oshadhi, Vanaspati, 77-81, 86-7, 150, 
152, 243. 

P 

Palanga, 198. 

Palestina,-ne, 13, 21, 23, 31-2, 42, 75, 
215-6, 220-1. 

Palm-tree, 57, 74-5, 78, 133, etc. 
Palmyra, 38. 

Pancha-jana, 63, cf, 223. 

Pani, Phaiit, 40, 65, 144-5, 158-9. 
Paravat, Paravata, 61-2, 64, 171. 
Paphos, 10, 37, 71. 

ParaSu, 57-8, 149. 

Para^u-Rama, 57-8, 149, 235-6, 252. 
Parikshit, Parikshita, 3, 4, 59, 248. 
Parjanya, 82, 99, 151-2, 183-4* 

Parvatl, 33, 47, 66, 68, 72, 97, 123, 
129, 164, 194, 199, 202. 

Pasiphae, 183. 

Patahga, 92-3, 95, 164. 

Patesi, 9. 

Pavaki, 117, 210, 

Peacock, 53, 163-4, 210-1, 239. 

Pelasgi, 24, 225-6, 229. 

Peloponnesus, 10. 

Perizzite, 23, 233. 

Perkuns, Perkunas, 183-4. 

Perseus, 179. 

Persian, Iranian, 89, 108, 115, 141, 185, 
248-9. 

Phsestos, Phaistos, 217-8, 223. 

Pharaoh, 15, 21, 187, 196, 215. 

Phigalia, 252. 

Philistia, Philistine, 22-3, 31-2; 222-5, 
233, 

Phoenicia,-cian, passim , esp., 5, 21-2, 
25, 65, 74, 129, 132, 139, 144f., 
159, 165, 215, 249. 

Phrygia, 6, 44, 48, 56-7, 60, 68, 123, 
190, 203, 215, 227-8, 230-1, 235-6- 
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Pig, 30, 75, 200-4. 

Pisidia, 228, 230. 

Pitha, 39, 66, 117, 127, 155. 

Pole Star, 81, 222. 

Pondicherry, 71, 121. 

Poseidon, 252. 

Pottery, 26-8, 32, 70-1, 104, etc. 
PrabhS, 51, 102, 191, 239. 

Pradyumna = Kama, 

Pra:sos, 226. 

Prajfipati, 46-7, 151-2. 

Prakyiti, 83, 100, 116, 132, 161, 206, 
214. 

Priam, 56, 244. 

Priapus, 121, 138-9, 184, 209* 

Prinias, 37. 

Ppthu, Vainya, 17, 191-3, 224. 
Proscrpin, -na, -ne, Persephone, 54, 
137, 155-6, 

Ptah, 96, 182. 

Pterelaus, 247, 

Pulasti, Pulastya, etc, = Pulesti. 
Pulasati, Pulesti, Pulesatha, etc. 222-3. 
Pulinda, 239, 243. 

Pururavas, 241, 243-4. 
rtishan, 92*3, 95, 130-2, 135-6, 143, 
147, 150, 152, 167, 173-4, 208. 
Putana, 164-5 , 240. 

Putrika-putra, 168. 

Pyramids, 107, 247. 

1R 

Ra, Re, 60, 84, 95-9, 113, 123, UO, 
160, 177, 182, 196, 215, 246-7. 
Rairh, 34, 52, 196. 

Raivata(ka), 3, 129, 145. 

Raka, 50-2, 118. 

Rama, Dasarathi, 149, 156, 167, 245. 
Ramesses, II, 168; III, 228, 230. 
Ramleh, 223. 

Rannut, 36. 

Raphia, 21. 

Rasa, Rangha, 157-9. 

Ratri, 126-8, 163, 165, 171-2. 186, 239, 
241-2, cf. 180. 

Ravana, 155, 245. 

Rebekah, 235. 

Reiiuka, Ellamma, 39, 57, 79, 149, 252. 
Revati, 3, 125-30, 140-1, 164-5* 240; 
= Aditi-Agdistis, q. v, 


Rhea, Cybele, Kybeie, cf. Ops, 48* 
68,76,82, 125,140-1, 161-2, 171, 
187, 190, 199-200, 249. 

Ribhu, 141, 235. 

Ricblka, 77, 227. ^ 

RohinI =Rohit, 84, 118, 162; 

= Surabhi, 160, 162. 

Robita, = Arjuna, 91-2, 97, 110, 208. 
Roman, 54, 78, 115, 119, 140, 155, 168, 
187, 199, 204-5, 244, 253. 

Rome, 137, 244. 

Romulus, 121, 179. 

Rudra-Siva, cf. Maha-deva, Maha- 
kala, etc. = Agni, q.v. = Indra, 
Dyaus, Sky Father, 8, 50, 70, 81, 
83, 96, 113, 145*8, 150-1, 183-5; 
= Daksha, 48, 70, 83;= the sun, 
81, 86, 96-8, 100, 105, 123, 129-30, 
133, 135, cf. 189, 249; = a linga, 8, 

49, 121, 130, etc. cf. 56; 95; 103; 
132-3; = the moon, 49; for con- 
nection with Parasu-Rama, Bull, 
etc., q. v. 

S 

Sahara, 239, 243. 

Safaites, 108. 

Sais, 180. 

Sakambharl, 39, 211. 

Sakti, Sacbl, Saktism, etc., 33, 39, 45, 

50, 66, 70-1, 102, 117, 127*8, 147, 
165, 214, 242, cf. 142, Maya, etc. 

Salmacis, 243. 

Samudra, 42-3, 61. 64. 92, 132. 

Sandan, Sandas, Sardan, Sandon, 
Sandes, 137, 165, 175, 183, 
Sangarius, 56, 68. 

Sapta Sindhavah, Svasarl?, or Matjri- 
kah, v. M. G. 

Sarama, 158-9, 190-1, 211. 

Saras vatl, 47, 63, 76, 78, 86, 118, 124, 
130, 135, 148, 193, 196, 240, 243. 
Sardanapalus, 230. 

Sardis, 6. 

Sardinia, 215. 

Sargon (Sarru-kinu), I, 23, 106, 179; 
II. 236. 

Sarmatian, 41. 

Sarpanit,-nitum, Zarpanit, 20, 132. 
Sarpa-rajfti, Kadru, 44, 54, 99, 132, 
152, 174, 191, 194, 211, 248; cf. 38, 
41. 
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Sarpedon, 227. 

Sarva-mangala, 1, 123, 128, 211. 

Sat, Cosmos, 83, 145, 161, 238. 

£avas = Bala-Indra, 136, 141-2. 
Savitri, 92—3 , 131, 140, 174, 242. 
Savitri, 47, 76, 90,' 102, 164, 195, 239. 
Scandinavia, 29, 54, 111, 144, 201-2. 
Scbala, Sala, 37. 

Seb, Qeb, Sibu, 84, 98. 

Sebennytus, 98. 

Selene, 50f„ 71, 167, 186. 

Sekhet, 50, 198. 

Sekhmet, 198. 

Semele, 187, 

Semiramis, 218. 

Semite, -tic, 20, 23, 30, 109, 116, 132, 
141f., 167, 170, 224; cf. 21, 38, 
Sennacherib, 132. 

Serpent, 28-9, 36-41, 66, 71, 74-7, 85, 
90, 103, 107, 127, 132-5, 142, 145, 
158, 159, 174, etc.; =the sun, 41, 
44 , 99, 132-5, 137, 156, 173/ 248 ; 
in sistrum or yoni, 39, 41, etc. 
Sesha, Anant (a), 40, 132-3, 137, 156, 

‘ 173. 

Set, Seti, Sati, Sit, 177, 208. 
Shatjara-chakra, 104-5. 

Shamas(h), 141-2, 167, 175. 

Shashthl, 100/ 

Shechem, 233. 

Shen-si, 216. 

Shin(e)ar, 18-9, 21, 179. 

Shishak, Shoshenk, I, 224-5. 

Shub-ad, 198. 

Shurippak (Fara), 81. 

Sicily, 48, 180, 199.; 

Sidon, 38, 130, 232-3. 

Si-gan-fu, 216. 

Silphium, 10. 

Sin, Nannar, Zuen, Enzu, 30, 49, 51, 
69, 107-8, 200. 

Sinai, 41, 51, 69. 

Sinend, 135. 

Sint, Sinlvali, 50-2, 71, 108, 118, 167. 
Sinjerli, Zinjerli, 183. 

Sippar, 18.’ 

Sirius, 84, 108. 

Sita, 3, 149-55, 157, 172, 211, 224, 240, 
245. 

Sittia, 226, 

Slf-Typhori, 154, 


Siva = Radra. 

Sky, v. Dyaus ; as Father, 27, 46,81-3, 
87, 89, 91, 98, 107, 110, 130, 136, 
161, 193 ; as Mother, 74, 84, 101 ; 
= the sun, 81, 91, 93-4, 96-9, 101; 
= the Rain-god, 82, 93, 99, 13 7-8, 
151-2. 

Sobharl, 220. 

Sodom, 38, 204. 

Soma, cf. YavSsira, 50, 64, 69, 87-9, 
113, 137, 139. 

Sri, 191, 224; = Ambika, 60, 123-4, 
149, 239; = Ceres, 155 ; =Hera, 
-re, 163-4, 175, 

Stonehaven, 214. 

Strathmore, 90. 

Subhadra, 165, 172; cf. SubhadrikS,53. 

Sumer, 18, 51, 66, 167, 221. 

Sumerian, passim , esp., 8f., 14f,, 18f., 
37, 44, 55, 69, 74, 81, 88, 115f., 
133f., 182f., etc. Cf Chaldaca. 

Sumu»abu, 20. 

Sun, = a brother of M, G. the moon- 
goddess, 49, 94-5, 167; = husband 
of M. G., 55, 109, 164, 178, 205, 
252; brother-consort of M. G., 
95, 149, 152, 167; son of M. G„ v. 
Aditif lndra as Aditya, etc., 72, 
178, 180; cf. 167; son-paramour of 
M. G., v. Father God ; = Agni, 
q. v.; = serpent, q. v.; =a divine 
bird, v. Suparna Garutmat , Pa - 
tanga; etc.; an eye of the Sky 
Father, 96, 98 ; as connected with 
Lihga, q. V.; his chariot, 101, 103, 
113, 

Suna-slra, 135-7. 

Suparna, Garutmat, 92-6, 143, 164, 
cf. 174, Garuda t etc, 

Suparvan, 153. 

Surabhi, v. Cow/29, 98, 152, 159-60, 
190-1. 

Surasa, v. Rasa , Serpent , 29, 159, 1*90, 
240. 

Surya, 91-3, 100, 105, 110, 1 13, 115, 
123, 129-30, 139-40, 152-3, 172-3, 
178, 180, 208, 212, 235, 241-2. 

Surya, v, Ushas, 102, 141, 152. 

§U8ian,«na, 25-6, 215, 

Svlhl, 117, 240* 

Syracuse, 199. 
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Symbols, enumerated, 2, 102; inter- 
pretation of, If., 6f., 10f„ 66, 
213; persistence of, 6, 66, 213; 
sacred to divinities, 8-9, 100, 219, 
etc. 

Syria, passim , esp., 13, 21f., 31f«, 38, 
93, 108, 124, 137, 147, 154, 165, 
183, 198, 220f., 230, etc. 

T 

Ta<JaH, cf, Tdraka , 116, 127. 
Tadmor,-ar=: Palmyra. 

TSlanka, 129, 133, 135. 

Tummuz, 37, 109, 135, 167, 170, 211, 
249. 

Tanis, 177. 

Tanit, 216, 249. 

Tantra, 7, 41, 47, 66, 70, 76, 79, 2l3f. 
Tar2, Taraka, 107, 127, 155, 205. 
Tarab, 205. 

Tarku, Tarkshya, 92-3, 235, 241. 
Tarsus, 137, 175, 230. 

Tashmit,-metu, 244. 

Ta-urt, Ta-ueret, etc. 208. 
Taurobolia, 187, cf. 185, 189. 
Tell-el-Amarna, 220-4. 

Tefenet, 198. 

Tcnedos, 187. 

Tethys, 242. 

Thebes, 36, 109, 175, 182, 196, 198. 
Theia, Thia, 153. 

Theodosius II, 32. 

Thera, 28. 

Thesmophoria, 200. 

Thessaly, 225-6. 

Thor, Donar, 218. 

Thoth, 79.- 

Thotmosh, III and IV, 226. 

Thrace, 24, 50, 56, 101, 105, 225. 
Tiamat, 14, 42, 134, 141. 

Tiber, 179. 

Tiglath Pileser, 65; I, 236; IV, 221. 
Tigris, 20, 62, 64-5, 106, 159. 

Tiryns, 23, 41, 225. ^ 

Titan, 69, 163, 180. 

Tmolus, 68, 76, 140. 

Transylvania, 210. 

Triangle, 102, 214-5, 217. 

Triscelis, 216, 

Tr}tsu, 229. 


Troas, Troja, Troy, etc. 28-30, 56, 
104-5, 225-6, 231, 243-4. 

TurvaSa, 59-61, 231f. 

Tuscany, 229. 

Tyche, 124. 

Typhon, 175. - 

Tyre, 71, 74. 

Tyrseni, Tyrrheni, 229. 

U 

Uatchet, Uazet, 36, 109; cf. Al-Uzza. 
Ubaid, 19, 187. 198. 

Ujjain, 73, 107, 217. 

Uma, 4, 47, 57, 59, 66-7 < 81, 83, 124, 
128, 156, 195. 

Upulero, and Upunusa, 203. 

Ur, Ur-Kashdnn, Uru, Al-Mugheir, 
etc., 30, 49, 51, 69, 94, 182, 187, 
200 . 

Uraeus, 37, 97, 133, etc. 

Urania, 31, 124; cf . Varum, 164, etc. 
Uranus, -os, Ouranos, 38, 69, 82, 110, 
119, 162. 

Ursa Major, 222. 

Urs£e Minoris, 84, 

Uruk, Warka, 30, 46, 250. 

Urva&b 42, 241f. 

Ushas, cf., Surya, Vriahakapayi, 47, 
95, 102, 109-10, 141, 152-3, 171-3, 
235, 240-1. . 

Usertesen, 215. 

Usumgal,~gallu, 37. 

Uta-napishtim, 81. 

Uttana-pad,-pada, 81-2, 84 , 238. 
Uttara-kuru, 252.^ 

V 

Vaekareta, 42. 

Vaikuijtha, 166. 

VaitahaVya, 52, 190. 

Vak, Vani, Svar-vanI, 45, 47, 49, 86, 
92.102, 116, 123, 125-6, 130, 156, 
188, 191, 193-5, 243. 

Vali, 155. 

Vamana, 91, 97. 

Varchin, 140. 

Varuna, 4, 45, 59-60, 82, 92-3 , 99, 125 
134-6, 143, 147, 151, 160, 164. 
Vasishtha, 228-9. 

Vasuda,-dha,~dhani,-ndhar3, etc., 34, 

36, 151, 
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Vasuki, 39, 41. 

Vasu- deva, 159-60. 

Vata, 76, 86, 90. 

Vena, 191-3, 240-1. 

Venus, 48, 107-12, 124, 135, 184, 192. 
Vesta, VestyJ, 119, 187, 215. 

Vilasvati, 33^ 77, 86, 100, 138, 191, 219. 
Vinata, 82, .92, 95, 124, 196, 211, 248. 
Vipa£, Beas, 61-4. 

Viraj, 189, 194. 

Virgo, 98, 108. 

Vishnu, 4, 91-3, 95, 97-8, 100, 103, 
105, 193, 129, 131-3, 135-6, 140, 
147, 156-7, 164—5, 167, 192, 203. 
V^vachJ, 45, 241f. 

Vfishakapayl, 102,, 141, 

Vfisha&pra, 140. 

Vpitra, 14, 140, 245. 

W 

Waters, v. Ira, Sarasvatf, Ops, Revati, 
etc., 85f„ 112f„ 130f., 134, 140, 
196. 

Y 

Yadu, 60-2, 222, 236. 

Yahva, Y^hveh, v. Jehoveh. 

Yaksha, 54, 242. 

Yama, 92, 95, 116, 120-2, 167, 178, 239. 
Yaml, Yamy§, 120, 172-3, 241. 


Yaman, 63. 

Yamuna, 32, 176 ; = Jumna, 62, 179. 

Yang, 35, 83. 

Ya^oda, 163, 250. 

Yauhu Auhu, 51. 

Yava^ira, 88. 

Yezidi, 168, 183, 211. 

Yin, 35, 83. 

Yoni, = Earth, 8, 81, 91, 137-8, 156 
= cowry, 10; s= fish, 34; preva 
lence, 7f., 42-5, 60, 72-4, 76, 100, 
105, 138, 206-7 ; cf. Ltftga . 

Yoruba, 138 

Z 

Zab, 20. 

Zagros, 18. 

Zakkara, Tzakarai, Takrui, 228, 230i 

Zariku, 20, 94. 

Zeboim 38. 

Zeus, 54, 85, 89, 136f., 140, 143£., 146, 
161f., 177, 180, 183, 185, 187, 198, 
216, 225, 231, 247, 252 ; = Dyau s , 
Sky Father, 8, 49f., 100, 137f., 147, 
150f., 183£., 244, etc.; = a serpent, 
(Zeus Ktesios, = Bala-Rama 
Resin? ), 137 ; =an eagle, 9-10, 
164 ; fostered by Amalthea, q, v. 

Zu, 142. 
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